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OBSERVATIONS ON THE STUDY OF KINSHIP 
By ALEXANDER SPOEHR 


IELD research in kinship has shared in the over-all improvement in ethno- 

graphic techniques manifest since the time when anthropologists set out 
themselves to collect their own data through first-hand observation of primi- 
tive peoples. In particular, kinship studies exhibit a gradually increasing de- 
gree of precision in those descriptive concepts by which the phenomena of kin- 
ship are ordered. These concepts are essential to describing the data in the 
simplest and yet most meaningful terms, and they are fundamental to the 
further step of determining relationships among the categories of phenomena 
so described. One may refer here to those familiar concepts included in the 
terms applied to descent groups, the various forms of family organization, 
marriage types, residence patterns and the like. It is perfectly true that we 
have by no means reached a consensus on the terminology of social organiza- 
tion. Two recent comprehensive treatments have both helped to crystallize 
certain concepts in this field and have also tended to keep others in flux.’ Yet 
in the total range of kinship data, in matters as related and yet diverse as 
polyandry and familial residence patterns, a sharper delimitation of descrip- 
tive terms is emerging. 

This gradual trend toward greater terminological precision is partly the 
product of a narrowing of field objectives. The old ideal of a complete ethnog- 
raphy, covering every phase of the life of a given people is understandable in 
the light of the needs of the time, yet it is difficult to see how it is a goal that 
can ever be realized. In limiting their objectives, students of social organization 
have increased the penetration of their studies. Firth’s We, the Tikopia can be 
cited as a well known field monograph that illuminates a type family and kin- 
ship organization, very largely because the author has restricted his subject 
matter and increased the depth of his analysis. 

Recent work on the nature of unilineal descent groups may also be con- 
sidered as an example of this same sharpening of the focus of interest. With 


1 Lowie, 1948; Murdock, 1949. Murdock’s use of ‘‘deme”’ to designate a bilateral local group, 
either endogamous or exogamous, is a useful concept which should receive general acceptance; but 
his definition of “‘clan’’ as a form of unilineal local group will no doubt meet resistance. 
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Murdock, we may differentiate unilineal descent groups from a kinship system 
proper in that the latter is a “structured system of relationships,” while the 
former is a social segment or corporate group, though it utilizes a kinship bond 
as a formal basis of its organization.? Of these unilineal descent groups, the 
lineage long suffered relative neglect. It was often confused with the family or 
with the clan, or noi clearly differentiated from either. Today a number of 
excellent reports of lineage-structured societies have demonstrated the funda- 
mental importance of the lineage as a type of kinship grouping. The exhaustive 
studies of the lineage among the Nuer made by Evans-Pritchard,*® and among 
the Tallensi by Fortes‘ are illuminating examples in the current literature. By 
careful analysis, both Evans-Pritchard and Fortes have shown how the lineage 
principle runs through the structure of the particular society with which each 
deals, the internal segmentation that lineages exhibit, the differentiation of 
function associated with these segments, and particularly the relationship of 
the lineage structure to political organization. In the United States, following 
Gifford’s work on the Miwok,' the lineaye structure of the Hopi has been simi- 
larly clarified by Titiev’s report® and by Eggan’s impressive material, which is 
about to be published.? From such studies we are finally beginning to discern 
the nature of the lineage as a corporate group. 

It is also possible to approach the whole question of descent as the basis of 
kin grouping with a much more dependable body of material at hand. Rad- 
cliffe-Brown has commented on the persistence of the notion that “‘if a society 
recognizes lineage at all it can only recognize patrilineal or matrilineal line- 
age,” though since the beginning of the century data existed to refute the 
idea.® It is now perfectly clear that in a number of societies both matrilineal 
and patrilineal descent groups may coexist,’ and for some peoples the comple- 
mentary functions of such groups have been studied in detail, as Forde has 
recently done among the Yaké of Umor.'® The relative slowness in the recog- 
nition of the theoretical importance of double unilateral organization is com- 
parable to a similar conception regarding the avunculate. The significance of 
the avunculate as an indicator of current or former matrilineal descent was at 
one time overstressed. In his analysis of the Vandau relationship system, Boas 
pointed out the presence of a developed avunculate among a patrilineal people, 
and that the usage was consistent with the social structure and need not be 


2 Murdock, op. cit., pp. 91-92. However, for the purposes of this paper “kinship” is used in 
the broader sense as applying to all relationships growing out of parenthood and marriage (cf. 
Radcliffe-Brown, 1941). 

3 Evans-Pritchard, 1940, 1945. 4 Fortes, 1943, 1945. 

5 Gifford, 1926. 6 Titiev, 1944. 

7 Including a complete revision of his unpublished The Kinship System and Social Organization 
of the Western Pueblos. 

8 Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

* Murdock, 1940. 10 Forde, 1939. 
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explained as a survival." More recently, Lowie has provided a concise sum- 
mary of the point.” 

There still remains, however, a neglected descent grouping—the “kin- 
dred,” following Rivers’ use of the term. Comparative material as to its prop- 
erties and functions is still deficient."* The kindred by its very nature tends to 
be more amorphous than either lineage or clan; its presence is easily over- 
looked, and its significance not yet fully revealed. There is a further need for 
empirical study of the relation of the kindred to the over-all range of kinship 
systems, the latter in itself a subject about which adequate comparative data 
are still lacking. Viewing kinship systems primarily in their terminological 
aspect does not bring out sufficiently the significant variations within the 
range of a given system. Kinship is more and more being examined as a system 
of culturally conditioned behavior of which the terminology is but one aspect. 
In time, the patterned variations within the range of various systems will be 
more adequately described and eventually it may be possible to correlate them 
with other features, such as the varieties of descent groupings, types of local 
organization, and forms of residence. Residence patterns in relation to kinship 
range are particularly deserving of greater emphasis. 

The improvement in terminological precision and in the more meaningful 
formulation of descriptive concepts covering the subject matter of kinship is 
not due merely to continued attempts to establish the diversity of cultures. It 
is true that each new monograph on field research gives further emphasis to 
the variability in the patterns of social organization. Yet diversity in itself is 
no longer a point to be established. The principal problems that engage the 
students of kinship today are those of investigating the meaningful relations 
among the phenomena of kinship, and the improvements in descriptive con- 
cepts are closely connected with these efforts. 

A few comments may be made on the kinds of relationships that form the 
subject of current field analyses. First, there are systems of kinship terminol- 
ogy, which since Morgan’s day have remained a focal point of interest. The 
importance of terminology is that as an expression of verbal behavior, it is a 
mechanism for grouping and distinguishing different kinds of relatives. From 
a comparative point of view, a number of questions regarding the internal re- 
lationships of terminologies remain significant. One category of these questions 
refers to the behavior of terminological systems under conditions of change. 
How inconsistencies in usage from person to person are precipitated, to what 
extent a given individual variation becomes incorporated into the generally 
accepted system of a group, the degree to which changing systems exhibit a 
tendency to iron out inconsistencies in nomenclature, and the apparently 
greater sensitivity to change of vocative as compared to referential terms all 


4 Boas, 1922. 12 Lowie, op. cit. 18 Cf. Murdock, 1949, pp. 57 ff. 
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fall under this heading. They refer particularly to the more inclusive problem 
of the manner in which systems of different peoples alter when the latter are 
in close contact under conquest or other conditions. 

There is also the problem as to the extent to which terminology per se can 
be taken as the principal mechanism whereby the social classification of rela- 
tives is effected. From a linguistic point of view, Halpern has analyzed Yuma 
kinship terms as linguistic data, and suggested that the conceptual classifica- 
tion of kin among the Yuma is actually less complex than a first appraisal of 
terminological classification might indicate.* Relevant to this interest also is 
the proposition, clearly formulated by Radcliffe-Brown, that there is a rela- 
tively high correlation between kinship terminology and the attitudes and 
overt behavior of relatives. Morris Opler has examined this proposition in the 
light of Apache data and concluded that kinship terminologies are themselves 
limited attempts at social classification, that they do not necessarily express 
the finer degrees of classification, and that systems of behavior can operate 
without registering as criteria of classification in the nomenclature of kinship."* 
The writer’s own feeling is that the proposition enunciated by Radcliffe-Brown 
as to the relation of terminology to behavior remains a useful field hypothesis, 
but that greater emphasis should be placed on kinship systems as systems of 
behavior of which the terminology is but one aspect. The degree to which 
terminological classification reflects obligations, rights, and nonterminologi- 
cal behavior generally can be expected to vary from society to society; the 
significant question is the determination of the factors that control this varia- 
tion. In any case, kinship terminology will remain an important subject of 
investigation, but its importance lies in its convenience as a stepping stone to 
the examination of a larger totality of human behavior. 

The relationships among various other categories of kinship phenomena— 
forms of marriage, family organization, descent groupings, familial residence 
patterns, inheritance and succession, together with terminology as such—also 
continue as focal points of interest in current analyses.'? However, it is sug- 
gested that their investigation exhibits increasing efforts to get beyond enu- 
meration in a search for connections which on the surface may not be particu- 
larly apparent. Inherent in this approach is the assumption that kinship 
phenomena, whatever their diversity, are to be examined as a system and not 
as an aggregate of discrete parts. In this connection, although most of the 


4 Halpern, 1942. 48 Radcliffe-Brown, 1935. 

16 Opler, 1937. Western society, too, operates with a restricted set of terms, but the structured 
behavior varies considerably from group to group although the terminological system may be 
nearly identical. 

17 A few recent examples: Capell and Lester, 1945-46; Eggan, 1937a; Evans-Pritchard, op. 
cit.; Firth, 1936; Forde, op. cit., 1941; Fortes, op. cit.; Garth, 1944; Goodwin, 1942; Hanks and 
Richardson, 1945; Leach, 1945; Lévi-Strauss, 1943, 1948; Mandelbaum, 1938; Opler, op. cit., 
1936; Ruhemann, 1948. 
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students of Radcliffe-Brown would probably disagree with various of his theo- 
retical formulations, they all—the writer included—would undoubtedly ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the comprehensive and systematic approach to the 
study of kinship and social organization that he has instilled in them. 

In addition to the increasing emphasis on analysis of the relationships 
among categories of kinship phenomena rather than the cataloging of the raw 
materials comprising such categories, field research is beginning to provide 
sufficient data so that constellations of kinship phenomena can be related on 
an empirical basis to more inclusive social types. One thinks here particularly 
of the studies of the Basin Indians in respect, for instance, to the weakness of 
unilateral descent groups among them.'* Eventually, it should be possible to 
define social types more clearly in regard to the kinds of kinship organization 
to be found among such types. It can be said that the interest here also dates 
from the 19th century, but actually we are just beginning to acquire sufficient 
empirical data so that correlations can be made with any degree of validity. 
Kinship studies need not be tightly restricted. They commence with a limited 
range of material, but they fruitfully lead outward to a wider context of social 
relations. 

It has been emphasized that contemporary field research stresses the anal- 
ysis of meaningful relations and that underlying the work of most students of 
kinship is the assumption that such relations among kinship phenomena ex- 
press some sort of a system. The question may be asked as to what kind of a 
system field students are examining. The question has several aspects; two 
important ones are: How wide are the systems of relationships under analysis? 
and, Are different levels of phenomena—different orders of systems, the “‘so- 
cial” and the “cultural,” for instance—being considered, and perhaps con- 
fused? 

As to the first question, the study of kinship nomenclature as a system of 
classifying and grouping relatives is a study of a relatively restricted category 
of relationships. In the past, when a “kinship system” was referred to, what 
Was meant was often a system of kinship nomenclature alone. The advantage 
in working with kinship terminology only is that it is the kind of a “system”’ 
that is relatively easy to isolate from its larger cultural context, and it is 
probably this fact that underlies its long-standing popularity in comparative 
work. Comparison demands that we isolate and abstract, and can proceed on 
no other basis. On the other hand, the utility of inferences drawn from com- 
parison of nomenclature alone is limited by the restricted nature of the system 
under examination. Perhaps for this reason, empirical studies have by and 
large been moving to analyses of progressively wider systems of relationships. 

The second question would seem primarily to be a matter of levels of ab- 
straction. It is difficult to allocate social organization exclusively either to 


18 Steward, 1938. 
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“culture” or “society,” and whether benefits are to be derived from the at- 
tempt is to be questioned. The field worker is first of all concerned with the 
actual behavior of relatives that he observes and records. From such observa- 
tion he generalizes as to norms of behavior; and on the basis of such generaliza- 
tion he may describe a system of generalized behavior among relatives. Other 
forms of kinship usage may in turn be generalized and the relationships be- 
tween such abstractions and the kinship system proper—itself an abstraction— 
may be elucidated in turn. Whether these abstractions fail in the realm of the 
“cultural” or the “social” can be argued indefinitely. At the present time, it is 
more productive to investigate the different kinds of systems that emerge from 
empirical research itself. Workers in kinship, for instance, have noted that 
although a system of kinship behavior as a set of generalized behavior patterns 
derived from actual observation can be formulated and described, it often does 
not coincide with a theoretical system—a sort of cultural construct—in the 
minds of the individuals composing the group studies.'* Furthermore, the ex- 
teat of deviation between either of these systems and individual behavior is a 
problem with significant implications, particularly in situations of rapid cul- 
ture change.” Comparative material on these systems which are empirically 
derived rather than logically formulated, and on their relations and variations, 
is still deficient, due partly to incomplete techniques of description. 

Despite progress in the perfection of ethnographic techniques, there re- 
mains a real need for improvement in description. This is particularly apparent 
in the matter of inclusion of concrete data in monographs. How best to present 
descriptive materials is a matter with which every ethnographer struggles, and 
one that ultimately depends on the purposes at hand. But regardless of pur- 
pose, descriptive generalization must be shown to be based to a greater extent 
than heretofore on concrete evidence. Thus in the Marshall Islands, cross- 
cousin marriage is an approved marriage type and is reflected in both terminol- 
ogy and behavior, but its actual incidence is so low that it forms but a small 
fraction of the total unions recorded. A situation of this sort makes one skepti- 
cal of accounts reporting cross-cousin marriage as a prevalent form in a given 
tribe unless supporting statistical evidence is incluacd. Anthropologists have 
been rightly lauded for their insistence on first-hand observation in the field. 
We have also been justly criticized for a tendency toward impressionistic de- 
scription that does not allow some one else to determine a fact such as the 
relation between actual and prescribed behavior.” It is true that among some 
tribes—American Indian groups with broken cultures, for instance—this type 
of information is very difficult to obtain and the ethnographer must recon- 
struct the best picture of past conditions that he can by cross-checking the 
testimony of elderly informants. But where the ethnographer’s field is con- 


19 Cf. Leach, 1945. 20 Opler, 1947. 2 Davis. 1949. 
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temporary behavior, he can improve the quality of his generalization by a 
more convincing demonstration of statistical frequency. 

That there is a need for more adequate quantitative data in field accounts 
is, however, coming to be recognized. Forde’s papers on Umor contain statisti- 
cal material that does provide a secure basis for generalization.” Hallowell’s 
historical study of Cree and Salteaux polygamy is based on the documented 
incidence of this type of marital union, rather than hearsay evidence alone.” 
Also the type of concrete material that is needed does not necessarily lend 
itself to a recording of unit frequency. The description of actual behavior be- 
tween relatives in a given situation is first of all a matter of qualitative rather 
than quantitative differentiation. One of the satisfying features of much of the 
writing of Opler on the Apache is concrete description of behavior, presented 
with subtlety and meaning.™ Belo’s paper on the Balinese family, published a 
number of years ago, contains a sound measure of concrete material, collected 
by a sensitive observer.” It is true that the inclusion of more specific, quantita- 
tive data intensifies the problems of exposition, particularly in these days of 
high publication costs, yet it is a problem that must be met if anthropologists 
are to merit the recognition in the social sciences that they feel to be their due. 

* * 

Classification is a descriptive device, yet as a specialized procedure it de- 
mands brief separate consideration. The classification of kinship systems has 
been primarily a classification of systems of nomenclature. By and large those 
anthropologists, from Morgan on, who have tried their hands at kinship classi- 
fication, seem to have had one of two approaches in mind. In the first group 
are those who have attempted to order the data from a given area by a classifi- 
cation of the systems known from that area. Radcliffe-Brown’s Social Organiza- 
tion of Australian Tribes; Spier’s classfication of North American systems in 
order to plot their distributions; Eggan’s classification of Plains kinship 
systems ;*’ Lowie’s summary article in The Encyclaepedia Britannica™ are exam- 
ples of the first group. In the second group are those who have tried to get 
directly at fundamental criteria according to which fruitful classification could 
be made, though the classification itself is not applied beyond illustrative 
examples. Kroeber’s early important paper,?® Davis and Warner’s later one,*° 
and Aginsky’s monograph on kinship systems in relation to the forms of mar- 
riage *' can be cited as examples of the second type. 

Both kinds of study have contributed toward the common goal of de- 
termining the structural regularities underlying terminological systems. Fortu- 


2 Forde, op. cit., and 1938. 3 Hallowell, 1938. % Opler, op. cit. 
25 Belo, 1936. 2 Spier, 1925. 27 Eggan, op. cit. 
°8 Lowie, 1929. 2° Kroeber, 1909. *® Davis and Warner, 1937. 
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nately, however, classification as an end in itself has not become an obsession 
with students of kinship. Perhaps it is merely an indication of the immaturity 
of our discipline, but we have no kinship taxonomists whose sole aim is the 
description of a new variety of kinship system according to a generally ac- 
cepted classificatory scheme. Classification is nevertheless essential. It is a 
means by which kinship phenomena are described in the simplest and yet 
most general terms, and it is the only satisfactory way for blocking off a set of 
data whose properties and relationships one proposes to examine further. 

One type of kinship classification that would seem to yield revealing rela- 
tionships derives from studies which commence with an area and proceed to 
analysis and classification within the framework of that area. One of the ends 
of classification is the reduction of apparent diversity of ethnographic data in 
space. In the future analysis of kinship systems, a good many known types 
may eventually be regarded merely as varieties or modifications of more basic 
types, and such demonstration is most successful when carried on within an 
areal framework. Thus to the writer, Radcliffe-Brown’s Social Organization of 
Australian Tribes is his most stimulating work on kinship, largely because it 
does reduce diversity within a major area to meaningful order. Secondly, kin- 
ship classification should have as a continuing aim the elucidation of the most 
fundamental structural principles underlying kinship systems. Such principles 
may well be found more readily if kinship data falling outside the field of 
terminology alone are brought within the scope of analysis. Generation type 
kinship systems in Oceania, for instance, seem to have a characteristic property 
of great flexibility in regard to the types of descent grouping with which they 
are associated, as well as fitting into a larger kinship organization of easy 
“plasticity,” to borrow a term from Firth. Lineage type systems, on the othe 
hand, seem to go with a more rigid social structure, though further empirical 
examination is necessary to settle the question. The point is that the compara- 
tive study of kinship systems in their larger, cultural relationships seems to be 
most productive if carried on within a regionally delimited framework. 

In lineage (Crow, Omaha) and generation (Hawaiian) type systems, we 
have two forms of kinship pattern that are almost polar types. The character- 
istics of these types were recognized by Morgan, and if the data had been 
available to him it is probable that he would have emphasized even more their 
fundamental distinctions. These go well beyond differences in cross-cousin 
terminology alone. When one looks at the development of Plains Indian kin- 
ship classification as represented by the work of Morgan, Lowie,* Lesser,® 
Spier,** Eggan,*’ and others, the two types emerge as fundamental forms, to- 
gether with a series of intermediate varieties. In the Southeast, the major 
Muskoghean tribes, together with the Cherokee, originally possessed lineage 


® Cf. Spoehr, 1949. %3 Morgan, 1871. + Lowie, 1930 
% Lesser, 1930. % Spier, op. cit. 57 Eggan, op. cit. 
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type systems, which under acculturative conditions changed their form. The 
changes that were produced can be most satisfactorily described as variations 
from a lineage toward a generation type system.** In quite another area— 
Micronesia—it is to be anticipated that when adequate information becomes 
available, the Micronesian kinship systems will be seen as either generation or 
lineage types or variant forms expressing a combination or modification of the 
structural principles inherent in each type. These examples are mentioned to 
illustrate the possibility of simplification of kinship classification through out- 
lining a limited number of basic types and a series of variant forms rather than 
a larger number of co-equal primary types. Lineage and generation type sys- 
tems belong to the basic type category. Their delineation has been a major 
step in reducing diversity, and the potentialities of their further examination 
are not yet exhausted. 
* * 


In cultural anthropology, kinship has occupied a central position in discus- 
sions of causation. Space precludes tracing the development of thought as to 
causative factors among kinship phenomena, but a few points relative to con- 
temporary views should be mentioned. 

Some thirty-six years ago, Rivers stated a number of propositions concern- 
ing causative factors in kinship. Among them was the statement that “systems 
of terminology are determined by social conditions, particularly forms of mar- 
riage.”’** This proposition Rivers further developed in the History of Melane- 
sian Society. He was not the first to point out a connection between marriage 
types and relationship systems, and other writers have explored further the 
connections between customs of preferential marriage and features of kinship 
nomenclature. The reason for mentioning him here is his certainty about the 
nature of the causal relation between two elements of social organization, 
whereby one (a form of marriage) was the necessary and sufficient condition 
for the determination of the second (a particular type of kinship nomencla- 
ture). Today attempts at isolating such simple causal relationships have been 
largely abandoned in the face of the complexity of the data. Most students, 
despite the diversity of their views, would agree with Murdock that... “the 
causal factors actually operating in any particular situation are always multi- 
ple. No single factor or simple hypothesis can account for all the observable 
facts. 

What then is to be done about formulating explanatory hypotheses to 
cover the phenomena of kinship? The approach which seems most fruitful is 
that the data of kinship and social organization are to be examined as a set of 
variables standing in relationships of functional dependence (in a mathemati- 


38 Eggan, 1937b; Spoehr, 1947. % Rivers, 1914. “ Murdock, 1949, p. 126. 
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cal sense) to one another. Either of two variables is a “‘cause’”’ of the other, or 
they are mutually codetermined by some other event. 

From the approach which stresses the relationships of functionally depend- 
ent variables, two profitable lines of empirical inquiry emerge. One is the 
analysis, in the field, of a particular group’s social organization viewed as a 
system of interdependent parts—an approach stressed by Radcliffe-Brown and 
one that has stimulated recent field work, particularly in Africa. The second 
line of inquiry is the comparison of kinship systems and associated aspects of 
social organization to determine recurrent regularities and structural princi- 
ples. Needless to say, the first line of inquiry is considerably further along than 
the second. In such comparisons main reliance must be placed on the applica- 
tion of the method of concomitant variation, modified by a substitution of 
comparison for experimeni under controlled conditions.“ It is true that most 
comparison to date has been restricted to kinship terminology, but as system 
analysis develops and the classification of kinship types becomes both more 
inclusive and precise, the method should yield more useful results. Also, al- 
though the causal relationship stated or implied in much of the literature on 
kinship terminology in relation to forms of marriage, descent, residence, etc., 
is subject to the same sort of criticism leveled at the type of proposition favored 
by Rivers, an emphasis has been placed on relationships, though the logical 
form in which they are stated may need to be recast. 

With a few exceptions, in comparative work anthropologists have tended 
to be resistant to the application of statistical techniques. Granted that it is 
not desirable for quantification in the statistical sense to be the sole interest of 
students of social organization, comparison of masses of data on human be- 
havior will sooner or later demand a more widespread use of statistics in cul- 
tural anthropology in the attempt at deriving significant correlations. In this 
connection, Murdock’s recent book® will no doubt be criticized as to sampling 
and his characterization of types of societies, but it remains an interesting 
effort to reach statistically valid statements of correlation. 

In kinship studies an important factor in both the formulation of problems 
and in the interpretation of factual data is the temporal dimension. Sooner or 
later we must get around to a more satisfactory analysis of process. Any proc- 
ess involves a time factor. In describing a given social organization, the eth- 
nographer may hold the temporal dimension constant in so far as the processes 
involved are recurrent and relatively unchanging. Yet it is doubtful if any 
social organization is actually unchanging, even though change may be very 
slow. It is of course true that studies of culture contact have been oriented 
around time and change, but many scholarly analyses of social organization 
tend, like ethnographic monographs generally, to have a flat and static feeling. 
By eliminating the temporal dimension, one also eliminates a series of prob- 


“t Cf. Forde, 1947. * Murdock, op. cit. 
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lems worthy of investigation. For one thing, the demonstration of a relation- 
ship of functional dependence among the variables of kinship is often very 
difficult unless the situation actually is a changing one, for the very meaning 
of functional dependence is that change in one variable results in change in a 
dependent variable. 

A number of writers are becoming concerned with the more satisfactory 
handling of the time dimension in both analysis and interpretation. In his 
study of Tale unilineal organization, Fortes has striven to conceptualize and 
investigate elements of social structure, particularly the Tale lineage, as con- 
tinuities through time, and his work has profited thereby.“ There is also a 
growing recognition of the need for full utilization of historical documentary 
material wherever it is available, and a good deal more is usually available than 
many workers realize.“* Historically minded ethnologists can rightly say that 
documentary analysis should have been stressed all along in kinship studies. 
One must agree with Gluckman that, despite Malinowski’s stimulating con- 
tributions, his lack of interest in the historical approach which at times verged 
on hostility to history, has not been beneficial to social anthropology.® It 
should be pointed out, however, that the purpose of documentary research in 
this connection is not to write a particular history, but to aid in isolating regu- 
larities occurring in a given temporal context that can be compared with simi- 
lar regularities in other situatio The end of the analytic research and sub- 
sequent comparison is the framing of a general proposition regarding a process 
among kinship phenomena. Documents, unfortunately, only rarely contain 
observations sufficiently specific and detailed to pin down a process one is 
striving to isolate, though they may provide a valuable framework for a 
study incorporating the time dimension. The alternative is that the field 
worker himself observe a group for ten or twenty years, instead of one or 
two; the longer period need not, of course, be one of continuous observation. 
The Ramah Navaho project of Kluckhohn and his colleagues is an interesting 
step in this direction.” The principal obstacle is the regrettable fact that an- 
thropologists are not possessed of lives appreciably longer than their subjects. 

Another possibility in handling the temporal dimension more effectively is 
to work with groups that already have been well documented by competent 
ethnographers. For understandable reasons, anthropologists have traditionally 
gone to societies unstudied by their fellow workers. For the isolation and ob- 
servation of longer-range processes of change, however, it is essential that 
repeated studies of well-documented groups be made. 

A last comment concerns the extension of comparative work on kinship 
to contemporary American and European society. Most, and probably all, 
American anthropologists subscribe to the position that anthropology is not 


43 Fortes, op. cit. 44 Gluckman, 1942, incorporates this point of view. 
Gluckman, 1947. Cf. Kroeber, 1935. 4? Kluckhohn, 1949, 
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to be confined to the study of primitives alone. One may go further and say 
that it cannot in the end justify its pretensions as a comparative discipline 
unless it can demonstrate the productivity of its method and approach by 
contributing to the understanding of contemporary western society. In the 
relatively restricted fieid of kinship, the application to our own society of the 
methods of structural analysis developed by anthropologists is stil} in the ex- 
ploratory stage, with a principal contribution coming from the pen of Talcott 
Parsons, nominally a sociologist.** One of the engaging possibilities of such 
work is the potential co-operation among anthropologists, sociologists, and 
psychologists in the study of behavior centering in the family. Casual reading 
of papers in psychiatry also leaves one with the impression that the latter 
subject is increasingly concerned with the structure of kinship relations as 
these pertain to conflicts eventuating in individual behavior disorders.*® In 
the comparative study of kinship structure, anthropology has made real 
progress, and a potentially fruitful way to extend this interest to contemporary 
western kinship is to commence by way of the problems of individual adjust- 
ment resulting from familial conflict brought to the psychiatric clinic and the 
social agency, though our interest is conceived to be theoretical rather than to 
be directly applicable to therapy. 

As concerns the primitive scene, the investigation of conflict, latent or 
overt, in the web of kinship relations is one in which precise observation is 
badly needed. It is probable that the very existence of the family makes con- 
flict and tension in certain relationships, such as those between siblings, or 
between parent and child, an ever-present, potentially disrupting force. A 
problem arises as to the extent to which evidence of such conflict points to its 
universality, and the cultural mechanisms that have been devised to regulate 
and control it.*° In this same area lies the investigation of those highly for- 
malized joking and respect relationships, reported from so many parts of the 
world. Certain of thse relationships are most plausibly explained as mech- 
anisms for either suppressing or controlling conflict between relatives who have 
a close kinship bond. In Radcliffe-Brown’s words, the joking relationship is a 
combining of “disjunctive and conjunctive elements.’ The very high degree 
of formalization that these joking and respect relationships exhibit makes them 
particularly suitable for field investigation, but detailed observation of par- 
ticular situations of threatened or actual conflict is extremely limited in the 
literature, while cases studies of the behavior components in these same rela- 
tionships are similarly restricted in number and scope. An opportunity exists 
here for co-operation between anthropologist and psychologist. Their ap- 
proaches are different, but should be complementary rather than contradic- 


48 Parsons, 1943. * An example is Bowlby, 1949. 
50 Cf. Levy, 1939; J. and Z. Henry, 1944. 5t Radcliffe-Brown, 1940, 1949. 
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tory, and in the case of the problem outlined above, should be of mutual 
stimulation.™ 
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‘THE CONCEPT OF MYTH AND THE PROBLEM OF 
PsyYCHOCULTURAL EVOLUTION’ 


By DAVID BIDNEY 


ULTURAL evolutionists speak as if there were a mythopoeic or myth- 
making stage of human thought in which primitive peoples have been 
living for untold ages. There is general agreement among ethnologists that 
myths deal with a supersensuous, preternatural or “supernatural” sphere of 
reality and refer to some prehistoric time. On this assumption myths have 
been defined as “stories of anonymous origin, prevalent among primitive 
peoples and by them accepted as true, concerning supernatural beings and 
events, or natural beings and events influenced by supernatural agencies.’” 
According to Tylor, “First and foremost among the causes which trans- 
figure into myths the facts of daily experience, is the belief in the animation 
of all nature rising at its highest pitch to personification.’ Tylor, however, 
explicitly recognized the relativity of myth to one’s criterion of possibility 
and noted that “The ordinary standards of possibility, as applied to the credi- 
bility of tradition, have indeed changed vastly in the course of culture through 
its savage, barbaric and civilized stages.’ He drew attention to the fact that 
the doctrine of miracles commonly accepted in the Middle Ages became, as 
it were, a bridge along which mythology travelled from the lower into the 
higher culture. “Principles of myth-formation, belonging properly to the 
mental state of the savage, were by its aid continued in strong action in the 
civilized world.’ The real mainspring of myth in all ages, Tylor maintained, 
has been the “pragmatizer,’”’ who, through his incapacity to hold abstract 
ideas, is forced to embody them in material incidents and to clothe every 
thought in concrete shape.® He believed, however, that the growth of myth 
had been checked by science and that myth was, therefore, to be considered 
as primitive ethnology expressed in poetic form. 7 
Similarly Wundt,* following Vico, maintained that there has been an evo- 
lution of myth corresponding to the main stages of cultural development. 
Parallel to the Totemic Age he postulates the mirchen-myth, a narrative 
resembling the fairy tale, which centers about magical agencies, demons and 
gods. In the following Heroic Age, myths arise which deal with the exploits of 
culture heroes, who, though aided by magic and supernatural agencies, are 


1 A briefer version of this paper was read at the XXTX International Congress of American- 
ists held in New York, September 5-12, 1949. Some of the ideas here developed were originally 
presented before a meeting of the American Anthropological Association held in Toronto, Canada, 
Dec. 1948. The research involved in the writing of this paper is part of a larger project oa theoreti- 
cal anthropology being sponsored by the Viking Fund of New York City. 

2 Gayley, 1911, p. 1. * Tylor, 1873, p. 285. ‘ Tbid., p. 371. 5 Ibid., p. 371. 

6 Tbid., p. 407. 7 Ibid., pp. 317, 413 ff. 8’ Wundt, 1916. 
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primarily dependent upon their own efforts. Theogonic and cosmogonic 
myths are also held to be characteristic of this period. Finally, in the age of 
reason and Development to Humanity, man is said to attain a large measure of 
rational, critical thought and a cosmopolitan perspective which enables him 
to transcend the limitations of the mythical mentality. 

Susanne K. Langer has struck a new note in putting forward a theory of 
the emergence of myth as a distinct category of primitive thought. Unlike the 
evolutionary ethnologists, and in contrast to philosophers such as Cassirer, 
she does not assume that primitive thought is mythological, but maintains 
that mythological thought is itself the product of an evolutionary process of 
development. 

According to Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key,*® myth begins in fantasy, 
and to this extent shares a common origin with dreams and the dream-narra- 
tive. As the dream-narrative is recounted, it undergoes various modifications 
in the interests of coherence and public appeal. As a result, higher fictional 
modes of story emerge, namely, the animal fable, the trickster story and the 
ghost story, and these develop into the fairy tale. The fairy tale, in turn, is 
motivated by wishful thinking, and reflects the cultural frustrations of a 
given society. It is perennially attractive, yet never quite believed by adults 
even in the telling. 

The myth, according to Langer, is not to be understood as a development 
of the fairy tale or Volksmiarchen, as Wundt and other German scholars have 
suggested, but rather as something newly emerging which involves a “‘thematic 
shift” in function. Myth is said to be motivated, not by subjective, wishful 
thinking, but rather by the quest for an understanding of the significance of 
nature and life. Hence, unlike fairy tales, myths are taken with “religious 
seriousness” either as historic fact or as mystic truth. The typical theme of 
myth is tragic, not utopian, and its characters tend to become stable personali- 
ties of a supernatural order. Thus, although both myth and fairy tale are said 
to originate in fantasy and to involve the identification of a mental symbol 
with the object to which it refers, the functions of the two differ radically. 
Whereas fairy tales are held to be the expression of wishful thinking and per- 
sonal gratification, myth, at its best, is to be regarded as a recognition of the 
drama of human existence. Its ultimate aim is not the wishful distortion oi 
the world, but rather serious comprehension and envisagement of its funda- 
mental nature. Myth is regarded as representing metaphorically a world- 
picture and insight into life generally and may, therefore, be considered as 
primitive philosophy or metaphysical thought. 

As Langer reconstructs the evolution of human thought, the legend which 
produces the culture-hero constitutes an intermediate link between the fairy 
tale and the full-fledged nature-myth. The culture-hero narrative represents 


® Langer, 1948, p. 139. 
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a transitional stage between the egocentric interest of the folk tale and the 
objective, universal interest of the nature-myth. The culture-hero may be in- 
terpreted as “man, overcoming the superior forces that threaten him.” Man 
thus becomes a hero among his gods. “The highest development of which 
myth is capable is the exhibition of human life and cosmic order that epic 
poetry reveals.’"® When man begins to abstract his concepts and to examine 
them critically, when he inquires into the literal truth of a myth, then myth 
becomes superseded by discursive philosophy and science. Religion, like myth, 
is said to rest on a provisional mode of thought which is inevitably succeeded 
by science and a philosophy of nature. Myth and religion are provisional, 
poetic products of the creative imagination when confronted with the mysteries 
of nature and life. In this sense they may be regarded as recurrent phenomena 
of historical experience. 

The problem of the evolution of myth thus involves two distinct issues. 
First, there is the question whether all primitive thought is to be identified 
with the so-called mythopoeic or “prelogical” mentality, or whether myth 
constitutes but one phase or element of primitive thought. Second, there is 
the issue whether mythical thought itself is subject to a process of evolution, 
or whether it is a passing or provisional mode of thinking characteristic of the 
primitive mind only. 

On the whole, classical cultural evolutionists have taken the position that 
primitive thought is to be identified with mythological thought. As against 
this position, non-evolutionists, such as Boas and Malinowski, have main- 
tained that historical, primitive cultures as we know tham, provide no ground 
for holding to this thesis. Whether or not primitive, pre-historical man had a 
mythopoeic mentality and constantly mistook mental symbols and images for 
the objects of reality is something we can only conjecture, since we have no 
evidence on the subject. But historical men, as represented by cur culturally 
primitive contemporaries, do distinguish clearly between fictional folk tales, 
historical legends and supersensuous, cosmogonic and theogonic narratives as 
well as between practical, empirical experience and magical arts. There is no 
basis, according to these students, for assuming that the pre-critical, irrational 
narratives which we designate as myths, but which nonliterate man holds as 
historical truth or sacred tradition, are an outgrowth of some more elementary 
mode of mythical thought, such as the mundane folk tales. From the per- 
spective of the natives themselves, there is no doubt that the narratives we 
regard as myth do involve a “thematic shift,” and that their function in native 
thought and culture differs essentially from that of the fictional tales told for 
entertainment. 

As to the problem whether mythological thought itself is subject to evo- 
lutionary development, or whether it is a passing phase of primitive thought 


10 Jbid., pp. 163-164. 
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only, here too we find considerable disagreement. The cultural evolutionists 
were inclined to hold that mythological thought itself was subject to evolu- 
tionary development and that the character of myth varied with the cultural 
standard of credibility, as in the case of Tylor, or with the mode of sociopo- 
litical organization, as in Wundt. They tended to assume, however, that with 
the growth and dissemination of science, mythical thought was bound to dis- 
appear for the most part. As against this position, Malinowski" maintained 
that myth, like religion, fills a universal human need and is therefore indispen- 
sable to human culture at all stages of development. Myth, he contends, is to 
be understood as a post-scientific mode of thought, as supplementing scientific 
thought by rationalization and wishful thinking, or by what William James 
has called “the will to believe” in the face of recurrent crises all men must face, 
such as death. With the growth of scientific thought, he realizes, the sphere of 
mythological extrapolation becomes restricted, especially as regards myths of 
magic. But myth remains as a vital influerice in civilized life, closely allied 
with religious faith. The function of myth is thus held to be one of validating 
or justifying cultural beliefs and practices, rather than one of explaining the 
causes of natural phenomena. 
* 


It is of interest to note in this connection that Boas found considerable 
difficulty in defining the scope of myth. “‘It is fairly clear,” he states, “‘that 
stories are unhesitatingly classed as myth if they account for the origin of the 
world and if they may be said to have happened in a mythical period, different 
from the one in which we live now. The difference is clearly recognized by 
many tribes, like the North American Indians, the Andaman Islanders, and 
the Australians.” A problem arises, however, when one attempts to distin- 
guish between myths and folk tales, since the same tales or plots appear in 
both. 

Boas attempted, therefore, to define “mythological concepts” while by- 
passing the difficult question of the classification of myths and folk tales. 
Thus he explains: 


Definition of mythological concepts is much easier than definition of mythological 
tales. Mythological concepts are the fundamental views of the constitution of the world 
and of its origin. These enter into tales relating to incidents in the lives of mythical 
beings, and into folk tales referring to the exploits and sufferings of our contemporaries, 
often of known individuals. Thus the African tells of encounters with ancestral ghosts 
and of the misdeeds of witches; the Koryak shaman recounts his fights with evil 
spirits; the European relates the incidents of the lives of the saints and dealings with 
the devil; the Oriental listens to stories of demons controlled by magic rings, and the 
American Indian to visits to the land of ghosts. In all these legends the mythological 
concepts appear as part and parcel of the tales.“ 


4 Malinowski, 1948. 12 Boas, 1944, pp. 609-610. 8 bid., p. 609. 
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Boas does not explain why fundamental views of the constitution of the 
world are said to be mythological, but we may infer. since he cites Wundt in a 
footnote, that it is because such concepts are supersensuous or metaphysical. 
By contrast, folk tales are said to deal almost throughout “with events that 
may occur in human society, with human passions, virtues and vices.” 

The most important characteristic of mythological concepts is said to be 
personification (a point Tylor had made), yet tales involving personified ani- 
mals are sometimes regarded as folk tales when the natives themselves do not 
take such stories seriously and recount them merely for entertainment. Tales 
dealing with the personification of natural phenomena, such as the sun and 
moon, are, on the other hand, evaluated by Boas as myths. In other words, 
while all mythological concepts are personifications either of animals or of 
natural phenomena, not al! tales involving myti logical concepts are myths. 
According to Boas, the only tales that are clearly mythological are those con- 
cerned with the personification of natural phenomena and referring to some 
prehistoric epoch. Folk tales, on the other hand, are to be considered as anal- 
ogous to mudern fiction or novelistic literature. ‘The free play of imagination 
operating with everyday experience is sufficient to account for their origin.” 
Thus folk tales may utilize mythological concepts without themselves being 
regarded or interpreted as myths. 

Psychologically, and from the perspective of the adherents of a given cul- 
ture, the difference between mythical tales and folk tales lies in the fact that 
the former are taken seriously while the latter are not. As Boas puts it: 


It would not be fair to assume that the myths dealing with the origin of the world 
or of the gift of arts and ceremonials to mankind were the result of a light play of 
imagination, as we suppose the rather insignificant animal tales to have been. The im- 
portance of the subject matter and the seriousness with which they are treated suggest 
that they are the result of thought about the origin of the world and of wonder about 
cultural achievements and the meaning of sacred rites. The only causality known in an 
anthropomorphic world is the one prevailing in human society, and thus it comes 
about that the incidents of human life that result in achievements are transferred to 
the mythical beings.“ 

Boas, unlike Malinowski, grants that myths have an explanatory function 
and are motivated in part by wonder and intellectual reflection. Myths are 
said to be taken seriously in the sense that they deal with subjects of the ut- 
most importance to native life and constitute primitive man’s beliefs as to the 
nature and origin of his world and the cosmic significance of his rites and 
customs. 

Boas distinguishes sharply between the novelistic, fictional folk tale and 
the explanatory myth with which it happens to be associated. The relation 
between the folk tale or novelistic plot, on the one hand, and the explanatory, 
mythological interpretation attached to it, on the other, is said to be “‘very 
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loose.”” The same tale often appears associated with a great variety of ex- 
planatory myths, and this would seem to indicate that the folk story has an 
independent existence, and is prior to the mythological, explanatory after- 
thoughts suggested by its contents. 

Similarly Boas distinguishes between rites or customs and the mythical 
interpretations associated with them. “The uniformity of many such rituals 
over large areas,” he points out, “and the diversity of mythological explana- 
tions shows clearly that the ritual itself is the stimulus for the formation of 
the myth. ... The ritual existed, and the tale originated from the desire to 
account for it.’ Just as the novelistic folk story or plot is held to be prior in 
time to the mythological interpretation associated with it, so rituals are 
thought to be prior to the variable, cultural myths which validate their origin 
and significance. 

From this it would appear that, according to Boas, empirical, practical 
rites, customs and folk tales preceded mythological interpretation and ex- 
planation. Mythological concepts and narratives are, so to speak, rationaliza- 
tions introduced after folk tales, rites and cultural arts had been invented 
and diffused. In this respect, Boas’ view may be understood as the antithesis 
of the classical evolutionary approach of Tylor and Wundt, both of whom 
presupposed that mythological thought preceded, or was associated with, 
empirical concepts from the beginning. Boas assumes implicitly that primitive 
man clearly distinguishes between fictional, imaginary folk tales, and empirical 
concepts, on the one hand, and supersensuous, metaphysical concepts and 
tales on the other. He is then left with the difficult problem of explaining how 
the novelistic plot became associated with a mythological interpretation. “‘The 
investigation of the reason for this association,” he admits, “is an attractive 
problem, the solution of which can only in part be surmised.’ 

Boas’ dilemma may be summarized somewhat as follows: Though all 
attempts to differentiate between myths and folk tales on the basis of subject 
matter are bound to fail, since similar supersensuous, metaphysical concepts 
enter into both, yet cultural rituals and novelistic folk stories are said to pre- 
cede the various mythological narratives with which they become associated. 
Myths, that is, are said to be rationalizations or after-thoughts attached te 
rituals and folk tales. On this assumption, there would appear to be a clear, 
scientific basis for distinguishing myths from folk tales,—a thesis later de- 
veloped by Malinowski. But if the association between empirical rituals and 
folk tales on the one hand, and myths on the other, is secondary, then the prob- 
lem remains how they ever became associated in the first place. As Boas him- 
self acknowledges, ‘‘The essential problem regarding the ultimate origin of 
mythologies remains —why human tales are preferably attached to animals, 
celestial bodies, and other personified phenomena of nature.’? Furthermore, 


8 Tbid., p. 617. 6 Boas, 1938, p. 242. 1? Boas, 1915, p. 349, 
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once it is granted that mythological concepts “enter into” folk tales, the prob- 
lem whether folk tales precede myths or vice versa becomes meaningless. 


* * * 


From the perspective of the psychocultural approach advanced here, 
Boas’ objection that the same tale could not be classed at one time as a myth 
and another time as a folk tale is not insurmountable. Since the object of 
myth, as Tylor noted, varies with the social standard of possibility, it follows 
that a given tale may at one time be classed as myth, and at another as a folk 
tale, depending upon the degree of credence attached to it by a given society. 
Lowie, in particular, has noted'* that folk tales are sometimes utilized for pur- 
poses of etiological rationalization of rites, and that priestly adaptation may 
convert fiction into sacred myth. Conversely, in the process of time, myths 
can become folk tales, which may then be refashioned by the creative artist 
into great literature having lasting symbolic value for subsequent generations, 
e.g. Goethe’s Faust, Cervantes’ Don Quixote and Melville’s Moby Dick. 

Boas himself has noted that folk tales are taken lightly by their originators 
while myths are taken seriously, but interpreted this psychological observa- 
tion in a static, fixed sense rather than from a changing, relativistic psycho- 
cultural perspective. Tales are not taken seriously by natives because they are 
myths; they are evaluated by us as myths because they are, or were, taken 
seriously by those who recount them. It is not only the nature of the meta- 
physical concepts involved or the distance of the prehistoric space-time in 
which the events narrated occurred, which determines whether or not a given 
tale is to be regarded as a myth; it is rather the psychocultural attitude or 
degree of belief of those who recount them. Thus the accepted belief or sub- 
jective truth of one epoch may become myth for the next. In all instances, it 
is the psychoculiural context, rather than the subject matter, which determines 
how a given narrative is to be classified. 

According to our thesis, the term “belief” is an epistemically neutral term 
in the sense of being beyond truth and falsity. To say that one believes a given 
statement tells us nothing of its scientific or objective validity, that is, whether 
the given statement is in accordance with empirically established facts. But 

myth is not a scientifically neutral term; on the contrary, it is a value-charged 
term and implies a negative evaluation as regards the validity of a given nar- 
rative. Myth, in other words, is correlative to belief and implies a priori that 
the narrative or explanation described as mythological is not true or credible. 
It is important to note, furthermore, that a myth is evaluated as such only 
from the perspective of those who do not share the ideas and beliefs under con- 
sideration. From the perspective of those who accept the ideas and beliefs as 
true or valid, the latter are not myths at all. What we may regard as “myths” 
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are, psychologically, charters of belief or sacred traditions for those who accept 
them and live by them. Belief is essential to the acceptance of myth, and ac- 
counts for its effectiveness in a given cultural context, but the very fact of 
belief implies that subjectively, that is, for the believer, the object of belief is 
not mythological. Hence non-belief in a given narrative, tradition or explana- 
tion is essential for its evaluation as myth, just as belief in its truth and validity 
is essential for its acceptance as an effective element of culture. In this way, 
the distinction between belief, myth and truth is retained, while the relativity 
of myth to belief and an accepted cultural standard of credibility is recognized. 

We must distinguish, furthermore, between myth and superstition. Myth 
involves a belief of a special kind, namely, an incredible belief or the idea of 
a credible impossibility. A superstition, on the other hand, is a mode of fear 
based on some irrational or mythological belief and usually involves some taboo 
in practice. Myths may give rise to superstitions and the latter may stimulate 
the invention of myths. Superstitions may, however, arise from any irrational 
association of ideas, whether metaphysical or empirical, such as the notion of 
a black cat as an omen of bad luck, and hence do not necessarily arise from 
mythical narratives or notions of the supernatural. Furthermore, since a super- 
stition is essentially an irrational fear, it is to be distinguished from pre-critical 
folk beliefs in general, some of which may comprise elements of empirical 
knowledge. Some recent works"* on “superstitions” apparently do not make this 
distinction, 

Since belief may be objectively either true or false, it follows that what a 
given individual regards as myth may reflect his own unbelief rather than ob- 
jective truth, just as his subjective “truth” may be objective myth. In this sense 
myth is a function of cultural belief and unbelief. Contemporary political 
propaganda and the “‘cold war’”’ between the East and the West provide many 
instances of this relativistic interpretation of myth. 

Objectively and normatively, however, myth is relative to scientific knowl- 
edge, and to this extent myth may be described as belief, usually expressed 
in narrative form, that is incompatible with scientific knowledge. Insofar as 
scientific knowledge is verifiable and potentially universal, the category of 
myth may be said to refer, by comparison, to notions and narratives which, 
though once accepted and believed, are no longer worthy of rational credence. 
Theories of disease prevalent in primitive cultures, for example, which explain 
disease as due to evil spirits, are mythological because they are incompatible 
with scientific medicine; and not merely because they are not believed by 
particular members of our society. 

This explains why so many scientists and philosophers belittle and regret 
myth-making, although they recognize its great influence in sociocultural life. 
Insofar as it is acknowledged that there is a normative body of well-authen- 
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ticated truth, and that human reason is capable of distinguishing truth from 
falsity and fiction, so far will responsible and mature minds prefer objective 
truth and well-founded faith to fictions and myths, regardless of the latter’s 
so-called pragmatic value. To regard myth as a neutral term beyond truth and 
falsity, and to interpret the culture of scientific rationalism as if it also were 
based on myth, is to undermine the very basis of rational and scientific 
thought. From this perspective, the greatest myth of the twentieth century is the 
identification of all cultural ideology with myth in the name of social science.” For 
this our modern social scientists have much to answer. 

The relativity of myth to scientific and philosophic knowledge as well as 
to belief in general, renders intelligible the continuous change in the evaluation 
of a particular myth or mythological system to be found at different periods 
of culture history. The firm faith of one generation becomes the myth of the 
next. Thus the Greek folk deities and religious traditions have become the 
myths of the classical scholars. Where belief is not guided by critical, self- 
correcting, scientific intelligence, the fortunes of a given myth vary from time 
to time and culture to culture, depending upon the changing psychocultural 
orientation of the society concerned. Thus it may happen that what one 
society regards as mere fable or legend unworthy of credence may become the 
accepted faith or dogma of another. In the process of historical acculturation, 
it may be shown, many primitive, religious traditions have become folk tales, 
while the folk tales of one culture have often been used to rationalize or vali- 
date the ritual and custom of another. 

It should be noted in this connection that, while all myths may be evalu- 
ated as incredible beliefs, there are, nevertheless, disparate degrees of truths in 
diverse types of myth. The great myths are those to which we moderns ascribe 
an implicit or latent symbolic truth-value which may never have been in- 
tended by their originators. Thus, although the narrative of Genesis concern- 
ing Adam and Eve and the forbidden fruit is regarded nowadays by critical 
scholars as mythological, it still continues to have for them significant, sym- 
bolic value as great literature, notwithstanding the fact that even the symbolic 
interpretations vary greatly, e.g. the often conflicting interpretations of the 
Fall of Man given by Freudians, Neo-Freudians and Jungian psychoanalysts. 
In brief, all myths, insofar as they are adjudged to be incompatible with nor- 
mative, scientific knowledge contain some elements of the false, fictitious or 
incredible, but some myths may, nevertheless, contain implicitly a greater 
degree of universal, symbolic truth than others. The great myths lend them- 
selves to a great variety of symbolic interpretations and their greatness lies 
precisely in their prolific suggestiveness for the creative imagintaion of the 
sensitive artist. That is to say, there is no one single type of symbolic inter- 
pretation of a given myth which is necessarily ¢he correct one, and all attempts 


2° Young, 1944; Maclver, 1947. 
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at a “scientific” mythology are bound to fail. In their attempts to “rational- 
ize” the symbolic significance of ancient myths, modern social scientists, and 
particularly the psychoanalysts (Freudian and non-Freudian alike), are but 
inventing “scientific” myths of their own. 

We must distinguish, also, between mythical beliefs and their artistic ex- 
pression. For example, Dante’s Divine Comedy and Milton’s Paradise Lost 
are not myths because they are products of the creative imagination of great 
poets, but because the basic beliefs of these poets concerning the Fall of Man 
are no longer taken literally or seriously. If, however, one accepted their basic 
religious beliefs he would not regard these great poems as myths, but rather, 
in agreement with their authors, as artistic expressions of fundamental religi- 
ous truths warranted by divine revelation. It is, therefore, not the poem itself 
which is mythological but rather the basic, underlying beliefs which it pre- 
supposes. 

Furthermore, if it be granted that myths are universal phenomena orig- 
inating in a plurality of motives and involving all mental faculties which may 
contribute to social delusion and error, then we may also accept the theory 
of the continuity of pre-critical, critical and scientific thought. There will be 
no need for us to attempt to reconstruct the mentality of primitive, pre-cul- 
tural man in order to arrive at a notion of the origin of myth. A critical, com- 
parative, psychocultural and ethnohistorical study of man reveals the essential 
similarity of the processes at work in the formation of myth, while allowing 
for differences in the types of myth which prevail at different times and in dis- 
parate cultures. According to the psychocultural approach advanced here, 
the so-called mythopoeic mind is a universal phenomenon characteristic of 
man at all times; all that has changed is the form of expression. In pre-critical 
cultures, myths of magic, culture-hero tales, cosmogonic and theogonic myths 
tend to prevail. In critical but pre-scientific culture, myths of the miraculous 
and supernatural gain currency. If, on the other hand, one rejects with 
Spinoza” the notion of a sphere of the supernatural and identifies God and 
nature, then all narratives of the supernatural and miraculous are treated as 
irrational myths. Science, in turn, gives rise to its own crop of secular myths, 
since science, as a self-correcting quest for knowledge, tends to outmode some 
of its own concepts and theories. In our so-called scientific culture, we have 
the secular beliefs of pseudo-science, such as the myths of racial superiority 
and the stereotypes of racial and national character. That is why, as Barrows 
Dunham” has urged, the struggle of “Man against Myth” demands such 
ceaseless vigilance and self-conscious, critical analysis. Myth is most potent 
when it is assumed complacently that one is free of it. The sociopolitical 
myths of our time are the product of the divorce of scientific thought from 
the social values which underlie our effective, social beliefs and institutions. 


*t Spinoza, 1906; Bidney, 1940. 2 Dunham, 1947. 
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According to the psychocultural thesis here submitted, myth varies with 
the historical stages of cultural thought, but the process of myth-making does 
not die a natural death with the emergence of critical, scientific thought. Each 
epoch has its own type of myth and the age of science has inevitably produced 
its own secular myths of rationalization. We must reckon with the fact that 
cultural progress is not inevitable, and that rational thought has proved itself 
quite capable of undermining its own foundations by espousing myth as a 
“higher” form of truth in the interests of national solidarity* and by reducing 
all cultural ideologies to the level of fictions. Normative, critical, scientific 
thought provides the only tested means of combatting the growth of myth, 
but it may do so only on condition that it retains its own integrity, and does 
not mistake reason for rationalization. 


THE VIKING FuND 
New York Clty 
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ULITHI AND THE OUTER NATIVE WorRLD* 
By WILLIAM A. LESSA 


LITHI occupies a significant and strategic place in the relationships 

which exist among the natives of the West Caroline Islands, particularly 
the area under the domination of Yap. It is the purpose of this paper to exam- 
ine the manner in which the various islands and atolls are structurally linked 
to one another, as well as to scan the more distant horizons of the native world 
known to Ulithians. 

External relations between Ulithi and certain islands stretching from Yap 
almost to Truk are determined by political, kinship, and religious factors. 
Politically, the atoll is subordinate to Yap, on the west, but superior to 
“‘Woleai”—the name which the people of Ulithi apply to the string of islands 
between them and Truk, on the east. It is the main link in the chain of au- 
thority which originates in the Gagil district of Yap and terminates with 
Pulap, Pulusuk, and Namonuito, about seven hundred miles to the east 
(see Fig. 1). The political connections between these various places are supple- 
mented by a parallel set of pseudo-kinship ties. In fact, political and kinship 
relationships, real or pretended, form one inseparable system—a paternalistic 
suzerainty, as it were. In addition, Yap occupies a special place as the seat of 
certain religious activities and locales. 

The historical connections among the islands involved in the Yap sphere 
of influence have not been worked out, but it is apparent that the various re- 
lationships serve primarily as vehicles for the transmission of tribute, gifts, 
and religious offerings. Orders which emanate from Yap to Ulithi and “Woleai” 
are essentially concerned with such goods. The flow, however, is not in one 
direction; there is a lesser, though nevertheless considerable, flow the other 
way. 

In the middle -period of the Japanese administration, and especially in 
1948 under the American regime, the actual operation of the system about to 
be described was dealt a severe blow. Since in order to understand the system 
at all it must be set forth as it was when, not long ago, it flourished in full 
vigor, this paper refers to it in the present tense. 


* The field work on which this paper is based was done in 1947 and 1948-49 as part of the 
Codrdinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology (CIMA) sponsored by the Pacific Sci- 
ence Board of the National Research Council. The author was aided in this work by the further 
sponsorship of the Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago. While he has attempted to 
adhere to a synthesis derived wholly from data obtained on Ulithi, it has been most helpful to have 
available pertinent unpublished materials supplied by Dr. David Schneider of the Harvard team 
of anthropologists who worked on Yap in 1947-48. Dr. Schneider has read the present manuscript 
and his generosity in clarifying discrepancies is greatly appreciated. The manuscript has had the 
benefit of readings also by Professors G. P. Murdock, Edwin Burrows, and Melford Spiro, CIMA 
anthropologists, and the opportunity is here taken to thank them for their kindness. 
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It should be emphasized that the account which follows cannot adequately 
describe the complete Yap sphere of authority. First of all, the data were 
procured from the point of view of Ulithi, and there may be discrepancies 
between the system as analyzed by others and the materials given here. 
Secondly, Yap controls islands which are not adequately covered from the 
vantage point offered by Ulithi. Thus, the atoll of Ngulu is a direct satellite 
of the Gorror district of Yap, and, though it has close cultural connections 
with Ulithi, it is not a formal part of the structure which involves Ulithi. For 
Ulithi does not have ties with that part of Yap outside the Gagil district. In 
fact, with one exception, its relation to Gagil is restricted to two villages, 
Gatchepar and Onean.' The exception to this rule is provided in the case of 
the relatively minor Fal Chohoi sib of Ulithi, which looks towards a patrilineal 
grouping in Gagil located in the village of Riken.? The reason for this aber- 
ration is unknown. On Ulithi, it is said that long ago even Onean was not in- 
cluded in the system.* Certainly, Onean’s ties are definitely less widespread 
than those of Gatchepar, so that this lends credibility to the statement. A cau- 
tion, however, should be introduced at this point against regarding the link- 


1 Known as Hachapar and Ielial, respectively, on Ulithi. In general, wherever Yap names are 
referred to in this discussion, the Yap version is given preference, if it is known. The spelling of 
native terms will, with some additions, follow the orthography proposed by S. H. Elbert, Ulithi- 
English and English-Ulithi Word Lists (United States Military Government, 1947). The additions 
are as follows: # is pronounced as the wu in “sun”; ki, the voiceless palatal fricative, is used in most 
cases where Elbert uses hard g. 

2 The terminology employed by writers with respect to unilateral descent groups in Micro- 
nesia is not uniform and needs clarification. There are in this area the descent groups which 
American anthropologists usually term “sibs.”” However, recent investigators in the field have 
shown an inclination to introduce the term “lineage” in those cases where the members of these 
kin groupings can show an actual, not merely a traditional, genealogical relationship. A lineage 
therefore differs from a sib only in so far as traceable descent is concerned. According to this defi- 
nition, on Ulithi there are both sibs and lineages, each being matrilineal. In order to prevent con- 
fusion, the present paper employs one term, sib, for both of these, since no fruitful distinction exists 
between the two. The people of Ulithi themselves have a single term, hailang, for each of them, 
and see no difference in their character, though some investigators who have worked in Micro- 
nesia have found that lineages are members of particular sibs. While the present writer simplifies 
matters with respect to Ulithi by using one term alone, it is necessary to recognize that a special 
situation exists on Yap. There, recent work has indicated the presence of two kinds of descent 
groups, one matrilineal and the other patrilineal. The Harvard anthropologists refer to them as 
“matrisibs” and “‘patrilineages,”’ respectively, but for the sake of simplicity they will here be re- 
ferred to as “matrilineal sibs” and “patrilineal lineages.” The Yap matrilineal sib is limited in 
power, function, and importance, though district chieftainships are passed on within it. The Yap 
patrilineal lineage, on the other hand, is the land-owning, inheriting, and succeeding unit, and vil- 
lage chieftainships are passed on within it. 

3 A personal communication from Dr. Schneider seems to clear up this matter, In it he 
states that the village of Onean is a newly-rich, upstart village which has by dint of a series of 
astute political moves which coincided with wars moved up in-half a century from low to high 
caste, attaining a number five and then a number two position in the seven strata into which the 
nine classes of people on that island are ranked. 
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ages between Ulithi and Yap as being a phenomenon arising out of relation- 
ships between the villages as such. If Yap villages are alluded to, it is by virtue 
of the fact that they contain within them the appropriate kin groups. 

There are no data in Ulithi which throw light on how this whole system got 
started. The theory is attractive that the people of Yap are intrusive in this 
part of the Caroline Islands, and that they have organized the natives and 
land of the subject islands in such a way as to reflect their own caste system.‘ 
There is no way of knowing if there has ever been a rebellion against this 
system on the part of the people of Ulithi or the islands to the east. 


THE POLITICAL RELATION BETWEEN ULITHI AND YAP 


The Yap-Ulithi-“Woleai” chain of authority begins in the Gagil district 
of Yap. More specifically, it originates with the head of the Woloi matrilineal 
sib, which is located in Gatchepar village, since the chieftainship of Gagil 
district is vested in this sib, and the head of the sib must not only belong to it, 
but must also be a resident of Gatchepar village. At the time of this study, 
Fithingmau Niga, an aged man, was the paramouni chief. As such he was the 
head of the leading matrilineal sib in the principal village of the district. 

When the paramount chief of Gagil issues an order to the islands east of 
Yap, it first goes to the paramount chief of Ulithi Atoll. This chief is the head 
of the Lamathakh sib, a kin group which in point of fact has become biologi- 
cally extinct but has been replaced by members of the rather prolific Fasilus 
sib.§ 

Ulithi then transmits the order in two directions, one spreading internally, 
the other externally. Internally, it goes to the head of the Lamrui sib, which is 
the second ranking sib, though it, too, is biologically éxtinct and has been re- 
placed by individuals who belong to the great Hofalii sib, widespread through- 
out the Carolines. From this chief, the order passes to the head of the Fal Le 
Mei sib, whose importance stems from the fact that he is the superior metang, 
or council head, of the two melang who officiate together on the island of 
Mogmog, where the Lamathakh and Lamrui sibs are located. Next, the order 
passes to the head of the Lugalap sib on the island of Sorlen, immediately east 
of Mogmog. From there it goes simultaneously to the head of the Munich sib 


* Schneider states that the relations between the high caste of Yap and the people of Ulithi 
resemble the relations between the high and the low castes on Yap. There, the basis of relationship 
is fundamentally one of land ownership. The milingai, or lower caste, does not own the land it lives 
on, its land belonging to certain patrilineal lineages of the pilung, or upper-caste grouping. Not 
all such upper-caste groupings own lower-caste land; only some of them do. Yet it is the lineage 
and not the village which is the landowning unit. What interests us here is that the people of Ulithi 
and ‘‘Woleai” are regarded by the Yapese as people of the milingai, or low-caste, and that certain 
Yap lineages own certain lands in these islands to the east. 

5 In Ulithi, the oldest male of a sib is the head of that sib. All sibs are matrilineal, the double 
descent situation which prevails on Yap being absent. 
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on Mangejang, the Hapelim sib on Lam, and the Fasilus sib on Pigelelel.* The 
head of the Munich sib, the first-named of these three, relays the order to the 
Hachlau and Lipipi sib heads on the island of Falalop. He also relays it, simul- 
taneously, to the Lebohat sib head on Fasserai and the Fachal sib head on 
Lossau. From Falalop the order goes to the head of the If: ng sib on Asor and 
the Bugat Le Palap sib on Losiep. The chain of authority is indicated in Fig. 2. 


YAP —> ULITHI WOLEAI 


Mogmog Is. 
Lamathokh sib 
Ldmrui sib 
Fol Le Mei sib 

; 

Sorlen_Is. 


Lugalap sib 


7 
Lom Is. Mangejang Is. Pigelele! Is. 
Hapelim sib Murtch sib Fasilus sib 
Fasserai Is. Falalop is. Lossau Is. 
Hachlau and 
Lebohat sib Lipipi sib Fachal sib 


Losiep Is. Asor ls. 
Bugat Le Polap 


if sib 
sib 


Fic. 2.—The internal diffusion of orders in the chain of authority 
from Yap to Ulithi to “Woleai.” 


So that he may consult with the paramount chief of Gagil for orders, an 
annual voyage to Yap is expected of the paramount chief of Ulithi. These 
orders, which are political, as distinguished from kinship and religious matters, 
are concerned with pitigil tamol, or tribute, which consists principally of fine 
fiber textiles, mats, rope, and food. It goes only to the chief of Gagil district. 
It is sent irregularly, demands for its delivery being imparted either at the 


* This sib is independent of the Fasilus sib on Mogmog. Marriage between the two is per- 
mitted. 
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annual conference or by sending out a special emissary from Yap to Ulithi.’ 
Several years may elapse before a demand for pitigil tamol is made by Gagil. 


THE SAWEI RELATION BETWEEN ULITHI AND YAP 


Another aspect of the Yap-Ulithi system is to be found in the so-called 
sawei relationship maintained between the two. It is based on owner-tenant 
relationships, as well as caste, but it has a softer character than the political 
relationships discussed above. 

Each Ulithi sib is called the ‘‘child” of its opposite grouping in Gagil, the 
latter being called its ‘‘parent.’’ The gifts which one exchanges with the other 
are called sawei, a term that is likewise applied to the baskets used to transport 
the gifts. The word has a more general meaning, and is used to describe the 
groupings which exchange gifts, as well as the relationship itself. 

Though actually the sawei relationship is one between two caste groups, 
one of which is the landlord and the other the serf, in practice it is best un- 
derstood in terms of gift-exchange and reciprocal hospitality between groups 
maintaining the attitude that they are “‘parent” and “‘child.”” Whether real 
kinship exists now, or existed in the past, is problematical, but the symbolism, 
as well as a whole complex of correspondingly appropriate behavior, is never- 
theless maintained. 

Sawei is not tribute. It is hard to justify even calling it “rent,” for if the 
term were to be used in this manner we would be presented with the ludicrous 
situation of the landlord giving his serf more ‘‘rent’”’ than he receives; for, if 
anything, the “child,” in this case Ulithi, gets the better of the bargain, or, at 
least, comes out even, as we shall see. 

Political considerations enter into this scheme only in an indirect way. A 
patrilineal lineage in Yap may lose some of its landholdings. Otherwise, how- 
ever, political control is a wholly separate matter, and a political chief has no 
authority over the activities of a man acting as spokesman and head of the 
landholding lineage.*® 


7In recent years, Fithingmau has been sending Foneg, a chief of lesser rank. Actually, the 
role of emissary should be filled by Bugulru, a chief of higher rank than Foneg, but he is too young 
for the assignment. Since 1948 Foneg’s trips have fallen to the vanishing point, especially because 
the American civil administration officers feel that he is persona non grata to the tributary islands 
of Yap. It is interesting to note that Foneg is a Ulithian by birth and was adopted as a boy by a 
Yapese woman, Metun, who herself traces descent to the Lamathakh (Fasilus) sib on Ulithi. How- 
ever, her husband, Ienefel, was a Yapese. Foneg now identifies himself completely with Yap, where 
by reason of his adoption, he acts as head of several lineages which are biologically but not socio- 
politically extinct. 

8 This conclusion flows from certain data supplied by Dr. Schneider for Yap, where the 
class position of a village may be reduced as the result of war, in which case one or another of its 
constituent patrilineal lineages may be stripped of its low-caste lands. Or, a lineage may lose its 
low-caste lands because it, or one of its members, gets involved in some criminal action. While 
such records are not at hand to show that this applies to Ulithi landholdings, records for the in- 
ternal situation at Gagil do exist. 


-List of lands and descent groupings in a sawei lap relationship, 


TABLE 1. 
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We may now examine in detail the actual tie-up between specific lands on 
Ulithi, and the sibs which “own” them locally, as well as the patrilineal lineages 
which control them from Yap. First of all, a division must be recognized be- 
tween those sibs which are Jap, or big, and those which are wachich, or small. 
The basis for this distinction, which extends to the respective chiefs, seems 
to depend on whether or not the sib controls large or small landholdings, the 
big groups controlling whole sawei districts, and the small ones controlling 
subdivisions of these districts. At any rate, the distinction is always made by 
natives, in whose minds there is no confusion as to whether or not a sib and 
its head is lap or wachich. Table 1 shows the sawei landownership districts of 
Ulithi and the “‘big” sibs which control them locally, as well as the “‘big” 
Yap lineages which ultimately “own” them. The chiefs who are paired with 
one another are of equivalent rank. Thus, the paramount chief of Ulithi deals 
with the paramount chief of Gagil district on Yap. But all chiefs have direct 
relations with one another, never working through the political chiefs, who, 
as such, have no part in the sawei complex at all. 

The Ulithi sawei lap is ordinarily a sib which outranks all others for the 
islands, groups of islands, or parts of islands which constitute the sawei? district. 
Thus, the west side of the island of Mogmog (Lul Le Paling) is controlled 
locally by the leading sib of that side, while the east side of the island (Lul Le 
Eawachich) is controlled by the leading sib of that side, these being, respec- 
tively, Lamathakh and Lamrui. Whether a sib is important by virtue of being 
the head of a sawei district, or whether it was important before Yap domina- 
tion, one can not say. This much is true, however—though these sibs have a 
political standing within the local system independent of the sawei standing, 
they more or less coincide. Despite the rule which says that “big” sibs have 
“big” status, there are some sibs with such status that are really comparatively 
unimportant in the local scene and, in fact, contribute their gifts by means of 
Ulithi chiefs who carry on direct major gift relations. In Table 1, these sibs are 
pointed out in the footnotes. How the total dual arrangement has come about 
is not known, but it may tentatively be suggested that it represents, on the 
one hand, an imposed sawei arrangement coming from Yap, and, on the other, 
an indigenous political arrangement which existed prior to that time. 

The sawei wachich sibs may now be examined. They are of minor rank, as 
we have indicated, and their lands are subdivisions of lap divisions. These 
small sibs are listed in Tables 2 and 3. In the case of the listings in Table 2, 
the landholdings of these sawei wachich are easy to work out, since they consist 
of whole islands, even though smal] and unimportant ones. In the case of Table 
3, the lands belonging to the sibs are subdivisions of various islands, and be- 
cause of their complexity are not listed. The Ulithi sib, Limat, is curious in 
that, as indicated in a footnote to Table 1, it has an indirect Jap status, where- 
as in Table 2 it is definitely wachich. This means that Limat sends “big” gifts 
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to Wolpei No. 1 on Yap and “small” ones to Tolriokh No. 2 on that same 
island. 


TABLE 2.—List of lands and descent groupings in a sawei wachich relationship. 


Ulithi Yap 


Sub- “Tenant” Incumbent || “Owner” | Incumbent 
District Matrilineal | Location Head Patrilineal| Location | Head 
Sib (1949) Lineage | (1949 
Malotel || Hamakhrang | Mogmog | Peilukh Tolriokh | Gatchepar | Toubalau 
No. 1 
Mas Fal Khel Falalop Bwabewech || Tera Gatchepar | Thing 
Bulubul Limat Falalop Mahothal Tolriokh | Gatchepar | Thing 
No.2 
Lolang Taupefang Fasserai | Waterii ipo Gatchepar Thepengakh 


Just as sibs are classed as Jap or wachich, so are the gifts which they send, 
with the single exception just noted. A “big” sib always sends and receives 
“big” gifts, at least as far as Ulithi is concerned. But some lineages on Yap 
hold a dual position, being Jap and wachich at the same time, though never 
with reference to the same Ulithi sib. Thus Table 1 shows that Yap Fetepebwai 
is “big’’ with respect to Ulithi Ifang and Lugalap, but Table 3 shows the same 
lineage to be ‘‘small’”’ with respect to Fal Puloi and Maiefang. The reason for 
this double role is not clear, but one cannot help but feel that if the matter 
could be adequately probed, it would turn out that this situation has been 
brought about for either one of two reasons—the extinction of lineages on 
Yap, with their subsequent absorption by other lineages which have persisted 
till today, or, as would seem to be more likely, the transference of land- 
holdings from one lineage to another because of default through war or crime. 

Another feature of the sawei relationship is the extension of hospitality, 
and on this important role we shall dwell for but a brief moment at this time. 
It has already been indicated that each Ulithi sib, known locally as a hailang, 
is reckoned as the “‘child” of a designated “‘parent’”’ lineage on Yap, referred to 
as a labinauw. The relationship is symbolized by the actual use of kinship 
terms. Thus, a Ulithian addresses the Yapese of his corresponding lineage as 
fémai or silei, father or mother, whichever the case may be, being addressed 
in turn as Jai, child. The relationship goes beyond mere terminology. In social 
interaction the prevailing theme is, again, that cf parent-child behavior. 
Yapese in Gagil district look after Ulithian guests as one would a son or 
daughter, and supervise their actions as parents might, rewarding them when 
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TABLE 3.—List of remaining descent groupings in a sawei wachich relationship, 
with the names of lands omitted. 


Ulithi Yap 
“Tenant” Incumbent | “Owner” Incumbent 
Matrilineal Location Head I Patrilineal Location Head 
Sib (1949) i} Lineage (1949) 
Lipipi Falalop Mukhul || Falehar Gatchepar | Fithingmau 
Tuluk 
—| — 
Uspath Falalop | Bwabwech | 
Thelengach Onean Figir 
Likipa Falalop Milisou i | Wachich 
(Falalop) | 
Ifang Wachich Asor Itelukh | 
| | 
Wolepei Lam Thiguliel | Fetepebwai Onean Figir Laruan 
| 
Hapelim Lam | Tenefel | 
Lifal Falalop | Huior 
| 
Lifal Wachich Falalop | Résélmal shines Gatchepar Bugulru 
No. 1 | | | 
| 
Lifal Wachich | Falalop | Mangel | 
No. 2 
Fal Puloi Mangejang | | | Chiioior | 
—|| Tohobwi | Gatchepar | Bugulru 
cect | Mangejang | | Chiioior | 
Fal Howal | Falalop | Maielemar | Thumnuch Gatchepar | ) Stes 
Maitr Sorlen Wegelemar | Bwoleau | Gatchepar Seleng 
Felior | Asor | Rolmar | 1 
Miriang | Gatchepar | Foneg 
Fal Huliféi Mogmog he Suwel | | 
Iucholop | Falalop E Habungumar | Lothowerekh | Sener | Foneg 
Chuchii | Fasserai | Harongothal it a | Gatchepar | Foneg 
Fal Le Mei | Mogmog | Ubwoth 
| | 
| | | 
Hathiar | Mogmog | Milisou || Ipo Gatchepar | Thepengakh 
Taupefang | Fasserai | Waterii | | 
\ 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


“Tenant” | Incumbent | “Owner” Incumbent 
Matrilineal Location | Head Patrilineal Location | Head 
Sib | (1949) | Lineage | (1949) 
Maiefang Falalop | Huar Felingien Gatchepar | Thepengakh 
Hamakhrang Mogmog Peilukh Tolriokh No. 1 Gatchepar | Ioubalau 
Metathou Asor Lalawe || Mangalru No. 1 | Onean Mangelol 
Maitir Wachich | Asor [athelmarech 
-—|| Mangalru No. 2 Onean Maching 
Maralbwél Asor Itelukh 
Maitr Asor Lalawe Mangel Gatchepar | Liichu 
Fal Khel Falalop Bwabwech || Tora | Gatchepar | Thing 
Rét Falalop Résélmal Wolpei No. 2 Onean Thapoi 
Fal Chohoi Falalop Uwelpelui }) Chokhil Riken Buchun 
Lekhfali Mogmog Ifanglimar || Feldrus Gatchepar | Bwemele 
Lemat Mogmog Iang*r Towal Gatchepar | Hamanang 


they are “good” and punishing them when they are “bad.’”’ They feed, clothe, 
and house them, and load them with gifts when they leave. In return, the 
Ulithian must show filial respect and obedience. If a Yapese comes to Ulithi- 
as he seldom does—his sawei sib there must act towards him as a grown child 
towards a parent. The Ulithian, because of his low caste, must accept the 
fatherly role of all Gagil Yapese, not only those of his sawei lineage, though 
as far as the groupings themselves are concerned it is only those which are 
joined in sawei that call one another parent and child. 


THE RELIGIOUS RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ULITHI AND YAP 


While the precise religious relationship between Ulithi and Yap has not 
been finally worked out, we know a good deal about it. Each year the Ulithi 
sibs of big sawei rank must transmit mepel, or religious offerings, to the Yap 
lineages with which they are paired. The mepel is handed over to each chief of 
the appropriate lineage. He receives it on behalf of his group’s principal an- 
cestral ghost, the people of both Ulithi and Yap having a system of ancestor 
worship in which these ghosts play a large part in human affairs. On the sur- 
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face, it might appear that the Yap ghosts also belong to the people of Ulithi, 
but they are better explained as another aspect of the caste system. It is likely 
that the offerings sent to Yap are compensation for services rendered by these 
ghosts to the sibs of Ulithi, and that the role of Yap lineages is to act as an 
intermediary with such ghosts. Such a pattern is in harmony with the pater- 
nalistic attitude taken by the upper caste and has a basis in a situation which 
exists internally between the castes on Yap.?® 

Mepel, lixe tribute but unlike sawei, flows only from Ulithi to Yap, for 
there would be no point in its going in the other direction. German writers 
used to suppose that the offerings went exclusively to the paramount chief 
of Gagil. If that chief receives a large amount, it is either because the contrib- 
uting Ulithi sib is the most important of its atoll, or because the Yap lineages’ 
ghosts are very powerful. The other sibs are under no obligation to send reli- 
gious offerings to the Marlo lineage on Yap, for they do not have a sawei 
relationship with it 


THE RELATION OF ULITHI TO “WOLEAI” 


Between Ulithi and the islands to the east, known collectively as ‘‘Woleai,” 
a political relationship exists which closely repeats the pattern between Yap 
and Ulithi, except that in this case orders do not originate in Ulithi, which 
merely transmits those received from higher up. Therefore, Ulithi does not 
receive pitigil tamol in its own right; it transmits it to Yap.’® Ulithi has a 
sawei lap relationship with “Woleai,” however, which is almost exactly like 
the one it has with Yap. It also acts as the intermediary in a separate sawei lap 
relation which exists between “Woleai” and Yap. 

A more detailed analysis of the above facts may begin by first following 
the thread of political relationships where it was left off above." It was pointed 
out there that when Ulithi receives orders from Yap it transmits them not 
only internally, but to Fais, Sorol, and Woleai. The first two do not pass the 
order any further, whereas Woleai does, transmitting it to Eauripik, Faraulep, 
and Ifalik. Of these three, Ifalik passes it on to Lamotrek, which passes it on 
simultaneously to Elato and Satawal. Satawal passes it on to Puluwat, which 
relays it to Pulap, Pulusuk, and Namonuito. The complete chain of authority, 
omitting internal ramifications, is illustrated in Fig. 3. It is scrupulously ob- 
served, and “‘Woleai’”’ will not execute orders from Yap except via Ulithi. 

The political importance of Ulithi in the Yap sphere of authority, then, is 


® Schneider states that on Yap each patrilineal lineage which owns a low-caste land looks out 
for the spiritual welfare of its low-caste tenants. He does not believe, as was told the author on 
Ulithi, that the great spirit, longolap, is an ancestral ghost of the leading Gagil lineage. The people 
of Ulithi may well be quite confused on this matter, for they seem to know surprisingly little about 
Iongolap, except that he is very powerful. 

10 “‘Woleai” does not always send its tribute to Yap at the same time that Ulithi does. 
1 On page 32. 
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that it acts as intermediary between “‘Woleai” and Yap; it even represents 
these islands at Gagil, for their chiefs never consult directly vis-a-vis the chief 
at Gagil. In fact, they ordinarily do not make the trip to Yap at all, traveling 
only as far as Ulithi, where they ascertain from its paramount chief what 
orders have been issued to them. On account of the long distances involved, 
such trips are made every two or three years instead of annually.” 

As has been indicated, a sawei lap relationship exists between Ulithi and 
“‘Woleai” which duplicates that between Ulithi and Yap. However, a Ulithian 


J Fors | | 
itolik 4 Lomotres| Sotowal | | Puluwat 


Fic. 3.—The chain of authority from Yap to Ulithi to “Woleai.” 


who is a sawei lap chief with respect to Yap is not in all cases a similar chief 
with respect to ‘‘Woleai,” though there are several who hold this dual position. 
Conversely, some of the Ulithi men who are chiefs for “Woleai” islands do 
not have a similar position with respect to Yap. This argues for a separation 
of the two landlord-serf systems existing in ‘Woleai.” In its orientation with 
the islands to the east the role of Ulithi is of course reversed, and its sibs are 
now the “parent” and the sibs of ‘Woleai” are their “children.’* It will be 
remembered that the islands of “Woleai” have direct sawei lap relationships 
with Yap, so that with respect to that island, too, they are “children.” This 
means that in each instance Yap is a “parent.” Table 4 lists the Ulithi sawei 
chiefs and the eastern islands for which they are responsible. 

Just as Ulithi sends sawei to Yap, so ‘‘Woleai”’ sends it to Ulithi. It is not 
as large, however, and is sent not annually but every two or three years. A 
return gift, of course, is always made. 


12 Fais and Sorol are exceptions to this general scheme, for they receive their orders once a 
year. However, since their people are unskilled in navigation, special arrangements must be made 
to communicate with them, something that is not difficult, because they are comparatively close 
to Ulithi. The latter sends a canoe to Fais to fetch the paramount chief there, But it does so be- 
fore, rather than after, the trip has been made by Ulithi to take pitigil tayol to Yap. This is to 
enable the Fais chief to visit the Wolpei Le Thapoi lineage at Gagil, ratbvr than to see the para- 
mount chief there. In fact, he never consults with the latter, and so ~#d is the formality that he 
does not know what instructions are to be given him till the return trip to Ulithi has been com- 
pleted. As for Sorol, the paramount chief there does not make trips to Yap, as does the chief from 
Fais. Like Fais, it does not send a canoe to U!:iin, for, even in the days before the typhoon which 
caused the evacuation of virtually_ati of its inhabitants, the people of Sorol were so unskilled in 
navigation that they never iegotiated long voyages. Therefore, instead of fetching the chief of 
Sorol to Ulithi and giving him his orders there, Ulithi annually sends an emissary to him. 

13 Tt was not precisely ascertained which “‘Woleai” sibs have this sawei relation with Ulithi, 
but it is likely that it is the leading matrilineal sib of each island. 
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Ulithi has another intermediary role, because ‘‘Woleai’” has a sawei rela- 
tionship not only with Ulithi, but also with Yap. This means that if Yap, 
Ulithi, and “Woleai” are thought of as three units in a system, each 
exercises two simultaneous sawei relations. But, though Ulithi deals directly 
with the unit to the west and the unit to the east, Yap and “‘Woleai” must 
deal indirectly with one another, through Ulithi as intermediary. On account 
of the great distances in the Carolines this arrangement seems eminently 
sensible, though the possibility must never be overlooked that unknown 
historical reasons rather than expediency may have been father to the scheme. 


TABLE 4.—List of the Ulithi Sibs “owning” the islands of 
“Woleai” at the sawei lap level 


| Incumbent 
Ulithi Location | Head “Woleai” Islands “Owned” 
(1949) 


Lamathakh | Mogmog Wegelemar | Utagal (Woleai), Puluwat, Pulap, Pulu- 
suk, Namonuito 


Fal Le Mei Mogmog | Ubwoth | Lamotrek, Satawal, Elato 

Hathiar | Mogmog Ianger ‘in 

Lipipi Falalop | Makhul Sorol r 

Hachlau Falalop | Rukhliol Falalop (Woleai) . 

Lifal Falalop Turus Falalis (Woleai) 

Fal Howal | Falalop Tach Paliau (Woleai). ta 

Murtich ] Mangejang | Chiioior Mariaon-Saliap-Tagaulap (Woleai), Eau- 
| | ripik 

Lebohat | Fasserai | Harongothal | Fais, Raur (Woleai), Ifalik 


As for sawei wachich relationships, a certain imbalance is seen to exist in 
the symmetrical plan hitherto outlined, for this minor kind of pairing is lacking 
between “‘Woleai” and the two units to the west. The reason for this is not 


14 The atolls of ‘“‘Woleai” are properly treated as a unit for sawei purposes, for they have only 
external, no internal, sawei relationships. Thus, all these islands and atolls are, for present pur- 
poses, as much of a unit as the several islands of Ulithi alone. 
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clear, but it may reflect the fact that the islands of ““Woleai” are owned always 
as complete units, not in fractions. 

It will by now be apparent that a situation exists in which the islands of 
“Woleai” are held simultaneously by the patrilineal lineages of Yap and the 
matrilineal sibs of Ulithi. This seeming paradox may possibly be explained on 
the grounds that Yap gives Ulithi sawei benefits as a reward for its position 
as intermediary with ‘“Woleai,” and that we should not define ownership of 
land in the sawei sense too literally. Ulithi informants, in discussing this 
system, always stressed the amity between sawei sibs, and when hard- 
pressed for a translation of the word would say it meant “friend,” though this 
is obviously not its real meaning. At any rate, they never referred to it as 
implying land ownership, this meaning having been read into it by the author 
since leaving the field. 

Ulithi has a third intermediary role, as the agent for the transmission of 
mepel, or religious offerings, from ‘‘Woleai”’ to certain designated sawei 
lineages on Yap. These offerings are delivered to Ulithi from the east, from 
there to be transmitted westward. Fig. 4 shows in schematic form the complete 
structure as it has been described up to this point. 


Pitigt 
Lap 


YAP Sawei Wachich ULITH!| Lop 


Fic. 4.—The flow vf tribute, gifts, and religous offerings among the islands of the 
Gagil sphere of authority. 


In summary, while Ulithi derives a certain amount of prestige by being 
the intermediary between Yap and “Woleai,” it does not have power to orig- 
inate orders or to receive tribute. It exercises no political control over the 
islands of the east, except as the intsrument of the paramount chief at Gagil. 
It is allowed no formal initiative by Yap in directing the affairs of these islands, 
though there is little doubt that it has some degree of influence by virtue of 
its closeness to Yap. Whatever real authority it exercises over ‘Woleai”’ is due 
to the parent role in the sawei system which it has with respect to those islands, 
but this is a matter which operates only between sibs as such, and not on an 
island level. 
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ULITHI AND THE REST OF THE NATIVE WORLD b 


Having defined the structural aspects of the relationships which exist be- 
iween Ulithi, Yap and “Woleai,” let us proceed to clothe the skeleton with 
iicsh and blood. We may then make a brief survey of the relation of Ulithi to 
the islands outside the sphere of Yap authority. 

There can be no doubt that the Yap political “empire” forms the real uni- 
verse of the Ulithian, and that in this universe Yap plays the principal part, 
for it is with Yap that social intercourse is most intense. 

The trips which are made to Yap to pay tribute are the means by which 
Ulithi and the eastern islands fulfill their political obligations, carry on the 
exchange of goods, and satisfy personal requirements. These voyages, made 
by fleets of large sea-going ‘“‘flying proas,” transport a not inconsiderable 
number of individuals, bent either on official or private business. About every 
two or three years canoes from Woleai, Faraulep, Eauripik, Lamotrek, Ifalik, P 
Elato, and Satawal arrive by arrangement at Ulithi. Each of these islands 
or atolls sends a canoe apiece, except Woleai, which sends eight, one for g 
each of its main islands: Utagal, Fulalis, Saliap, Tagaulap, Mariaon, Fa- 
lalop, Paliau, and Raur. Up to the middle of the last century, the atolls of 
Pulap, Namonuito, Puluwat, and Pulusuk used to send canoes of their own, 
but they no longer do so, now transmitting their tribute goods through 
Satawal. Fais, close to Ulithi, has never sent tribute or other goods in its own 
boats. Since its people do not have sails for their canoes, they either have a 
Ulithian canoe come to transport them and their goods, or they enlist Ulithian 
navigators to sail canoes which they have obtained from Yap but which they 
are themselves incapable of handling. 

When all the canoes have assembled in the large lagoon at Ulithi, they head 
southwest for Yap as soon as the weather is propitious. The fleet totals twenty- 
two canoes, for, in addition to all those above, Ulithi sends eight of its own, 
each representing a major island in the atoll. They are capable of carrying 
many passengers and a considerable amount of cargo. A navigator, or pelii, 
from the island of Falalop in Ulithi Atoll is traditionally in charge of the fleet, 
and is in complete command when the canoes are in the open sea. 

A considerable exchange of inter-island goods takes place on this occasion. 
In the case of tribute, the kinds of things sent to Yap are woven breechclouts, 
coconut oil (hapakep), sennit rope, pandanus sails, pandanus mats, tobacco 
(obtained, in the case of Ulithi, from Fais), and a food substance known as 
iiloliuth.> The religious offerings sent to Yap are of three kinds—fiber loin- 
cloths of the machi type,"* pandanus mats, and coconut oil. The tribute sent 


146 This is made of palm sap which has been boiled till it is sticky, after which grated coconut I 
is stirred into it. The liquid is poured into bamboo moulds and allowed to dry; then the bamboo is t 
broken away, leaving a hard stick of sweetened coconut meat. ¢ 
16 Characterized by an intricate black and red design, and used only on special occasions. r 
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by all the islands subject to Yap is the same, except that in the case of offerings 
Ulithi alone transmits loincloths and pandanus mats, its supply being deemed 
sufficient, it is said, for the great Yap spirit, Iongolap. 

One might be tempted to assume that Ulithi and the other peoples 
tributary to Yap are at a disadvantage in their relations with that island; but 
this is not so, for what is received from Yap is considered to be more than 
ample repayment. Yap, while it gives nothing in return for tribute and re- 
ligious offerings, does make a return for the sawei always brought on these 
voyages, a return that consists of such plant foods as squash, sweet potatoes, 
taro, false taro (Cyrlosperma chamissonis), bread-fruit, yams, and bananas. It 
sends no fish, for these are plentiful in the other islands. It also gives gifts of 
turmeric, combs, bamboo, and purses made of a long grass called boger. To the 
low-lying islands subordinate to Yap these goods mean a great deal, for so 
poor is their soil that they either lack many of the products which they receive 
or else can produce them only in insufficient quantity. In fact, taking the 
greater size and richness of Yap into account, it would seem that the balance 
is really in favor of the tributary islands. 

In addition to the exchanges already described, informal trading is carried 
on between individuals, in food, turmeric, purses, and combs, even if they do 
not live in Gagil. All in all, then, the great voyages undertaken to Yap are 
the occasions for much interchange of goods. 

The relation between Ulithi and Yap, as well as between “Woleai” and 
Yap, permits the visitors to receive certain benefits and hospitality as long as 
they remain on that island. Many of them have relatives whom they wish 
to visit, while others go because they wish to avail themselves of timber and 
other facilities for building canoes to take home, and still others are motivated 
purely by a spirit of adventure. Visiting is commonplace, figures showing that 
sixty-five per cent of all the people of Ulithi, for example, have been on Yap 
at some time or other. The sawei relationship assures that the visitor is well 
oriented and well ‘cared for; he is at horse there, much as a child is at home 
when he goes to stay with his parents. He has his niche. 

When a Ulithian arrives on Yap, either on official or personal business, he 
reports straight to the sawei lineage to which he is affiliated, and receives its 
shelter and hospitality till he leaves.’ He is given a place to sleep. If he has 
come to build a canoe, he is given all facilities required. He receives all his 
food, usually raw, from the members of the host lineage. This consists of fish, 
true and pseudo-taro, sweet potatoes, squash, yams, booi (Polynesian chest- 
nuts), breadfruit, sugar cane, watermelons, mountain apples, and papayas. 


17 The paramount chief of Ulithi used to stay in the men’s house at Gatchepar known as the 
Falaso, though he could stay with his sawei kinfoik if he preferred. The Falaso was also open to 
the paramount chiefs of ‘‘Woleai.” Other visitors cou!d, if they wished, stay at the Falaso, but or- 
dinarily they did not. This men’s house was destroyed by the Japanese during the war for fear it 
might serve as a landmark for enemy planes. It has not been rebuilt. 
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Certain foods, however, are taboo to him while he is on Yap. The restric- 
tion is especially applicable to fish, where over fifty species and varieties, 
ordinarily eaten by the Yapese, are forbidden to him. These include thirteen 
kinds of trigger-fish, five kinds of surgeon-fish, eight kinds of jack-fish, three 
kinds of rudder-fish, two kinds of puffers, three kinds of sur-mullet, two kinds 
of hound-fish, fourteen kinds of sea bass, two kinds of wrasse, and a scattered 
number of others: pompano, thread-backed butterfly-fish, sole, trunk-fish, 
black marlin, porcupine-fish, and four—likh, therii, hathekh, teiau—which are 
unidentified. There are, in addition, two kinds of cuttle fish, regarding which 
there is no general agreement as to whether a taboo does or does not exist. The 
visitor is not, however, underfed, for the number of species and varieties in 
the waters of this part of the world is considerable. And, though some of the 
choicest fish are forbidden him, the Ulithian, even in his own homeland, may 
not eat many of these same fish. 

Certain plant foods are also taboo. The banana and the rowal, a large 
fruit which does not grow on Ulithi, are on the proscribed list; true taro may 
not be eaten if the root is ramified; and yams which have been cut in two are 
also taboo. The restrictions on plant foods, being so few in number, impose no 
hardship on the Ulithian, whose poor coralline soil yields fewer varieties and 
less quantity of many of the foods he sees on Yap. 

In order to put these restrictions in their proper light, it should be noted 
that they apply not only to Ulithians who go to Yap, but also to those who 
go to ““Woleai.” Moreover, they in turn apply to all people who go to Ulithi 
from these eastern islands. As a matter of fact, even the Yapese must observe 
them whenever they travel, so that, in so far as food is concerned, one can 
say that the taboo is impartial and not designed to maintain the superiority 
of any group. 

Other restrictions on social behavior, however, seem inspired by considera- 
tions of caste. While the Ulithian is referred to as a child and is treated pater- 
nalistically, the Yapese appear to have transcended these limits by imposing 
a series of proscriptions which are unrelated to religion, as is mainly the case 
with food. One type seems to be motivated by an element of jealousy. On Yap, 
a Ulithian may not chew betel nut, for, especially in the case of a man, it is 
apt to redden his lips and make him “attractive” to Yapese women. The visitor 
may not use turmeric as a cosmetic, nor wear leis. The visitor may not wear 
colored clothing, but is restricted to black and white. A Ulithian may not court 
a Yapese woman, unless she is of lower caste.'® He may not carry his personal 
belongings in the long type of basket he uses at home; instead, he must use a 
special round one called a butotangarekh. This would imply that some of the 


18 Since the war, two Ulithi men have gone to Yap and married upper caste women. According 
to rumor, the Yapese have threatened these men’s lives. 
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restrictions on the visitor are designed to maintain the caste differences which 
exist on Yap, but are absent on Ulithi.’® 

All the above limitations are taboos in the narrow sense, for they have 
sacred connotations. Yap, through its position as the religious center of this 
part of the Caroline Islands, has for centuries been able to wield the threat of 
supernatural sanctions over its tributary and satellite tribes. According to 
native belief throughout this area, the great spirit, Ialulwe, will punish those 
who violate them. In addition, there are automatic, impersonal sanctions. 
Thus, as long as the visitor remains on Yap he must observe a strict rule of eti- 
quette which requires that on meeting any Yapese man, woman, or child, he 
must bow low and utter the word Soro/ several times as they pass by him. If a 
Yapese is seated he may not walk past him, though he is permitted to ask 
the individual to stand up so that he may pass. The visitor does not feel he is 
degrading himself by this action, which is also one which he must perform 
towards certain persons in his own homeland. The word Soro, whatever its 
etymology, is tantamount to “Excuse me.” But since these acts of subordina- 
tion are not entirely political or religious in character, one may well argue that 
they merely constitute a form of respect towards one’s elders and superiors. 

On Yap the Ulithian must follow a widespread rule, which insists that 
any man, regardless of whether he is a Yapese, Ulithian, or “‘Woleaian,” must 
speak the language of any place where he happens to be visiting. While Yapese 
is a very different language from Ulithian, sixty-three per cent of all males 
twenty years or over in age on Ulithi know how to speak it, while the per- 
centage for females of similar age is thirteen, i.e., forty-five per cent for the 
combined sexes. 

Many Ulithi women have migrated to Yap, where they have married and 
settled down. Their children have been adopted into the lineages of their 
sawei, and, largely because of the depletion of some of these lineages in recent 
years, they have attained positions of headship. On account of the caste re- 
strictions which apply to males from other islands, the number of men who 
have migrated to Yap is far less. And, while they may marry lower caste 
women, Ulithians ordinarily avoid marriage to any Yapese women whatever. 


19 Schneider states that the above account of the relationships between Yap “‘parent” and 
Ulithi “child” is a precisely accurate account, too, of the caste relationships inside Yap for land- 
owner lineages and the low-caste people who are permitted to live on that land. Just as in Ulithi, 
he says, Yap high-caste landowning lineages are responsible for their respective low-caste wards. 
They furnish them food, refuge, magical aid, and so forth. From the Yap point of view, Ulithi as a 
total unit has only a vague territorial meaning; but as a collection of named lands and kinship 
groups attached to those lands, it has precisely the same meaning which any other low-caste land 
unit and its associated personnel has to a particular lineage. All this, he agrees, is additional sup- 
port that the Yapese define Yap-Ulithi relations as cross-caste. The present writer, however, would 
like to reiterate here what he has stated elsewhere, namely, that Ulithi does not seem to be a 
“natural” raember of this caste system and that the relations are not as rigidly effective as they 
perhaps are within Yap. 
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When a Yapese visits Ulithi, he is cared for there by his sawei sib, whether 
it be major or minor. He is fed, clothed and housed, and does no work in re- 
turn. If he comes from outside of Gagil district, which is rare, and therefore 
has no sawei sib, he is cared for by the chief of whatever island of the atoll he 
is visiting. It has previously been remarked that Yapese are subject to the 
same food taboos when they are visiting other islands as are Ulithians who 
are visiting Yap, for the restrictions are imposed not on any particular group 
but on all persons who leave their homeland and travel. A Yapese, however, 
may marry any Ulithi woman, since there is no barrier to marrying into his 
sawei sib, even though such persons are his “children.” He is treated with all 
the respect due to a “‘parent” by a “child,” so that he need not cry out 
Soro! to Ulithians or otherwise subordinate himself, though he must follow 
other customs and forms of etiquette of the atoll. 

Yapese visitors fall into three groups: those who are simple visitors, those 
who come to make a marriage or see a spouse’s family, and specialists in 
manipulating the supernatural, called ‘aupiop, who go out from Yap to per- 
form certain magical and religious rituals.?® They visit on their own initiative, 
except when the paramount chief at Gagil sends them to perform harmful 
magic against the people of Ulithi for having disobeyed orders. Generally, 
the work of the fauptop is much desired by Ulithians, who solicit them to 
increase food crops and fish, stop epidemics, ward off typhoons, make rain, 
promote the fertility of women, and kill off pestilences of ants. These special- 
ists are richly rewarded by the people of the atoll or individual island where 
they operate by the gifts presented to them through the chiefs of these islands. 

In the structure we have been describing, Fais is next to Yap in impor- 
tance, as far as Ulithi is concerned. It is its closest neighbor, being about fifty 
miles to the east. When a Ulithian goes to Fais he is cared for by the paramount 
chief there, who belongs to the Ipuar lineage and is the sawei lap for the entire 
island. A sawei relationship on the wachich level does not exist. It is apparent 
that here, as in the other islands east of Ulithi, Fais is treated as a whole both 
for purposes of political relationships and gift exchange, for, unlike the situa- 
tion with respect to Yap, there is no pairing with the individual sibs on the 
island. This, among other things, would scem to indicate that however truly the 
sawei system may be a function of caste within Yap itself, it is even more di- 
luted in Fais than in Ulithi, where, we have already noted, caste prohibitions 
on marriage are retained, even though sawei gifts flow two ways. The fact 
that between Ulithi and Fais there is not a pairing of sibs and that inter- 
marriage takes place freely is more reason than ever for us to believe that the 
caste system becomes more and more artificial as it travels to the east. 


20 Tt is said by Ulithians that on Yap they are called machmach if they are all-round magicians, 
and piglili if they care for certain sacred spots on Ulithi. But data from anthropologists who 
worked on Yap not yet clarified, do not seem to verify this terminology. 
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The formal responsibilities of the paramount chief of an outlying island 
toward his guests are minimized by the fact that the visitor generally attaches 
himself to relatives and friends for hospitality, for there has been a consider- 
able exchange of population between Ulithi and Fais. Many of the people of 
Fais have taken over some of the biologically extinct sibs of Ulithi, and the 
reverse is probably also true. Trade between the two groups is important and 
frequent, not being restricted to sawei exchange alone. Ulithi supplies fish, 
liich, pandanus mats, and second-hand canoes. It also supplies certain prod- 
ucts which have their origin in Yap: turmeric, certain containers,” fine small 
grass pocketbooks, wooden combs, and shells for scraping coconut meat.” 
Ulithi gets much food, especially breadfruit, sweet potatoes, squash, water- 
melons, and lemons, the soil of Fais being unusually rich in phosphates. From 
there it also gets its highly prized tobacco, as well as sennit and bul belts.™ 
While there are expert tattooers in each piace, distant pastures seem greener 
and there is much interchange of work. Fais sends neither tribute nor religious 
offerings to Ulithi, though it does to Vap. 

Sorol is the next island in point of practical importance. Intercourse is less 
frequent than with either Yap or Fais because the distance involved is greater. 
Since the people of Sorol are not navigators, they move almost entirely in 
Ulithi canoes. There has been migration in both directions, many people from 
each atoll having become incorporated into the sibs of the other. The pattern 
of trade, exchange, and hospitality follows that which eaists between Ulithi 
and Yap, except that Sorol does not furnish foodstuffs. But it does supply bul 
belts, as well as paddles, wooden bowls,” and necklaces.”" 

With Woleai, Eauripik, Ifalik, Faraulep, Lamotrek, Elato, Satawal, 
Puluwat, Pulap, Pulusuk, and Namonuito, relations are much less intimate. 
Intermarriage, trade, and sawei, however, are practiced, all patterned on the 
usual “‘Woleai” type. 

How is Ulithi oriented to the aboriginal world outside the political structure 
with which we have been dealing? Most important is Ngulu, a small island 
under the control, not of Gagil district, but of Gorror district on Yap. A per- 
son from Ulithi who wishes to visit Ngulu must first obtain permission from 
the paramount chief of Gorror, and a visitor from Ngulu to Ulithi must see 


*t Grated coconut mixed with thickened coconut palm sap, not poured into moulds. 

* Called wather, and made from the spathe of the areca palm tree found at the base of the 
leaves. On Yap they are also used as sitting pads for men and as “diapers” for babies. 

3 These shells are called gurugur. 

24 These belts, worn by women, are made of sea shells and coconut shell. 

*% Ulithi imports paddles, not because it lacks the wood, but because it is said that Sorol has 
the time and labor to make them. 

26 These bowls, called api, are made of the wood of Calophyllum inophyllum and of Guettarda 
speciosa. 

27 Made of sea shells and coconut shell. 
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the Gagil paramount chief, giving him a fine fiber loincloth at the time that 
he makes his request. These actions indicate an acknowledgement of the au- 
thority of the chief over the atoll to be visited. Relations between Ulithi and 
Ngulu are never of the sawei type, but there is some intermarriage and trade. 
Ulithi sends rope, fine woven fiber loincloths, and two Yapese products— 
turmeric and wooden combs—and receives pandanus mats, pandanus pocket- 
books, bul belts, tobacco, and oddly enough, turmeric and combs which like- 
wise originate on Yap. Ngulu does not send religious offerings to Ulithi.** 

Penetrating still further beyond the Yap sphere of authority, we come to 
four islands to the southwest—Sonsorol, Pulo Anna, Merir, and Tobi. While 
these are smaller and further from Ulithi than Palau, they are more important 
to it. It is said that some of the local sibs established themselves on these 
four islands when people from Ulithi became lost at sea and eventually found 
refuge there. These sibs continue to survive, forming the incentive for a cer- 
tain amount of travel. Ulithians are always welcome, though no trade is carried 
on because of the distances and hazards involved. 

To the east Truk derives its importance from the fact that a considerable 
part of the population of Ulithi, namely, eighteen per cent, belongs to four 
great sibs—Hofalii, Soflachikh, Mongolfach, Sawél—which also exist on 
Truk. Travel between Ulithi and Truk is very infrequent. The visitor to Truk 
is cared for by the paramount chief of the atoll, unless he belongs to one of 
the four great sibs, when he is cared for by that sib. Intermarriage with Trukese 
is permitted but not practiced on account of the great distance involved. 
There is no information as to whether in the past canoes ever purposely 
negotiated the hundreds of miles of water between the two atolls. At any rate, 
modern contact is effected entirely through foreign ships. There are, no trade 
relations. It is interesting, from the historical point of view, that in such 
matters as language, land tenure, kinship, and religion, Ulithi is very much 
akin to Truk. 

While Palau is considered to be less important to Ulithi than is Truk, con- 
tacts with the former have been more frequent. Visits, in the past, were made 
chiefly on behalf of Yap for the purpose of procuring limestone from which 
the great discs known as stone “money” are made. Until the advent of foreign 
ships, native canoes and rafts were used. There is no trade between Ulithi and 
Palau, and only slight intermarriage. Hospitality is extended to visitors by 
paramount chiefs, but it is not on a kinship basis. Culturally, Palau is much 
further from Ulithi than is Truk. The language is greatly different. 

As for the other islands of the Caroiines, such as Ponape and Kusaie, they 
are mere names to the Ulithians, though their cultural affinities to Ulithi are 
recognized. 


28 Space does not permit the recounting of an interesting myth regarding the settling of 
Ngulu. Briefly, it concerns the marriage of a Ulithi man toa Yap woman, who went to Ngulu when 
it was still uninhabited and there established the nucleus of the present population. 
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Surprisingly enough, the islands of the Marianas, while in a separate 
group, are better known. Ulithians have never had direct contact with them, 
except in modern ships, but have carried on indirect relations with them 
through the people of Woleai Atoll, who go there in their own canoes for the 
purpose of fetching tobacco. Guam, at least in recent history, has never been 
important to Ulithi, but Saipan, Tinian, and Rota have attained some sig- 
nificance because of the presence there of the four great sibs found in Ulithi 
and elsewhere in the Carolines. These kin connections have resulted in some 
visiting to these islands.** 

The Marshall Islands are known only by tradition and the occasional visits 
of seamen working on modern ships, but there is some awareness of cultural 
and racial affinities with that area of Micronesia. The same is true of the Gil- 
bert Islands. No one has ever heard of the Ellice Islands. 

Outside Micronesia, the place which is best known is the Philippines. This 
is simply a matter of geography, for Ulithians lost at sea often drift there. 
Filipinos are said to be kindly and honest, and there is a vague feeling of 
culturai kinship. 

Polynesia is known by hearsay, and there is no conception of ethnic rela- 
tionship. The island of Nukuoro is known by name. Kapingamarangi has 
never been heard of. 

New Guinea is said to be the home of man-eaters, and is feared, though the 
island is known purely by hearsay. There is no feeling of cultural or racial 
relationships with its people. 


THE CHANGING SCENE 

The picture drawn in the preceding pages must be brought up to date if 
it is to conform to present reality. The advent of the great powers has con- 
siderably altered the character of contact and transportation between Ulithi 
and the other islands of the native world. The greatest change took place in 
the second decade of the century, when restrictions were placed on long voy- 
ages in canoes. At that time the Japanese, alarmed at the downward trend in 
population and the great expense incurred in repatriating men lost at sea, for- 
bade travel between islands. Steamers now provide a poor substitute for visit- 
ing and trade, however, since being subject to the convenience of the foreign 
administration, there is far less freedom than before in transporting goods and 
people. Ships call infrequently, often by-passing an island if the weather is 
stormy at a particular time, so that its people may be isolated for half a year 
or more. When ships take on passengers or cargo, they do so without proper 
understanding of the niceties of the situation, and may bluntly interfere with 


29 Early in the century a great typhoon struck Ulithi. About two hundred inhabitants were 
taken to Saipan by the German administration. The people remained there over ten years, rela- 
tions being excellent, because many Ulithians had sib mates there. On account of this incident in 
history, Ulithi feels a close and sentimental tie with Saipan. 
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the operation of the native system. The transportation problem became very 
acute during World War II, when for a matter of five years the hazards and 
exigencies of the struggle brought transportation to a virtual standstill. The 
after-effects of the war perhaps be permanent. 

Ulithi’s relations with Yap have undergone considerable change, partly 
as the result of this very growing infrequency of contact. Political emissaries 
make only sporadic visits, and tribute has fallen off to a faint trickle. Difficulty 
in getting about has, of course, also affected Ulithi’s relationships with 
“Woleai,” though trips to nearby Fais are now being made in canoes about 
two or three times a year. There is talk of resuming contact with Sorol. 

The weakening of relationships with Yap are due also to a change in at- 
titude towards that island, for Ulithians are now predominantly Christians, 
and Yapese are still largely pagans. The old system of political relationships 
had a sacred character which has now largely been lost in the minds of 
Ulithians. The new religion has freed the bulk of the population from the fear of 
supernatural reprisals by Yap, since the wrath of the great spirits and their 
priests at Gatchepar village in Gagil is no longer dreaded as in the past, when 
Yap was able to wield the threat of epidemics, typhoons, and famines over 
their subject peoples to the east. As for mepel, it is no longer sent to Yap, for 
there is no point in sending offerings for spirits who have, in the eyes of most 
people, lost their place in the Ulithian adjustment to the supernatural world. 

The education of the younger people in Japanese and American schools 
has further served to alienate Ulithi from Yap. Western education has opened 
new horizons. It has had a levelling effect, too, because it has put Ulithians, 
as well as other subject peoples, on the same footing with Yapese in the acqui- 
sition of a knowledge of the modern world and some of its mechanics. When 
opportunities for schooling were first made available to these natives the 
people of Yap were vexed at the move and have continued to be so ever since. 
Being anxious to retain their superior position, they view with alarm the grow- 
ing alienation of the Ulithians, and sometimes try actively to hinder their 
education. 

To the three factors above listed, namely, inadequate transportation, 
Christianity, and education, there may possibly be added a fourth—decline 
in population. The phenomenal falling off in the number of people on Yap has 
made it difficult to maintain old institutions. The depletion of lineages, for 
example, has already been noted, this shrinkage having the effect both of 
elevating outsiders from the eastern islands to places of prominence, and of 
forcing Yapese to double and triple up as heads of lineages. According to 
Ulithians, the disintegration of the social structure and the falling off of man- 
power on Yap has made that island corrupt and resentful.*° 


30 Schneider does not agree with this point of view. He says that one of the most surprising 
things about Yap is the extent to which the structure of the society has permitted a constant. 
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The deterioration in relations between Yap and Ulithi is felt by the in- 
dividual who travels to Yap. He is now only grudgingly cared for by his 
sawei. His quarters are poor and his food is bad. Moreover, unlike in the old 
days, he must now work, and work hard, in exchange for his lodging and food. 
He comes with gifts, but receives none in return. He is treated with ill-con- 
cealed scorn, as if he were a stupid country cousin, and is continually forced 
to crouch and say, “Soro! Soro!” In the old days, this sort of deference was not 
felt degrading, since he was treated with kindness and consideration. Now, in 
view of the one-sidedness of his relationship with his grasping hosts, he takes 
umbrage at the obligations imposed upon him. Christianity and education 
cause him to view caste distinctions as shallow, absurd, and irritating. They 
have also freed him to the extent that he now knows when he is being deluded 
or cheated by the Yapese. True, deceit was also practiced against him in the 
old days, as for example, during the German administration, when the Yapese 
appropriated any pay he might earn working for the foreigners. But he let it 
pass, for, after all, he felt much as a dutiful son would towards a benevolent 
parent. Nowadays, however, he is very sensitive to Yap duplicity. But be- 
cause he retains enough of the old caste attitudes of subordination and humility 
it is hard for him to realize that under modern foreign control he is a relatively 
free man, and therefore he dares not protest 

The Ulithian reacts to Yap oppression by avoidance. So great is the present 
Ulithian aversion to the island of Yap that if at all possible he shuns going 
there for schooling or medical treatment. He much prefers to go to Palau, 
which is far more distant, because there he is unfettered. When he does find 
it necessary to go to Yap he tries to keep away from Gatchepar and Onean; 
instead, he stays with friends at Yaptown, for, since the advent of the foreigner, 
Ulithians have established social relations outside of Gagil district. While 
Yaptown is a small village, the visitor there has a certain independence of 
action and can avoid the “kinship” and political obligations exacted of him 
in Gagil, where he is so much a part of the preéxisting system of the past that 
he feels hemmed in and exploited. 

As a people, Ulithians have practically stopped sending pigitil tamol, sawei, 


functional reintegration. ‘‘The kinship system, predicated on a large population, has reintegrated 
to a small population with remarkably few scars. And so, too, I would say, did the system which 
governed relations with Ulithi. This was done by fusing, joining, and reallocating statuses with 
respect to Ulithi, not by dropping or abandoning them. The thing that has been lost has been the 
willing codperation of the Ulithians. The people of Yap want desperately and ardently to maintain 
the Ulithi-‘Woleai’ empire because prestige is so important to them. In the face of their desire to 
keep the empire, their integration or reintegration in the face of depopulation is quite understand- 
able.” While the present writer would agree that Schneider’s observations are probably correct 
with reference to the preservation of the formal structure, there still remains the question of man- 
power. It is possible that the economic effects of the decline in population may, as Ulithians say, 
be significant. 
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and mepel to Yap. The last shipment of such goods to Gagil was several years 
ago. On a personal level, however, trade now continues, though not within 
the old structure of formal relations, since one can now choose the friends with 
whom he wishes to deal. 

All this contrasts strikingly with the previous state of affairs. By and large, 
according to older men who participated in the old tribute-gift voyages, their 
relations with Yap used to be felicitous. They did not come out second-best 
in so far as material wants were concerned. No work was expected of them in 
exchange for the food and lodging provided by the “parent” lineage. But now 
even most of the middle-aged men have come to resent the people of Gagil. 

As for the younger people of Ulithi, they are definitely opposed, albeit 
passively, to the preservation of the old system. They object mostly to Gagil, 
vut they have come to hold Yapese in general in low esteem. Almost all the 
men below the age of thirty have gone to school on Yap and worked there, 
either before or during the war. They regard the Yapese as liars, drunkards, 
thieves, character-defamers, and murderers. They believe that they always 
present Ulithians in a bad light to the foreign authorities. They resent Yap 
efforts to keep them from receiving an education. But this resentment is sup- 
pressed, so that even among themselves they rarely criticize their western 
overlords, not only because of their customary reserve but also because of the 
deference they feel toward the old men, especially pagans and sib heads, who 
wish to preserve the earlier s/atus quo. 

On the whole, then, Ulithians would like to terminate formal relations with 
Yap. They see no advantage in maintaining such connections in the face of 
corruption. The only danger in alienating the Yapese is that they may deprive 
themselves of certain supplies—timber, bamboo, hibiscus bark, banana fiber— 
which must be imported from that island. The young people are aware of this 
and they reply to this argument, prehaps precipitously, by stating that Palau 
can fulfill all of Ulithi’s needs, and on a commercial basis, rather than through 
sawei. Some pagans fear that the Yapese may devise supernatural reprisals if 
offended, but these people form a fast-shrinking minority. 

The situation with regard to ‘‘Woleai” is altogether different from that 
with Yap. Political and sawei relationships, though exercised with growing 
infrequency, have an agreeable character, and the prevailing spirit is excellent. 
The people of these islands are drawn together by a bond of equality, friend- 
ship, culture, and language. They have intermarried freely. 
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A SHOSHONE INNOVATOR’ 
By FRED VOGET 


HE diffusion of culture has usually been treated by students of the 

American Indian with special reference to the cultural and, to a lesser 
extent, the social conditions favoring adoption by the receptor society. It 
has become increasingly evident, however, that an adequate understanding 
of the diffusion of culture also requires a full consideration of the special cir- 
cumstances obtaining in the donor society. This is especially so because cur- 
rent acculturation studies emphasize the fact that anthropologists no longer 
are dealing with situations of social and cultural homogeneity, and for that 
reason a simple analysis on the basis of cultural compatibility or cultural dis- 
integration no longer serves to explain the diffusion of culture complexes be- 
tween reservation groups. In 1944, Stewart called attention to this problem, 
but he failed to grasp the fact that no reservation today can be treated as if 
but one “native” culture were represented there.* The contact of cultures of 
differential complexity has produced not only social and cultural disintegra- 
tion of the less complex but new social categories and cultural integrations 
also, which, until a relatively stable situation arises through their establish- 
ment as a part of the total configuration, germinate problems of adjustment. 
In some situations we may have to deal with individuals who, in effect, are 
social isolates in that they do not share in sufficient degree a common socio- 
cultural background and certain basic dissatisfactions which serve to unite 
them into a functional group. In other instances we may have to deal with 
functional groups possessing a special culture, which, according to its value 
emphasis and content, may be classified as native, native-modified, white- 
modified, and white. The existence of differentially acculturated groups 
(hence possessing a different culture content and integration) has become 
apparent in the course of personality studies, such as those of Hallowell among 
the Ojibwa,’ and of acculturation studies like that of Mekeel.‘ 

A significant result of the psychological investigations among the accul- 
turated groups is the correlation which has been shown to exist between the 
degree of acculturation and personality structure. Thus for example, it was 
found that the largest proportion of well-adjusted and maladjusted individuals 
occurred in the more acculturated of two Ojibwa groups.’ When it is con- 
1 The biographical data upon which this paper is based were obtained in the summer of 1948 
with the aid of a grant from the Laboratory of Anthropology, University of Nebraska, Dr. John L. 
Champe, Director. Funds for the preparation of the manuscript have been provided by the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research, McGill University. 

2 Stewart, 1944, pp. 68 and 91. 3 Hallowell, 1948, pp. 340-346. 

* Mekeel, 1936. 5 Hallowell, 1948, p. 343. 
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sidered that culture change in large degree originates in dissatisfactions shared 
by the members of a society, it is evident that an investigation of the dynamic 
relationship of the individual, motivated by self-perceived needs and desires, 
and the culture which makes certain solutions available to him, is essential 
to an understanding of specific cultural modifications. The description of the 
motivation and role of John Truhujo in the diffusion of the Wind River 
Shoshone Sun Dance to the Crow Indians illustrates the function of dissatis- 
faction, manifest in a socially and culturally marginal individual, in the stimu- 
lation of activity leading to intercultural borrowing and to changes attempted 
within the culture of origin. 

John Truhujo (Juan Pablo Truhujo), locally referred to as Johnnie 
Trehero, was born in 1884, the youngest child of Joe Truhujo, a Mexican, and 
Mary Martin, a “full-blooded Shoshone.” There was little in his childhood 
that Truhujo could look back upon with real pleasure except his close associ- 
ation with the two sisters immediately older than himself. When his father 
died, the six year old boy found no support in his mother, for she shortly 
married a white man and found other interests. The young Truhujo was 
thrown into the company of adults, with whom he hunted horses in the hills 
or worked in the fields. Thus it happened that he early came to have a “‘man’s 
ideas” and to manifest an interest in “prayer meetings” so he “wouldn’t get 
into trouble.” 

During the formative period of adolescence Truhujo did succeed in estab- 
lishing a relatively close association with a maternal uncle. From this relation- 
ship he derived an abiding faith in the Sun Dance as a form of worship, so 
that it became something which he “had to believe in.”” Moreover, his uncle 
taught him to be friendly with everyone.’ 

Truhujo received his formal training in Christianity from the Episcopal 
missionary at Fort Washakie, Wyoming.* He was baptized at the age of 15 
years and still considers himself a member of the Episcopal Church, although 
his attendance is restricted to festive occasions. 


6 The informant emphasized ~>¢e fact that his early childhood was lacking in affection: “[I 
was a] poor boy... and... kind of an orphan—had a mother but she didn’t care for me. My 
uncles wouldn’t help me but a little bit in a few places when I was a little boy.” 

7 John Truhujo began his account by stating: “‘I like [to] be a friend with everybody. I never 
liked any hard feelings toward anybody, whethe. they done me wrong or what. . . . I always like 
to help anybody, don’t make any difference who you was.” This emphasis upon friendly relations 
at all times has made Truhujo sensitive to personality differences and quick to adjust thereto, but 
it has also led to 2. situation, where, among the Shoshone at large, he is recognized to be untrust- 
worthy. From the standpoint of personality structure, it might be suggested that his constant 
striving for social approval, which apparently is an essential component in his motivation for status 
in Shoshone society, results directly from an absence of parental affection during the trying years 
of childhood. 

8 This corrects an erroneous statement which appeared in Voget, 1948, p. 640. 
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The government boarding schoo! from which Truhujo graduated at the 
age of 19 years provided an elementary education of eighth grade level, half 
of the pupil’s time being devoted to the basic subjects and half to such trades 
as blacksmithing, milling, and the like. From graduation until he was 32 years 
of age the informant worked at various jobs for the Agency situated at Fort 
Washakie. During this period Truhujo showed much promise in his adjustment 
to the economic and moral values of American culture, and he was entrusted 
with the position of “chief of police” when only 24 years of age. He held this 
position for 8 years, when he voluntarily resigned. 


Fic. 1. John Truhujo 


Truhujo’s resignation from the Agency police force in effect was significant 
of a reorientation of his values. He indicated by way of explanation that “‘it 
seemed like it was making too many enemies for me, instead of friends.” The 
resignation also occurred shortly after the death of his first wife. Within a year 
he married the step-sister of Cyrus Shongutsie, a Shoshone who must be 
ranked with the conservative members of the tribe, and who has maintained 
a consistent interest and participation in the Sun Dance. It is not known to 
what extent the two brothers-in-law mutually influenced each other, but a 
rather close bond seems to have been forged, which continued until Truhujo 
attempted to introduce his own special elements in the Shoshone Sun Dance 
and aroused general disapproval. At this time one notes that Truhujo began 
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to manifest a nativistic trend and a concomitant decline in those qualities 
for which he was praised by the whites can be observed. He no longer took a 
vital interest in getting ahead economically, despite attempting several cattle 
and sheep enterprises, none of which proved successful. In 1948 he depended 
on doctoring, relief, and occasional labor for subsistence. An important aspect 
of this seasonal labor was the performance of a Shoshone antelope ceremonial, 
which he produced for a local hotel owner and guests at an annual hunt. 

A review of Truhujo’s Sun Dance activities is revealing with respect to 
his developing nativism.® By the time he was 18 years of age he felt impelled 
to participate in the Sun Dance. A sister whom he consulted thought that he 
was too young, but Trujuho was intent upon dancing and borrowed the cere- 
monial equipment of his maternal uncle without his knowledge. Within the 
dance lodge Truhujo learned at first hand the seriousness of the ceremonial 
and the rules by which one must abide.'® During the period of government 
employment the informant maintained his interest in the ceremonial and even 
successfully dabbled in doctoring when on a visit to his Crow half-brother at 
Lodge Grass, Montana." Then, at the age of 32 years, following close upon 
the death of his first wife and the growing association with the conservative 
Shongutsie, Truhujo decided to ‘“‘put in [his] time in this [Sun Dance] to see 
what [he] could come to later in [his] life.” His earnestness apparently led to 
an invitation from three prominent members of the Sun Dance to accompany 
them to a set of pictographs where they were going to fast for four days. On 
this occasion he received a “little power” in a dream, and the leader of the 
group encouraged him to continue in his endeavor. 

However, this was the only time that Truhujo deliberately fasted and was 
rewarded with a significant dream. Most of his dreams have occurred in con- 
nection with participation in the dance. It was not until 1935 that he had a 
dream in which a definite power to cure was given to him. This was proven by 
a trial and a successful cure. During the years that followed, certain Sun Dance 
practices were revealed to Truhujo; for instance, he dreamed that he sponsored 


® Truhujo also practiced Peyotism for an unstated period. He claims no current interest for 
he soon discovered that it was “like [he] was intoxicated with liquor.” His experiences cannot have 
been pleasant, for he indicated that the Peyotists considered themselves better than others, and he 
did not like “that kind of people.” 

10 «« | The first one I learned in the first Sun Dance was what the leader said, ‘You mustn’t 
use water in this lodge.’ Another thing is not [to] dance to make love with the girl friend. Another 
thing is not [to] coax anyone to bring you any water in the lodge. Next thing is for all of us to help 
one another in the lodge with prayers, [to] help the sick ones in the lodge with prayers—and [I still 
do that in the lodges. That was a lesson for me.” 

1 Truhujo claims to have participated every year in the Shoshone Sun Dance since his initial 
entry at the age of 18 years. He has performed as many as four times among the Crow in a single 
year, and as of 1948 conjectured that he had danced some 67 times. He observed that only one 
Shoshone may have danced more frequently than he. 
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a dance in which the lodge was constructed of pine with the exception of the 
brush, which was of cottonwood. He also dreamed that he had a “staff and a 
gourd.” 

Besides a yearly participation in the Sun Dance, Truhujo also has been 
very active in the organizational aspects of the ceremonial. He has been a 
member of the “Antlers,” a mutual aid sodality closely connected with the 
production of the Sun Dance prior to 1939. According to Truhujo, he, to- 
gether with several other Shoshone (including Cyrus Shongutsie and Tilton 
West) initiated the “Elk Lodge” in 1923 or 1924. The purpose of this organi- 
zation was to hold special prayer meetings (“like a church’’), to assist in the 
production of the Sun Dance, and to serve as a mutual benefit sodality in 
accordance with the Shoshone pattern. Basic to the new organization was a 
special medicine bundle which had been transmitted to Truhujo by his mother 
a short time before her death. The informant implied that it was on the 
strength of his ownership of the medicine bundle that he was elected “‘presi- 
dent” of the new organization, a position which he still retains despite the 
fact that no meetings have been held since 1939 or thereabouts." The inform- 
ant pretends that the Elk Lodge was the model and predecessor of ali Shoshone 
organizations and committees associated with the production of the Sun Dance. 
In 1939, Truhujo and other members of the so-called “old dance committee” 
were ousted owing to certain irregularities, according to an active com- 
mitteeman. 

It may be concluded, then, that up to the time when he was solicited for 
assistance by the Crow in 1941, Truhujo had achieved no signal renown as a 
medicine man. Although he had been rather active in the organizational 
aspects of the dance, his participation had been seriously curtailed. The or- 
ganization which he had attempted to establish had no standing among the 
Shoshone at large, and the public generally suspected his integrity. Even in 
1948 his pretension to leadership in the Sun Dance evoked Shoshone criticism 
and ridicule. 

Beginning with the year 1939 the Sun Dance complex of the Shoshone 
entered a period of development which not only affected the supervisory per- 


12 | ruhujo was not at all certain as to the dates for particular developments. It would appear 
as if his own “way” is a synthetic product which is still in process of development. 

18 Shimkin, MS. 

4 The existence of the Elk Lodge is not recognized by the Shoshone at large, and is denied 
vehemently by some informants who treat it as a fabrication of Truhujo. According to the “presi- 
dent,” the membership has never been large, and it is doubtful if it ever numbered more than a 
half-dozen active members, principally relatives and close friends. The bundle in question was 
never shown to me by Truhujo (although he claimed to have it in his possession), and Shoshone 
with whom I talked doubted or denied its existence. However, Truhujo has distributed many med- 
icine objects, including a portion of an elk-hide, to the Crow as the basis for their Elk Lodge or- 
ganization. 
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sonnel usually associated with the performance, but to a degree the basic con- 
cept of the ceremonial itself.* It was during this period of internal reorganiza- 
tion that Truhujo was approached by a Crow Indian to direct a Shoshone 
Sun Dance for his tribe on their own reservation in Montana. Truhujo willingly 
accepted the invitation, and for assistance in this enterprise turned to Cyrus 
Shongutsie and Tilton West. No attempt was made to secure the approval of 
the Shoshone tribe. On the contrary, the invitation was considered to be a 
personal matter, despite the fact that Truhujo and at least one of his associates 
were members of a duly elected dance committee which supervised the Sho- 
shone ceremonial.'* 

Shoshone reaction to Truhujo’s activities among the Crow has never de- 
veloped beyond the stage of public censure in the form of gossip, ridicule, and 
a general complaint that he gave the Shoshone ceremonial away without their 
knowledge and consent. Some individuals, moveover, have openly opposed 
him. Tom Compton, a Lemhi Shoshone resident at Fort Washakie and active 
in the dance in 1941, attempted to wrest the leadership of the Crow from 
Truhujo and also sought to force the resignation of the committee members 
who had been active in the diffusion. However, control of the Crow Sun Dance 
has remained firmly in the hands of Truhujo, despite a schism which occurred 
between himself and the Crow innovator. 

A consideration of Truhujo’s role reveals that he provided the original 
stimulus to participation in the Shoshone Sun Dance by the Crow innovator, 
William Big-Day.'7 Moreover, by “curing” Big-Day during a performance, 
he convinced this nativistically oriented Crow that there was “power” in the 
dance. Truhujo also stimulated Big-Day to introduce the ceremonial to the 
Crow by suggesting that it was an adequate vehicle for prayer whereby his 
people might be helped. The Shoshone deviant thus was the logical person to 
whom Big-Day should turn when seeking assistance for a performance among 
the Crow. 

The initial performance in the Pryor district of the Crow reservation re- 
vealed little deviation from standard Shoshone practice. There were, as a 
matter of fact, practical difficulties in the way of significant deviation owing 
to the surveillance and interference of unfriendly Shoshone, particularly 
Tom Compton. However, Truhujo himself did not believe that the Crow could 
learn the total performance as he conceived it at one time. He took certain 
“steps,” and in effect tested the strength of the acquired drive of the Crow 
by waiting until they were a “little stouter” in their faith before he revealed 
his innovations. 


45 Voget, MS. 

16 Truhujo apparently was an alternate committee member at the time. 

17 A preliminary treatment of the motivations and roles of Truhujo and the several Crow 
leaders appears in Voget, 1948, pp. 634-646. 
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Crow response to the Sun Dance was enthusiastic, and by 1942 the Sho- 
shone innovator was well established in the populous Crow Agency and Lodge 
Grass districts. Spectacular “cures,” genealogical relationship, and personality 
were the primary factors in Crow acceptance of Truhujo instead of Compton. 
The split with Big-Day had no significant effect on the reaction of the Crow 
population to the Sun Dance, and no public schism followed. Thus we find 
the first in a series of significant deviations from the standard Shoshone Sun 
Dance appearing in the 1942 performances at Crow Agency. The innovations 
have included not only artifactual components, but also special ritual elements, 
such as prayers and the fumigation of paraphernalia. Special officers, such as 
the “cedar man” and the “‘cane man” have been introduced, and in 1943 the 
Elk Lodge was organized with a rather elaborate status structure in which 
women were permitted a prominent role as custodians of the sacred bundles. 
In 1948, Truhujo indicated that but one formal element remained to complete 
the Sun Dance complex among the Crow.'® 

Truhujo does not admit that the performance which he leads is a deviant 
one. On the contrary he holds that the current Shoshone leaders “‘put on about 
one-third [of the ceremony]. They go in there for meaning, but they don’t 
put out what should be put out. ...”’ He thus maintains that he is repro- 
ducing the ceremonial the more nearly as it was performed aboriginaliy. More- 
over, he relates a tale which connects him genealogically with the alleged 
founder of the Shoshone Sun Dance, Yellowhand, who, Truhujo claims, was a 
Crow."® 

In 1942 Truhujo also began to develop Sun Dance leadership among the 
Crow in the Agency area. At the present time leaders dependent upon Truhujo 
for assistance in achieving their positions of distinction within the Sun Dance 
are to be found in each of the major districts of the Crow reservation. His 
closest association, however, has been with two leaders in the Agency area, 
and it is through these men that the major innovations have been channeled. 
Suggestion has been employed in order to stimulate the Crow to request the 
innovations. For example, when the Crow leaders, Barney Old-Coyote and 
Joseph Hill, were visiting at Fort Washakie, Truhujo invited them to a special 
prayer meeting. The two leaders emerged from the meeting with such enthu- 
siasm that they sought the approval of the Crow Indian superintendent upon 


18 “They used to have four war bonnets in the hall. Two . . . [are attached to] the sponsor’s 
and assistant’s resting poles . . . and one on the north [pole] and one on the south [pole]. We haven’t 
got to that yet. . . . [don’t think that there is any more.” 


19 The Yellowhand legend was found to be current among the Shoshone by Shimkin, without, 
however, the elaborations of Truhujo. (Shimkin, MS). Genealogical data supplied by Shimkin 
verify Truhujo’s claim to descent from Yellowhand, but the Crow ancestry of the latter could not 
be verified. None of my Crow informants claimed ownership of the Shoshone ceremonial, and I 
doubt whether the origin legend related by Truhujo was known to more than a few close associates 
of the Shoshone innovator. 
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their return, and then requested Truhujo to initiate the Elk Lodge among 
the Agency group. 

Thus, in the process of disseminating the dance among the Crow, the Sho- 
shone innovator has applied to advantage the psychological principles basic 
to learning. He has subtly influenced individual motivation so as to elicit 
response rather than to force or direct it, and he has acted to reinforce the be- 
havior of participants by reward. For example, he quickly responded to the 
situational war-anxiety of the Crow and distributed tangible symbols of 
supernatural power (specially painted and blessed eagle feathers) which func- 
tioned to reduce individual tension. It is not maintained that Truhujo de- 
liberately planned the manner in which he would teach the ceremonial to the 
Crow. He reacted to the exigencies of the moment, but he possessed a remark- 
able personality asset in his emphasis upon friendliness to the point where he 
hesitated to perform any act which might hurt a person. This quality, which 
militated against his success among his own people, led him to be patient ahd 
tolerant of human weakness in his relations with the Crow and eminently 
suited his role as a model and critic. 

Apparently strengthened by his successes among the Crow, Truhujo spon- 
sored a dance among his own people in 1942. An advantageous situation for 
deviation did not develop, however, until the death of the venerable Morgan 
Moon, patriarch of the Shoshone ceremony, which left the Sun Dance without 
significant leadership. Thus, in 1946, 1947, and 1948 Truhujo sponsored per- 
formances in which he introduced, at one time or another, the drummer’s 
cane, stuffed buckskin medicine doll, ‘cedar prayer,” ‘“‘cedar man,” and for- 
malized smoking and prayer with the pipe. In order to accomplish this he 
even imported a Crow whom he had raised to leadership to perform the role of 
“drum chief.” He has also not hesitated surreptitiously to attempt the intro- 
duction of his deviations into the performances of others. For example, he 
tied the doll to the center pole of a dance sponsored by Tom Wesaw without 
the latter’s knowledge. Ostensibly Truhujo performed this act for a “grand- 
son” who was participating, but it also provided an opportunity to claim a 
part of any success which occurred during the ceremony. Moreover, Tilton 
West, an associate of Truhujo, performed the formalized prayer smoke during 
Wesaw’s performance. 

Opposition to Truhujo’s local Sun Dance activities has been growing 
among the Shoshone. One committeemen stated that a special meeting was 
called by some Shoshone to prevent Truhujo’s sponsorship of and even par- 
ticipation in the 1948 performance. When Truhujo was apprised of his move, 

he offered to withdraw, and in the compromise which followed, assumed the 
position of assistant. At the termination of the dance, however, it was discov- 
ered that Truhujo had been the actual leader despite the fact that he had 
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occupied the usual position assigned to the assistant.?° 

Currently Truhujo considers himself the foremost medicine man among 
the Shoshone.” While it is evident that this opinion is not shared by the Sho- 
shone at large, it cannot be denied that Truhujo has achieved a partial success. 
It is true that he has not obtained acceptance of his innovations, but he has 
achieved sufficient status to bring his deviations to the attention of the Sho- 
shone in dances which he himself has sponsored. However, complete success 
cannot be predicted for Truhujo for two reasons: (1) his innovations represent 
nativisms inconsistent with current trends in the Shoshone Sun Dance, and 
(2) his personality structure is inconsistent with the ideal status-personality 
of the Sun Dance leader as it is defined by the Shoshone. 

The biographical data which have been reviewed reveal the informant to 
have developed his reactions to his setting in a well-defined series of stages. 
The first stage witnessed his attempt to identify himself with the dominant 
white group. He accepted their values and endeavored to integrate himself 
within the local economic system centering the Agency. During this period he 
showed much promise and was rewarded with an important control position 
on the reservation. However, conscious of his mixed ancestry, he did not break 
completely with the subordinate society and culture, but maintained an in- 
terest in nativistic forms of worship. The Sun Dance held most attraction 
for him because of the influence of a maternal uncle, whose friendship during 
the trying years of late childhood and adolescence had meant much to him. 

The second stage in Truhujo’s development was in the nature of a “‘crisis.”’ 
He came to associate with a conservative Shoshone following the death of his 
wife, and the social and cultural situation became increasingly defined in 
terms of participation in a Shoshone group rather than in a white group. 
Truhujo saw the situation in terms of loss of friendship among the Shoshone 
occasioned by his role as a police officer. Hence he resigned at the age of 32 
years. It is probable that unconscious factors of a compensatory nature were 
also operative, inasmuch as his childhood was singularly lacking in affectionate 
relationships, and his response to social situations evidences a striving to 
secure approval by pleasing everyone. Part of this behavior pattern undoubt- 
edly derives from a partial participation in two different social and cultural 
groups, in which case it would be a pragmatic situational adjustment. The re- 


2 Truhujo offered the following explanation: “... [The] way it was, Tood [Roberts, the 
ostensible leader of the performance], he asked me to help with this dance, and I told him, ‘Yes. . . .’ 
Then when we went in, he pushed me ahead [and] says, ‘You take the lead.’” The writer was un- 
able to interview Roberts, but from information supplied by Mr. Ake Hultkrantz, the apparent 
alliance of these two men derives from a common ambition to modify the current Shoshone cere- 
monial. 

21 “fThe] way Tood [Roberts] says, ‘When you can’t do anything [to help a patient], what can 
the rest of us do?’” 
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sult, however, has been detrimental, for, as one informant put it, the Shoshone 
“don’t know where John stands.” 

The third stage is marked by Truhujo’s efforts to participate to the full in 
that part of Shoshone society which may be classified culturally as native- 
modified. The significant characteristic of this group was a cultural integration 
based on nativistic forms of worship, the more important of which was the 
Sun Dance. Truhujo, who had never broken completely with this group, de- 
cided to become their ceremonial leader. In this decision he was probably in- 
fluenced by his partial success as a police officer, the tradition of a chiefly 
ancestor, and certain unconscious factors deriving from his childhood experi- 
ences. An initial burst of enthusiasm was tempered by the sober realization 
that a practitioner’s powers were not easily acquired in the Sun Dance, and, 
moreover, the door to leadership was barred effectively by an imposing array 
of “old timers.” In consequence, Truhujo’s activities, like those of other 
younger men, were diverted into the organizational aspects of the dance, where 
he endeavored to gain social approval and leadership by proving as helpful as 
he could. He sought to become a member of the sodalities and committees 
associated with the Sun Dance and even attempted to promote an organiza- 
tion of his own. It is noteworthy that a part of Truhujo’s adjustment included 
a fuller identification with the Shoshone past than was manifest by the other 
members of the group with which he identified himself. However, in attempt- 
ing to perpetuate old traits within the Sun Dance, Truhujo has not been con- 
sistent; rather, he has been synthetic in his approach and has drawn heavily 
upon Peyotism for certain artifactual and ritual components. Despite this 
fact he maintains that his form reproduces the original Shoshone Sun Dance 
more exactly than that currently performed, and is able to point to an actual 
relationship with an alleged founder of the ceremonial. 

The partial realization of his ambitions has been possible for Truhujo only 
by achieving distinction in a society outside his own. In 1941, he played a 
paramount role in the diffusion of the Shoshone Sun Dance to the Crow, and 
since that time he has been disseminating his deviant form among that group. 
He has attempted subsequently to realize his status ambitions in his own 
group by establishing his innovations as a part of the Shoshone performance. 
He has been aided by a situation in which leadership control is not well estab- 
lished in the Sun Dance owing to the death of the old leaders. However, as 
indicated above, his innovations are not consistent with the cultural integra- 
tion of the segment of Shoshone society with which he has sought to identify 
himself, and, moreover, his personality structure does not conform to the 
Shoshone ideal. 

The data thus emphasize the fact that a knowledge of socio-cultural con- 
ditions in «ih the donor and receptor societies is essential to a full under- 
standing o: diffusion. Owing to the fact that native societies in North America 
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currently present a situation in which racial and cultural hybrids may form a 
considerable element of the population, it is suggested that culture change 
among such groups may be studied to advantage by inv tigation of the dy- 
namics of adjustment manifest by those undergoing it vis-d-vis the dominant 
white and the subordinate native socio-cultural groups. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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JoHN MONTGOMERY CoopER, 1881-1949 
By REGINA FLANNERY 


OHN MONTGOMERY COOPER was born in Rockville, Maryland, 

October 28, 1881, the youngest of three sons. A year or two later his father, 
James Cooper, an employee of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was transferred to 
Baltimore. This marked a return to her native city on the part of his mother, 
Lillie Toulou Cooper, a descendant of a French Catholic family which had 
resided there since 1810. Father Cooper’s reminiscences of his early youth 
reflected a life in comfortable circumstances and surroundings agreeing in 
many details with those described by Mencken for the Baltimore of the era. 
He recalled with pleasure, too, summer 
vacations spent with his father’s 
Quaker relatives in Pennsylvania, where 
the first James Cooper, arriving from 
Mayfield, Staffordshire, England, had 
settled in Darby township in 1684. 

Father Cooper early made up his 
mind that his vocation was that of 
priest and, after finishing grade school 
at Calvert Hall, was admitted to St. 
Charles College at Catonsville, Mary- 
land. There he continued to attain ex- 
cellent scholastic records and was sent 
to Rome to finish his studies. He was an 
industrious student but found time to 
travel widely in Europe and to develop 
an ever-growing interest in archeology 
and in art. At the end of six years 
abroad he had achieved both the Ph.D. 
and S.T.D. degrees. Following his ordi- Harris and Ewing Photo 
nation to the priesthood at Rome in Joun Monrcomery Cooper 
1905, he returned to the United States 
and was appointed to St. Matthew’s Church in Washington, D. C. by the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, to whose archdiocese he belonged as a secular priest. 
From the outset, Father Cooper was a tremendous worker but a disciplined 

one. His ability to organize his time and to hold to a self-imposed schedule, 
allowing for recreation only the minimum consistent with health, seems to be 
one factor in his more than ordinary accomplishment in several different fields. 
Furthermore, his various interests—apparently so diverse—did not conflict 
but were integrated in such a way that each supplemented the other. 
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Fortunately for his anthropological career his taste in recreative activities 
ran toward active sports. Father Cooper chose to spend his vacations on camp- 
ing trips in Canada and became an expert canoeist; but, more important, be 
became interested in his Indian guides and their manner of life. Thus the 
foundation was laid for the later systematic ethnological investigations which 
carried him again and again to the northeastern Algonquian area. 

In following up both his original interest in archeology and his newly 
stimulated scientific curiosity in regard to living primitive peoples, he was 
naturally drawn to the Smithsonian, where he spent as much time as he could 
spare from his other duties. Encouraged by the scientists there—among them 
Hodge, Hrdlitka, and Swanton—he began his first serious production in 
anthropology, An Analytical and Critical Bibliography of Tierra del Fuego, 
which appeared in 1917. The same detailed, thorough and painstaking search- 
ing of source materials is as evident in this publication as it is in his many 
contributions to the Handbook of South American Indians written three dec- 
ades later. Although he himself never managed to get in any first-hand field 
work on that continent, he was one of the authorities on South American eth- 
nology, and his fourfold classification of Indian cultures there was adopted as 
a basis of organization for the Handbook. 

While becoming more and more active in the field of anthropology, the 
busy young parish priest was at the same time instructor in religious education 
at Catholic University. In 1923, however, he was invited to teach anthropology 
in the Department of Sociology, and was relieved of parish duties in order to 
join the regular faculty of the University. Although continuing to teach in 
the Department of Religious Education for many years, he was able to devote 
an increasing amount of his time and energy to research and teaching in an- 
thropology. In 1928 he was promoted to the full professorship in that discipline 
and in 1935 he was appointed head of the newly established Department of 
Anthropology. 

Although Father Cooper’s ethnological field investigations largely centered 
upon the Algonquian-speaking tribes of North America and some of his major 
library studies were devoted to the ethnology of South America, he by no 
means confined his attention to the New World. His mastery of source ma- 
terials in other parts of the world can be seen in his various distribution studies 
which carried him outside the American continent. Furthermore his interest 
in theoretical considerations was both broad and deep. 

For the most part his publications show a concern with the historical ap- 
proach. Basically he believed that a high degree of probability attached to the 
thesis that the “marginal cultures,” as he termed them, were relatively un- 
changed survivals of cultures of prehistoric times. In his closely reasoned 
Temporal Sequence and the Marginal Cultures he presented clearly and con- 
cisely the evidence for this thesis and proposed canons of temporal reconstruc- 
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tion. He emphasized the importance of considering, along with evidence from 
distribution, both the positive and negative genetic factors which condition 
the rise of cultural phenomena. By applying with care these techniques for 
historical reconstruction he felt that some headway could be made in inferring 
temporal depth. He worked out sequences of development for several phases 
of social culture as well as for general culture, in certain relatively limited 
geographical areas, but presented them as tentative only. He never sub- 
scribed to the over-all worldwide reconstructions arrived at by followers of the 
extreme diffusionist theories whose generalizations, in his opinion, were too 
sweeping. 

Father Cooper realized that the historical attack on anthropological prob- 
lems was only one of several methods of interpretation, and one in which there 
is relatively little interest on the part of American anthropologists at the pres- 
ent time. He felt, however, that there is room for all the various approaches 
and that insistence on any one as the approach was detrimental to the advance 
of anthropology as a science. He was likewise opposed to the idea that anthro- 
pology knows all the answers. His phrasing of the relations between anthro- 
pology and sociology and psychology was rather that anthropology knows 
some of the important questions of which the other disciplines are unaware 
and that the answers should be sought by co-operation among the three. 

His sympathetic attitude toward the psychological and sociological pro- 
cedures in anthropological interpretation, and toward applied anthropology, 
were not as evident in his writings, perhaps, as in his teaching and guidance 
of students and in his extra-academic contacts. One of Father Cooper’s out- 
standing abilities was effectively to bring his store of anthropological knowl- 
edge to bear on current issues. To take but a single example, his academic 
theoretical interest in land tenure was extensive, but he early saw the relation 
of types of land tenure to practical economic affairs. He was not only able to 
advise wisely when consulted by those whose jobs it was to make the applica- 
cation, but he also took the initiative in helping towards solutions. He was 
responsible, for instance, for the betterment of hunting conditions among the 
Northern Canadian Indians by pointing out to the proper authorities the re- 
lationship between the breakdown of the older type of inherited individual 
hunting grounds and the scarcity of game which had led to the improverish- 
ment of the Indians. Again, as acting chairman of the Economic Section, First 
Inter-American Congress on Indian Life, held at Patzcuaro, Mexico, in 1940, 
where he was delegate of the U.S. Government, he insisted on the considera- 
tion of the land tenure problem at a time when many delegates would have 
preferred to neglect it. 

On the lecture platform, as in the classroom, Father Cooper functioned 
superbly. His lectures were always well organized. Clarity of expression in as 
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few words as possible was a rule to which he adhered. His saying: “Few souls 
are saved after the first twenty minutes,” summed up his attitude toward 
sermons as well as other types of presentation. He enjoyed entering into debate 
and discussion but was without fail both courteous and impartially fair. His 
colleagues have often remarked on his sound judgment and on the fact that 
he never had an ax to grind. His genial personality and air of easy informality, 
coupled with his ability to handle difficult situations in public meetings 
smoothly, made him an invaluable chairman and committee member. These 
traits probably account in part at least for the fact that he was selected to 
serve in so many capacities not only for the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, but for numerous other organizations and agencies. 

To list only some of his more important activities on behalf of the AAA, he 
was Secretary thereof 1931-37, and President, 1940. He was called on time and 
again in connection with all three Research Councils. He represented the AAA 
in the National Research Council, Division 9f Anthropology and Psychology 
for two terms, 1932-35 and 1936-39, as well as being Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Survey of South American Indians 1932-37, and Chairman for the first 
year, and later a member, of the Committee on Food Habits, 1940-48. At the 
time of his death he had been a member of the Committee on Latin American 
Anthropology since 1941, and a member of the Committee on International 
Cooperation in Anthropology since 1945. He was representative of the AAA to 
the Social Science Research Council 1940-42 and delegate to the ACLS 
1945-48, being a member of the Executive Committee for that body during 
1946. 

He served as representative of the American Council of Learned Societies 
on the Inter-Society Committee on Science Foundation Legislation, appearing 
at Congressional hearings. He was no novice at this sort of thing since he had 
previously testified before Congressional committees on behalf of East Indian 
people seeking citizenship, and on other occasions as well when, in his capacity 
as a professional anthropologist, he could promote justice toward other racial 
and ethnic groups. 

These are only a few of his extra-academic activities. It should be men- 
tioned in addition, however, that he was the moving spirit in the foundation 
of the Catholic Anthropological Conference in 1926. His purpose in this or- 
ganization was to increase the scientific anthropological output, especially of 
missionaries, and in no way to duplicate the activities of secular anthropologi- 
cal organizations. He was Secretary-Treasurer of the Conference from the 
time of its inception and was at the same time Editor of the series of mono- 
graph Publications and of its quarterly, Primitive Man. He personally bore a 
large part of the financial burden of these publications. 

A glance at the attached bibliography, which lists only his anthropological 
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works, gives a clue to Father Cooper’s breadth and versatility in this discipline 
alone. Perhaps few of his anthropological colleagues realize that he has like- 
wise made substantial contributions to other fields, ranging all the way from 
social work, through religious education, to highly technical theology and 
ethics. He was awarded the Mendel Medal in 1939 in recognition of his attain- 
ments as anthropologist and as educator. In 1941 he was elevated by Pope 
Pius XII to the rank of Domestic Prelate which carries the title of Monsignor. 
In 1946 he was presented with a life membership in the American Social Hy- 
giene Association in appreciation of his years of interest in and service to the 
field of human relations and welfare, being characterized as “teacher, author, 
scientist, and leader in the promotion of sound human morality.” Special 
notice was taken at that time of his articles in such publications as Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, Catholic Charities Review, International Clinics, and 
the Journal of Social Hygiene. He never lost interest in improving methods of 
teaching religion to the laity, and his four-volume textbook is widely used in 
Catholic colleges throughout the country. 

After recovering from his first serious illness, a coronary thrombosis in 
1941, he had to cut down somewhat his more strenuous activities such as 
public speaking. Nevertheless his career of productive scholarship proceeded 
unabated, and he continued to live a busy and useful life. One of his projects 
which, happily, he all but completed, is an extensive manuscript on the reli- 
gious culture of the Gros Ventre Indians of Montana, incorporating the re- 
sults of his most recent field trips. 

In these latter years he was as meticulous as always in answering letters 
and acknowledging reprints. He carried on an enormous correspondence with 
scholars in all parts of the world, many of whom, although they had not met 
him, felt the warmth of his friendly interest and encouragement. How much 
more greatly benefited were those—students, colleagues and others from vari- 
ous walks of life—who were able personally to seek his advice not only in their 
professional but also in their personal problems and difficulties. The circle of 
those who will miss his kindly counsel, given so unselfishly and with such 
deep human and spiritual understanding, is indeed a wide one. His religious 
beliefs and his priestly vocation completely penetrated his life. He never felt 
that they interfered in any way with his scientific attitude as an anthropolo- 
gist; on the contrary his religion and his science were activities of the same 
harmonious, strong, clear personality. 

On the day preceding his death, Father Cooper was feeling particularly 
well. He spent the afternoon with friends, and his colleagues remarked on his 
vivacity at dinner. The next morning, May 22, 1949, he suffered a coronary 
thrombosis, and died while receiving the last sacraments. The funeral was 
held in the University Church on May 25, with Most Rev. Patrick O’Boyle, 
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Archbishop of Washington and Chancellor of the University, officiating. 
Burial was in the family plot at Rock Creek Cemetery. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Wasuincton, D.C. 
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Book REVIEWS 
GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


General Anthropology. HARRY HOLBERT TuRNEY-HicH. (xx, 581 pp., illus., $4.00. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1949.) 


Professor Turney-High’s book “thas been designed to give the student a general 
rather than a particular or intensive view of the subject” (p. vii). Turney-High makes 
three assumptions: (1) that the first task of a textbook in anthronology is “to orient 
the student in the concept of culture,” (2) that the student “should be familiarized 
with cultural variation,” and (3) that the student “should be grounded in descriptive 
fact before being launched into theory” (p. vii). 

In view of the last assumption, it is interesting to note that Turney-High begins 
his text with a study of “basic concepts and data,” Part I, the only section of the book 
which contains any theoretical discussion. But this digression into theory does not 
occupy much space; the section, only 68 pages long, contains the following chapters: 
The Field of Anthropology, The Organic Man, Races, Ancient and Modern, and Cul- 
tural Dynamics. Such important topics as the nature and scope of culture, culture 
growth and change, and cultural evolution are discussed in the last named chapter of 
28 pages. 

The remaining three parts of the book, 130 to 160 pages each in length, cover 
archeology, ethnography, and ethnology and social anthropology. All three are rigidly 
descriptive. The section on archeology has five chapters on European prehistory and 
two on American archeology. Part III, Ethnography, devotes one chapter each to the 
nonliterate cultures of the Americas, Africa, Oceania, and Asia. The final section 
Ethnology and Social Anthropology, includes the following chapters: The Aspects and 
Classification of Language, Material Culture: The Dietary, Material Culture: Tech- 
niques and Tools, Social Organization: The Kin, Social Organization: Politics, Eco- 
nomic Behavior, and The Magico-Religious. There is an adequate bibliography and the 
book appears to be carefully indexed. 

As might be expected, Turney-High’s summary descriptions of cultures, whether 
regional or topical, are brief; so brief, indeed, as to make for distortion. The complex 
and important military culture of the Plains Indians, for example, is described as 
follows (pp. 267-268): 


Wandering hunters, apt at any time to encounter enemies, could never be on a peaceful 
footing. The wars of the Plains Indians were generally spectacular raids but tactically fruitless, 
Yet the United States Army discovered that the warriors were capable of long, grueling cam- 
paigns when necessity demanded. Deeds of valor, as evidenced by the practice of “counting 
coups,” that is, narrating in council one’s heroic acts, was the surest means of social advancement. 
Among the Crow, only coup-counters could marry. 

Military adventures were undertaken usually after consultation with the spirits. The tribes 
would not fight, regardless of how favorable the military situation was, if the “medicine” were 
bad, and could not be restrained if it were good. This accounts for their paradoxical reputation of 
cowardice and foolhardiness. The native weapons were the bow, arrow, lance, and stone-headed 
club. Contact with the white man introduced firearms which rendered these devices obsolete. 


Descriptions such as these not only fail to acquaint the student with the basic data 
of anthropology, but actually give him a false picture of nonliterate cultures, a selection 
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of facts which fit into no ordered pattern, and so encourage the view that the behavior 
of nonliterate peoples is random, strange, and exotic. The student who reads only this 
book in a course in anthropology—and so many students do confine their reading to 
the textbook—will come away believing that anthropology is but a miscellany of curi- 
ous facts about “primitive” people—a sort of pseudo-academic curiosity shop. 

Anthropology has contributed a great deal to the social sciences and it is the plain 
duty of one who writes an introductory text to make this contribution clear, even at 
the expense of leaving out some descriptive data. We need more introductory books of 
the kind illustrated by Kluckhohn’s Mirror for Man and Linton’s The Study of Man. 
Descriptive data, undeniably the building materials of anthropology or of any other 
science, are not a substitute for understanding. 

Harry Homer 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Mirror For Man. CiypE Kiucxucan. (313 pp., $3.75. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1949.) 


At the very beginning of this book, the anthropologist is warned to “keep out!”’ The 
book is not written for him, but for the layman. Perhaps therefore, instead of Mirror 
For Man the fellow professional should look at it as a mirror for anthropology. How 
should anthropology look to the outsider and what facts and theories are considered 
essential by this author in interpreting the field? Since even the name of our science is 
not too well known, we have all been in the position of explaining our field and have 
groped in our bibliographic store for something to offer the inquirer to read. Heretofore 
the very book from which Professor Kluckhohn quotes on the flyleaf, Boas Anthro- 
pology and Modern Life, or Benedict’s Patterns of Culture have been among our principal 
resources. Consequently, an evaluation of this book might best be made by answering 
the question, ‘How does it improve on these previous efforts to explain the field?” 

In an effort to get away from the traditional headings of a text in anthropology the 
author has chosen some rather awkward chapter titles, but fortunately the contents of 
these chapters do not suffer in the same way. Under the title of “Queer Customs” there 
is an explanation of the concept of culture and a demonstration of culture patterns. 
These ideas are related not only to some standard materials of ethnography, but also to 
American society, an orientation which continues through the entire book. The place of 
archeology in the field of anthropology and the insight into culture gained through the 
long historical sequences obtained in some areas by archeology, is well developed under 
the title ““Potsherds,” while “Skulls” covers the customary resume of physical anthro- 
pology, brought into popular, modern focus. The chapter on ‘Race; a Modern Myth” 
not only gives the anthropological approach that has been stated by Boas, Klineberg 
and Ashley-Montagu, but also points out the work which anthropologists are doing in 
modern communities in education for interracial understanding, work on Mayors’ 
Committees and advisers in the long-term improvement of race relations, applying the 
principles previously enunciated. The last chapter with a novel heading is “Gift of 
Tongues” which the author concludes with the thought, ‘“‘a language is, in a sense, a 
philosophy.” Here the importance of language as a culture trait is discussed, as well as 
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the reflection of a culture in vocabulary and linguistic categories. To the layman the 
concept of language apart from grammar is often a novel and interesting one. 

From here on the book leaves the traditional presentation of anthropology and goes 
into very modern phases of our field. There are few facts and relationships that are new 
to the professional, out they have seldom been presented in such a sustained piece of 
writing. Two lines et thought are constantly uppermost: the usefulness of anthropology 
in dealing with problems of human relationships and the extension of the science into 
the analysis of higher civilizations. The work of anthropologists in government services, 
first in situations involving primitive peoples and during and since the war in many 
other branches of work, is reviewed, showing how the analysis of culture developed by 
the anthropologist supplies a mode of operation that is not found in any of the other 
social sciences. By using the United States and then the world as a field of activity 
Kluckhohn moves anthropology much closer to the modern scene. If the question 
should be asked whether this impinges on sociology, the answer is definitely, no. The 
panorama of comparative cultures is always present and the attitude of detachment 
toward our own culture is emphasized so that the distinction between the two fields is 
very clear. 

The implications of some of these fields of “usefulness” are present in Boas, but at 
the time he wrote Anthropology and Modern Life anthropology had not yet been called 
upon for the services it has recently rendered. Benedict developed her concept of cul- 
ture patterns through the analysis of three primitive cultures known to her colleagues 
in their primary sources. Therefore the unique contribution of this book is its timeliness, 
not in an opportunist sense, but by pointing the way to a greatly expanded horizon. 
Anthropology worked quietly for half a century establishing certain principles so that 
now it can reach out and combine with other sciences on equal terms, with definite 
concepts and methods of workmanship. One of the most important of these concepts is 
that of culture, presented here in a clear and lucid fashion as something made by man 
and not an indomitable force which sweeps him along, something we can analyse, study 
historically and comparatively, and perhaps direct into a richer future. 


ErNA GUNTHER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Social Structure. GEORGE PETER MurpDocK. (xvii, 387 pp., $4.50. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1949.) 


This welcome addition to the literature of social organization i. so compactly writ- 
ten and summarizes so much in tabular and statistical form that it is difficult to convey 
an idea of its content in a brief review. Evidence concerning family forms, kin groups, 
etc. from a sample of 250 societies is presented and in the light of these data postulates 
and assumptions stemming from the cultural historians, the Yale sociologists, the be- 
havioristic psychologists and the psychoanalysts concerning the origin, function and 
evolution of social forms and institutions are tested. From the files of the Cross-Cultural 
Survey at Yale, Murdock obtained material relevant to his purpose for 85 societies. 
Through additional library research he has added data from 165 more groups. 

The book begins with a discussion of the nuclear family, defined as “‘a social group 
characterized by common residence, economic cooperation, and reproduction.” The 
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definition does not wear well or long, for in the next sentence it is admitted that the 
children of a family may be adopted. And, since one of the cultures of the sample is 
that of the Yankees of Connecticut, the author might have mentioned that in some 
societies, for tax purposes at least, the family is defined without reference to reproduc- 
tion. 

Murdock contends that the nuclear family is a universal, distinct, and strongly 
functional group in every known society, and rebukes Linton for having stated other- 
wise. In this reviewer’s opinion, Linton will be vindicated when the evidence is in from 
eastern and southern Asia, where extended families often overshadow the nuclear 
family. Murdock traces the strength of the nuclear family to its contributions to four 
fundamental functions—the sexual, economic, reproductive, and educational. The 
amount of pre-marital license permitted in many societies convinces him that sex is less 
important in the establishment and perpetuation of the family than has been assumed. 
From the establishment of the family flow the recognition of relatives (primary, sec- 
ondary, and tertiary) and rules of descent and residence. Murdock claims that when 
there is any shift to unfamiliar territory at marriage, it is the woman who ordinarily 
leaves the parental home, as woman’s work, especially in a hunting society, can be 
carried on as well in one place as in another, while the man depends on familiarity with 
the environs for the successful discharge of his major task. 

In considering polygamous and extended families and their subtypes, Murdock 
finds that 195 societies of his sample are polygamous and a mere 43 monogamous. How 
he classifies the Yankees of Connecticut he does not say. To many the most interesting 
statement of this chapter will be his conclusion that “the prevailing forms of property 
and the mode of its inheritance can predispose a society to a particular form cf extended 
family.” 

In the chapter that follows, Murdock carefully differentiates between residential 
and consanguineal kin groups, discussing the latter in detail. Bilateral forms, such as 
the kindred, unilinear groupings such as the lineage, sib, phratry and moiety, and 
double descent groupings are analysed. The term sib is reserved for unilinear con- 
sanguineal kin groups in which the genealogical connection between individuals cannot 
be traced. Phratries are defined as constellations of sibs. Moieties are said to exist when 
a society has but two phratries or sibs. For endogomous localized kin groups the term 
deme is offered. There is an enlightening section on bilinear kin groups or sections that 
should do much to dispell the fog that has hung over discussions of Australian social 
organization. 

Murdock uses the term clan as well as sib, but for a different social group. He 
identifies the clan as a compromise kin group, reflecting rules of residence as well as 
descent. Thus the wives of the males of a patri-sib are members of the patri-clan. Mur- 
dock sees the clan functioning in matters of economy, recreation, politics and warfare, 
activities which people who live together would naturally participate in jointly. He 
sees the sib more directly involved in the regulation of marriage and inheritance and in 
ceremonial activities. In respect to origins and development, he holds that clans arise 
from unilocal extended families and demes and from them in turn sibs or lineages de- 
velop. 

The closely reasoned sections which have been mentioned are followed by a loose 
and inadequate chapter on “the community.” The frustration and aggression argu- 
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ment, that inescapable frustrations of socialization are turned outward because they 
cannot be expressed within the society and that “intergroup antagonism is thus the 
inevitable concomitant and counterpart of in-group solidarity” is uncritically accepted. 
But why, it may be asked, if aggression is always directed against the outgroup, are there 
so many hints of attack and defense involving tribesmen and kinsmen in myth, dream, 
death fears and beliefs concerning sorcery? Ethnocentrism which “‘runs the gamut” 
from college spirit to religious intolerance, race prejudice, and international strife, is 
declared by Murdock to be “‘as inevitable as social life itself; at best it is capable only of 
being directed into channels that are socially less seriously disruptive.” This is shallow 
stuff, a tossing together of matters that have but the slightest relation to one another. 
College spirit, is after all, essentially something positive, a pride and interest, even if it 
be over-enthusiastic, in an institution. Religious intolerance has a different quality, a 
strong element of unrelieved malevolence without necessary relation to affirmation in 
anything. It is not essential to be an ardent Catholic or Pi«t:+ ant to become a con- 
firmed anti-Semite. 

After this dip into dubious generalities Murdock returns to firmer ground with the 
analysis of kinship and a discussion of the determinants of kinship terminology. His 
analysis of kinship deals primarily with criteria which produce classificatory terms 
when ignored (generation, sex, affinity, etc.) and which make kinship terms less in- 
clusive or more specific (relative age, speaker’s sex). Following this he reviews and 
examines the factors which have been proposed as determinants of kinship terminology, 
such as morphological differences in language, customs of preferential marriage, and 
the constitution of kin and local groups. He concludes that the last named factor is by 
far the most significant in the process. He then introduces and tests statistically a large 
number of propositions which should be true if the relevant factors have been isolated, 
deriving high positive correlations in nearly every case. 

No part of this book will be of more general interest than the long section entitled 
“Evolution of Social Organization.” By this last phrase Murdock means “the normal 
processes of cultural change as these find special application in the area of social struc- 
ture.’ Compared to Leslie White’s views this is evolution with a difference, for Murdock 
asserts that “the forms of social organization, indeed, appear to show a striking lack 
of correlation with levels of types of technology, economy, property rights, class struc- 
ture, or political integration.” In another place he says quite pointedly, “social or- 
ganization is a semi-independent system comparable in many respects to language, 
and similarly characterized by an internal dynamics of its own.” If social systems have 
this much of an autonomous existence what can be said to evolve and in what direction? 
Murdock supplies us with this answer: “Unlike such cultural categories as language, 
technology, folklore, and ceremonial, where the possibilities of innovation are almost 
limitless, the various aspects of social organization admit of only a very few, relatively 
obvious, alternative variations.’ By reducing forms of social organization to types and 
indicating what types can develop or are known to have developed from other types 
possible developmental sequences or “evolutions” are derived, though “no assumptions 
are made about ultimate origins or over-all priorities among the several types of social 
structure.” 

Limitations of space allow no more than mention of a chapter on the regulation of 
sex and another on incest taboos and their extensions. 
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In a concluding chapter, given the impressive title “Social Law of Sexual Choice,” 
Murdock promises to “synthesize the various theoretical and factual conclusions of the 
present volume as they relate to the selection of sexual and marriage partners in human 
society.” By means of a handy gadget called “the negative gradient of ethnocentrism” 
he discovers that a human being is much more likely to mate with fellow citizens who 
do not exhibit significant cultural differences than are the lower animals. Other negative 
and positive gradients yield the hardly unexpected news that those most eagerly sought 
as mates are non-relatives, unmarried, of the opposite sex and of the same generation. 
It is this dressing up in pompous terms of the wisdom of our grandmothers that some 
times makes one wonder if there is not a positive gradient of banality in the work of 
social scientists. Happily, this lapse, while it contributes to the unevenness of the book, 
does not destroy its worth. Despite its over-reliance on its sample, its over-dependence 
on statistics and the undue influence upon it of Hull’s rat’s-eye view of human nature, 
this is an important volume, one that summarizes the state of knowledge on important 
issues in a difficult field, that defines and clarifies concepts, tests old theories and breaks 
new ground. 

Morris EpwarD OPLER 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHacA, NEw York. 


Primilive Art. LEONHARD ApAm. (Revised and enlarged edition, 271 pp., 49 figs., 32 
plates, 2 shillings, 6 pence. Pelican Books, A67, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1949.) 


The modest appearance of this little paper-bound book belies its importance. For 
the first time a truly comprehensive treatment of the plastic and graphic arts of non- 
literate peoples has been made available to a wide reading public. The student of 
anthropology, of art history, or the general reader receives for a dollar, or less, a gem 
of scholarship, pleasantly written and profusely illustrated. 

Though perhaps not of the classic proportions and import of Boas’ now scarce 
Primitive Art, Dr. Adam’s work includes a number of ancillary topics, in addition to 
the more usual historical questions and considerations of primitive art forms and 
styles. Thus there are chapters devoted to Primitive Art and Psychoanalysis, Social 
Implications, Children’s Art, Primitive Art and the European Artist, European Art 
and the Primitive Artist, and Forgeries. It is evident that Leonhard Adam’s wide 
prewar knowledge of collections in European ethnographic museums has been seasoned 
and enriched through his later experience with the native cultures of Australia where 
he has, in recent years, been a staff member of the University of Melbourne. 

A keynote of much that he says is the following passage: “Scientifically speaking, 
there is no one element common to all the various branches of primitive art; but their 
mere foreignness in form and content serve to link them together in our mind for the 
purpose of art criticism. The link, however, is extraneous to the works themselves. It 
depends on us and our attitude to them” (p. 30). It would have helped the non- 
anthropologist reader if Adam had also included in his chapter “What do we mean by 
Primitive Art” (from which the above quotation is taken) a more explicit discussion 
of the smallness and relatively unspecia!ized nature of most primitive societies as part 
of the setting in which their arts are to be understood. This shortcoming is rectified, 
but only obliquely and briefly, in a later passage concerning the lack of a clear distinc- 
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tion between utilitarian art and art for art’s sake in societies whose ‘component parts 
[are] much more closely interconnected, than in modern civilized communities” (p. 
45). Though Adam explicitly denies the occurrence of a prelogical mind among primi- 
tives (pp. 59-60), a careless usage elsewhere (p. 29) of the words “races” and “men- 
talities” might suggest to some readers that primitive art is different because of the 
inherent mental equipment of the primitive artist. 

A brief section is included on the relationship of technique to art, a topic which 
requires much further investigation, for so many of the characteristics of particular 
primitive art forms are the result of the particular technologies employed. Adam could 
have made this point of appreciation much more telling by referring to it from time to 
time in the chapters treating of art forms and styles over the world. These latter chap- 
ters occupy the bulk of the work (pp. 83-224) and provide a balanced review. Under- 
standably, not every art style in the primitive world can be treated in this space, but 
those that have been selected will give the serious reader an excellent appreciation of 
the range, variety, and meaning of primitive arts. Copious notes are gathered together 
at the end of the text and contain, in passim, a comprehensive bibliography. 


D. B. Stout 
UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


Iowa Crrty, Iowa 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Kalingas, Their Institutions and Custom Law. R. F. BARTON. (xii, 275 pp., 7 figs., 
29 pls., $4.00. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1949.) 


In many ways this is the best of R. F. Barton’s excellent studies on the customary 
law of the Philippine tribes in the Mountain Provinces of Luzon. It reveals the steady 
development of conceptual powers and comparative materials at Mr. Barton’s com- 
mand. It is our great loss that anthropology will not benefit further from his industry 
and his intimate knowledge of this field. 

The account of Kalinga customs is woven around the conflicting principles of kin- 
ship and territorial types of social organization. The documentation of this conflict is 
richly specific and gives the volume a liveliness not usually encountered in either eth- 
nographies or in writings dealing with theoretic points. The book is also devoid of the 
jargon and verbosity which so frequently obscures relatively simple but important 
ideas in the writings of social scientists. It is evident, also, that Barton’s generalizations 
spring from the richness of data acquired during many years of field work, and not 
from trying to find shorthand symbols for the classroom. As a result, his ideas are 
soundly supported and are not over-extended. 

Mr. Barton realizes that the transition from kinship to territorial organization po- 
tentially has broader implications than the framework in which he considers the ques- 
tion. In the preface he states: 


. .. Kalinga institutions illustrate . . . vividly and incisively the emergence of political organiza- 
tion from pre-existing social units of quite a different character. Thus they afford a close primitive 
parallel to a.cycle of world development very much needed among the world’s nations today. 


It may be possible to read into this volume neoevolutionary implications, but the 
author is too much of an empiricist to state them clearly, and certainly to speculate 
beyond his data. 
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Specifically the device developed by the Kalingas which serves to curb the kin 
group organization in favor of the territorial is the “peace pacts” which appear to be 
an extension of the Ifugao trade pacts. This territorial institution functions largely in 
relation to other territorial units. That is, territoria! stress among the Kalingas is 
largely directed toward the maintenance of peace and order in “foreign affairs.” The 
holders of peace pacts have relatively less influence in domestic affairs where their 
power is greatly curtailed by a series of kinship-based authorities and prerogatives. This 
type of conflict, although differently phrased, is familiar to us in the form of clashes 
between foreign relations and domestic politics. 

To quibble with an otherwise excellent book, one wonders why Barton brought into 
his first chapter incomplete and irrelevant bits of information which do not serve to 
develop the theme of an otherwise carefully argued book. Perhaps, like so many of us, 
he was still prey to the old ethnographic dragnet system of description. In this chapter 
opportunities for captious comment are most numerous. Why the partial description 
of house types, why the incomplete listing of musical instruments, why the tantalizingly 
inadequate mention of death ceremonies? Or, for example, on p. 23, the region of the 
souls is given as langit and is located in mgato, the Skyworld. One wonders whether Mr. 
Barton is aware that langit is the Malay word for sky. Similarly KiLat is identified as 
the god of lightning. In Malay this is the common noun for lightning. The whole first 
chapter gives the impression of being scraps torn from a field notebook filled with 
answers to a questionnaire. 1t does not do justice to the rest of the volume and the 
reader should be warned not to be put off by this fragmentary introduction to the 
Kalingas. 

It is never legitimate to criticize a book for what it has not attempted to do. I shall 
therefore forego an expression of regret that the personality stresses involved in the 
conflicting territorial and kinship structure have been omitted. Since Mr. Barton was an 
outstandingly fine field worker, this theme is tantalizingly implicit in the wealth of 
anecdotal material presented. A study of this aspect of the Kalingas should be richly 
rewarding to a person interested in the interpersonal relationships derived from con- 
flicting institutions. 

Dr. Hoebel’s brief but lucid introduction helps persuade the reader that primitive 
law is indeed a valid field of specialization in anthropology. 

Cora DuBots 

WasuincrTon, D. C. 


Adat Law in Indonesia. B. TER Haar. (Edited with an Introduction by E. ADAMSON 
HoeEBEL and A. ARTHUR SCHILLER. 255 pp., bib., $4.00. Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, New York, 1948.) 


In the discovery and systematic exposition of the legal system of a colonial people, 
Dutch scholars, with little official encouragement until the ’thirties, have achieved a 
notable and commanding position. In the field of ethnological jurisprudence, there is 
no literature so rich and abundant as the studies of Van Vollenhoven, that great archi- 
tect of Indonesian Adat law, whose work has been supplemented by the researches 
and commentaries of other eminent Dutch scholars, of whom the late Dr. ter Haar was 
one of the outstanding figures, and by the government-sponsored publications of the 
material found in the official archives, the decisions of the courts, and the writings of 
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ethnologists, missionaries and travellers. Written almost exclusively in Dutch, and 
therefore unknown to all but a few students outside Holland, this literature has not 
exercised the influence that its quality merited on the study and evolution of the native 
law in other territories, or on the theories of anthropology and comparative juris- 
prudence. The translation of Dr. ter Haar’s book, sponsored by the Southeast Asia 
Institute, is therefore bound to receive a warm welcome from anthropologists, jurists 
and students of native law and administration. 

Published in 1939, the original work was written as a textbook for beginners in the 
study of the Adat law, particularly at the Law College of Batavia, where the author, 
after many years on the bench, exercised a stimulating influence as professor. In at- 
tempting to present an outline of the customary law suitable for students, he was con- 
fronted with the formidable task of synthesising and abstracting general rules from a 
wide range of divergent, though basically similar, customs practised by the numerous 
ethnic and cultural communities that make up the population of the Netherlands East 
Indies. He achieved his purpose by giving in each instance a concise description of the 
rule, and then referring briefly to the principal variations that occur in different regions. 
What he has produced, then, is not an exact statement of the law observed by any 
particular community, such as could be followed by a lawyer in specific cases, but a 
general framework into which the regional, or tribal, systems of law can be fitted. 
Although, as befitted a disciple of Van Vollenhoven, Ter Haar rejected any proposal 
to codify the Adat law, he has in effect prepared an admirable basis for a codified law. 

The structure of the book follows, though in an order of its own, a pattern that has 
become conventional in studies of native law. There is a short account of the main 
cultural types and social groups, followed by chapters on land tenure, contractual rela- 
tions arising out of the use of the land, other obligations, the law of persons, marriage, 
divorce, inheritance and delicts. Throughout the emphasis is placed on the traditional, 
customary law; the modifications brought about by the Dutch administration or by 
changes in the society resulting from contact with the West are rarely mentioned; while 
the important and complicated problem of the conflict between the Adat law and the 
European law has been excluded on the ground of its irrelevancy to the study of the 
Adat law as such. The reader cannot therefore ascertain from the book the extent of the 
inroads made on the-Adat law by alien influence, but he will get, in the valuable intro- 
duction supplied by the editors, an indication of the form and direction of the encroach- 
ments, and of the official policy adopted towards the recognition and preservation of 
the customary law. 

In a generalized description largely based, as is this book, on ethnological writings, 
it is inevitable that the formulations should be less crisp and precise than in a treatise 
for which the material is drawn from the law reports. It is not always clear, for instance, 
whether the customs described are enforced by the courts, or whether they are tradi- 
tional practices sanctioned by nonlegal means. On the whole, however, Ter Haar’s 
work adequately reflects the persistent striving, characteristic of Van Vollenhoven and 
his collaborators, towards an increasing refinement of the concepts behind the legal 
rules, and the avoidance of the distortions that result from a careless and too ready 
application of the Western legal terminology. In these respects, as well as in the me- 
ticulous recordings of local variations in the customary rules, students of other indig- 
enous legal systems have much to learn from the Dutch authorities. They will find in 
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Ter Haar’s book both a useful guide and a stimulus to a closer acquaintance with the 
literature on the Adat law. 
I. SCHAPERA 
University OF CaPpE TOWN 
Care Town, Soutu AFRICA 


Tuamotuan Religious Structures and Ceremonies. KENNETH P. Emory. (ii, 102 pp., 
2 pls., 21 text figs., bibliography and index. B. P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 191, 
Honolulu, 1947.) 


The center of religious life in central Polynesia, and the material symbol of the 
unity of kinship groups through deified ancestors, was the marae. In the Tuamotus, 
atolls extending to the eastward of Tahiti, the nucleus of the marae is a quadrangular 
platform faced with stone slabs laid on edge and surmounted by other slabs, usually 
three in number, set upright. The platform faces a level court on which, as a rule, other 
slabs are set into the ground. The distribution of such structures and variations in their 
form have been previously discussed by Dr. Emory (Bishop Mus. Bull. 116, 1933), who 
has carried farther than anyone else the study of the rather scanty materials of Poly- 
nesian archaeology. 

To explain the purpose of the work under review Emory says: ‘“‘While recording the 
marae ruins in 1929, 1930 and 1934 during the Bishop Museum ethnographic survey of 
the Tuamotus, I became especially interested in their original appearance and in their 
function. This monograph contains what I have been able to gather from the meager 
but helpful published literature and from the field work of the two Bishop Museum 
expeditions.”’ The sources include texts of chants, songs and prayers used in marae 
ritual (many of them collected and translated by J. Frank Stimson); interviews with 
informants, one of whom had seen marae ceremonies in his youth; specimens of marae 
furnishings and ritual equipment studied in museums from Honolulu to Rome; and the 
brief published articles of Father Albert Montiton, the first missionary to work in the 
eastern Tuamotus. 

This publication supplements Emory’s more strictly archaeological ‘“Tuamotuan 
Stone Structures” (Bishop Museum Bull. 118, 1934) not only by adding notes on par- 
ticular maraes, but by setting the structures in their cultural context as far as possible. 
In accomplishing this by a combination of data of different kinds, the report meets some 
of the standards proposed by W. W. Taylor in “A Study of Archaeology.’’ Certain 
details of the ceremonies and names and uses of a few objects remain in doubt; but the 
picture as a whole is well-rounded. In particular, the description of the turtle feast in 
which Montiton’s account is pieced out from all other sources is quite circumstantial, 
running to nearly 30 pages. Another ceremony, a begging rite formerly held in times of 
shortage of food and performed even in these post-mission times, “ostensibly as an 
entertainment,” was witnessed by Emory and Stimson and will be described in a sepa- 

rate publication. These accounts will make possible the comparison of Tuamotuan 
ritual with that of other Polynesian areas, notably the few for which eyewitness ac- 
counts are available, as Mariner’s for Tonga and Firth’s, the only one by an anthro- 
pologist, for Tikopia. 
E. G. BuRROWwsS 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 

Storrs, CONNECTICUT 
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Aranda Traditions. T. G. H. StREHLOW. (xi, 181 pp., 1 map, 17 shillings, 6 pence, Mel- 
bourne University Press, Carleton, Victoria, 1947.) 


This book contains three papers, “Northern Aranda Myths,” “Three Aranda Sub- 
Groups,” and “Tjurunga Ownership.” The author, the authority on the Aranda lan- 
guage, was born at Hermannsburg, Central Australia, learned to speak Aranda at an 
early age, and thus began an intimate association with the local aborigines which ex- 
tended over a period of many years. This relationship, and knowledge of the language, 
provided a most unusual opportunity for acquaintance with the details of Aranda eth- 
nology and the basic concepts in their thought. In his discussion of the three special 
topics the author provides welcome data which supplement other reports on the Aranda, 
and permit problems of greater dimensions to be brought into sharper focus. 

Unfortunately the general merit of the book is weakened by the author’s evident 
lack of familiarity with comparative ethnographic material and twentieth century an- 
thropological theory. The Aranda are discussed as if they existed in cultural isolation. 
The great elaborations in ceremonies, rituals, myths and associated paraphernalia in 
the regions north of them, which have strongly influenced the Aranda, and which are 
discussed in their local setting, are not recognized in their wider context. There is of 
course no reason why the author should not confine his interests to the one tribe. How- 
ever, he presents interpretations of historical significance solely in terms of local 
evidence, explanations which recall nineteenth century concepts, with vague but per- 
sistent attributions to a patrilineal society and implications of the precedence of matri- 
lineal institutions. Freudian principles are injected into the analysis of local myth 
elements arranged in a chronological scheme on the basis of ethical standards. The 
author’s lack of understanding of the dynamic quality of Central Australian culture, 
which even today continues to exert itself forcefully in areas further north where 
aboriginal culture is still intact, is well illustrated in the following statements (p. 6), 
made in respect to aboriginal culture of the proto-European period. “It is almost certain 
that native myths had ceased to be invented many centuries ago. The chants, the 
legends, and the ceremonies which we record today mark the consummation of the 
creative efforts of a distant, iong-past age. The present-day natives are on the whole 
merely the painstaking, uninspired preservers of a great and interesting inheritance. 
They live almost entirely on the traditions of their forefathers. They are in many ways, 
not so much a primitive as a decadent race (sic).” 

These criticisms should not prejudice the reader against the many good qualities of 
the book. The author presents a sympathetic understanding of the importance of the 
myths and ceremonies to the aborigines, and provides an abundance of details not de- 
tected by other investigators of this much studied tribe. 

D. S. DAvipsoN 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Die Bambuti-Pygmien vom Ituri, Vol. 2, Part 2. PAv1. SCHEBESTA. (ix, 246 pp. Institut 
Royal Colonial Belge, Section des Sciences Morales et Politique, Brussells, 1948.) 
The present report constitutes the second part of Volume II of a proposed three 


volume study of the Bambuti pygmies. It deals with the social life of the Bambuti 
pygmies, on the basis of material gathered by the author on two field trips. 
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Schebesta prefaces his rich field materials with a theoretical discussion of the con- 
cepts society and economy. He then considers types cf association, and the general 
terminology of social organization. Here he differentiates between the sib (Sippe) and 
the clan (p. 289). “By sib I understand the continuous living together of several fami- 
lies, related by blood (regardless whether they are related collaterally or by descent) 
under one sib head, for purposes of common organization of the economy and of the so- 
cial life.”” The key phrase here is common organization of the economy. Politically, the 
“sib” is independent. The clan, on the other hand, is defined (p. 290) as the association 
(Verband) of individuals who trace descent from a common totem or ancestor. These 
definitions are based directly on Schebesta’s data, for among the Bambuti the “‘sib” is 
the basic and important exogamous unit. A clan is made up of various “sibs,” and where 
these “sibs” live at some distance from each other, strict exogamy does not obtain be- 
tween them. It obtains, however, between “sibs” of the same clan living in geographic 
proximity to each other. 

Schebesta briefly reviews the literature on the Bambuti, and the pygmies in general. 
Finding neither in the writings of his predecessors nor in his own previously published 
materials a satisfactory description of the social life of the Bambuti-pygmies of Ituri, 
he proposes to give one here, taking into account especially those conditions typical for 
the pygmies, as well as the relations between them and the neighboring forest Negroes. 

The bulk of the volume consists of Schebesta’s field data, organized under the fol- 
lowing headings: local groups; family and sib; marriage; the child; totemism; initiation, 
circumcision and men’s societies; and rules of behavior. A final chapter gives his results 
and conclusions. His presentation is rich in specific illustrations of each general state- 
ment. To the reader, the Bambuti pygmies become actual people, whose interpersonal 
relations and individual variations come alive in these pages. This effect is heightened 
by the specific characterization of individuals, and by documenting features typical of 
Bambuti pygmy personality, such as reticence, shyness and suspiciousness, iack of self 
control, and moodiness. While detailing features characteristic of the groups, the author 
gives his readers a sense of their great individual variability as well. 

Historically, Schebesta holds that the present day social organization of the pyg- 
mies—like their economic organization, discussed in a previous volume—gives evidence 
for the following reconstruction: He sees the present society as the outcome of the 
fusion of an aboriginal population (Urpygmdische Gesellschaftsordnung) with a group 
of Euro-African hunters. A new fusion, or acculturation, is now in process, between the 
group resulting from the above mingling and the neighboring Negro groups. The ob- 
servable symbiotic relation between the contemporary pygmies and the Negroes is so 
very great that it must have been in existence for a considerable period. The effect can 
clearly be seen in economic, religious and social institutions, such as initiation and cir- 
cumcision rites. In this case (p. 475) Schebesta finds the evidence particularly clear, for 

the ceremonies take place not independently on the part of the pygmies but jointly with 
the Negroes, who then become their blood brothers. Significantly it is the Negro groups 
(Babira, Southern Balese and Mvuba) who invite the pygmies to participate in these 
important ceremonies. Among other features, Schebesta ascribes Bambuti cannibalism 
to possible Negro influence (p. 539). However, it must be kept in mind, he points out, 
that the relations between Negroes and pygmies are and have been reciprocal, and thus 
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similarities between the two groups must be accounted for in terms of mutual influence, 
rather than considered as due to a unidirectional process. 
ERIKA EICHHORN 
Tue STATE UNIVERSITY 
Cotumsus, 


Land Holding and Land Usage among the Plateau Tonga of Mazabuka District. W. ALLEN, 
Max GLucKMAN, D. U. Peters, C. G. TRAPNELL, with additional sections by 
J. H. M. McNaucuron and D. W. Conroy. (vii, 192 pp. 8 shillings, 6 pence, Rhodes- 
Livingstone Papers No. 14, Oxford University Press, London, 1948.) 


This report, which is the result of the joint efforts of the agricultural officers of the 
Rhodesian Government and an anthropologist of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, is 
particularly significant at a time when we hear much from various quarters about 
financial and technical assistance to the underdeveloped regions of the world. The 
investigation involved some 17,000 Tonga families living on 887.2 square miles of the 
Batoka Plateau in Mazabuka District of the Tonga Reservation in Northern Rhodesia. 
The problem in general terms is one of land shortage brought about by the (1) reduction 
of the amount of available land by alienation for European farms and reservation as 
Crown Land, (2) limited area of naturally fertile maize land, (3) increase in population 
both by natural increase and movement into the reservation, (4) great increase in the 
number of cattle, and (5) soil degeneration resulting from improper land use. 

As one would suspect, the native and the European see the problem from different 
points of view. The native sees all his land troubles as coming from the European. 
“Africans were settled all over the land at one time. Mr. (X) and Mr. (Y) came and 
saw the land was good so they kicked the Tonga off it. . . . An aeroplane flew over this 
land making a map of it. When good land was found it was European Jand; when a 
steep hill was found we were told it belonged to us.” To some extent this view is sup- 
ported by the map which shows that the Tonga were pushed up against the escarpment 
and that the Europeans took the bottom lands. The European, on the other hand, states 
tiat actually there is sufficient acreage and that the economic hardships of the Tonga 
are brought about by “wasteful methods of cultivation,” the acceptance of a “low 
standard of living,’”’ and the adherence to “kinship obligations” which enable many 
individuals to wander from village to village subsisting on the efforts of their relatives. 

The investigators classify the Tonga population into (1) subsistence cultivators 
(85.3 per cent), (2) small-holders (14.3 per cent), and (3) farmers (0.4 per cent). The 
development of these categories forms an interesting phenomenon of acculturation. The 
Tonga were originally shifting hoe cultivators growing kaffir corn as their main crop. 
With the opening of the copper mines in 1926 a market for maize appeared. Under 
British guidance the plow, wheeled transport, and cattle were introduced and the 
Tonga became commercial agriculturalists. Some of the Tonga, that is, became “farm- 
ers,” large operators who sold 100 or more bags of maize per year. Others who sold from 
10 to 99 bags became the “small-holders.” The large majority who sold less than 10 
bags or none at all became “subsistence farmers.” In 1928 Tonga holdings were de- 
marcated into 4 reservations with consequent loss of land and crowding to less fertile 
areas. 
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Land tenure was, and still is, according to native custom, the majority of the users The A 
taking up unclaimed reservation land in their own chisi (local community). The sub- ple, m 
sistence farmers claim that the larger operators have taken more than their just share, ers! H 
and that the small operator is forced to use his fallow land before it is sufficiently felt at 
rested. you’?’ 

To meet these difficulties the authors of the Report make a number of recommenda- deligh 
tions, some of which are (1) the Tonga must be told honestly that they cannot hope for (p. 12 
more land than that which is in the Reservation, (2) agricultural education through tural 
school gardens should be extended, (3) settlements must be established, the lands to the ge 
be divided into 4 common fields to insure equitable distribution to users and proper ro- Timbi 
tation and fallowing, and (4) higher maize prices must be assured those who observe interv 
higher standards of cultivation. Ne 

This Report, being a government document and the work of several authors, is of the 
somewhat choppy; but one is rewarded by a careful reading of the analyses, conclu- melod 
sions, and tables. Those familiar with Indian land questions in the United States will dance 
meet many familiar problems. The Report stresses the basic fact that more than techni- fied te 
cal assistance is required to help economically undeveloped peoples. Standards of living, The s 
work, efficiency, kinship obligations, and native customs of land holding and use are all Trace 
intimately involved. The pages on the influence of the Seventh Day Adventists on in the 
native attitudes toward work is particularly interesting in this connection. tion il 
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Chopi Musicians: Their Music, Poetry and Instruments. HuGH TRACEY. (xii, 180 pp., actual 
15 plates, 7 diagrams, 2 maps, index, $4.75. International African Institute; Oxford _— 
University Press, London. New York, Toronto, 1948.) . FE 
In Portuguese East Africa, just east of the mouth of the Limpopo, an ornate form of 

opera-ballet apparently paralleling the Gamelan music of Indonesia provides the high- 

est peak of artistic expression for tribesmen of the area, and the Chopi, according to Ante 

Tracey, excel in this elaborate art-style. The book, Chopi Musicians, contains a de- ith 

scriptive account of the composition and enactment of these orchestral dances, or H. 

Migodo, with the librettos of seven of them—the work of five composers—the brief 

accounts of the accompanying dances, and a detailed study of the construction of the Ai 

xylophones, or Timbila, which make up the orchestras. surpa: 
A little more than half the book is given over to the lyrics, their English translations, Som 

and their interpretation. The songs are topical, and often keenly satirical, containing it 1s, 1 

many oblique references to instances of misbehavior and injustice; in their general can a 

import and their function as mechanisms of social control they parallel the songs of nonp! 

ridicule found in West Africa, and the Calypsos of Trinidad. To one who understands TI 
the barbed bitterness often underlying the innocuous phrasing of these song-forms, and, of Sou 
indeed, of many of the Blues of the United States, Tracey’s interpretations will in South 
many instances appear naive. For example, one of the songs is centered around the type | 
lines, “Here is a mystery, the Portuguese beat us on the hands, both us and our wives.” ae 
Tracey comments, “Here again is a very light-hearted lyric” (p. 15). Indias 


The professional anthropologist will have to overlook a few passages, here and there. soniar 
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The Africanist concerned with the roles of divination and the ancestor cult, for exam- 
ple, may feel a tendency to writhe when Tracey interprets the lines “Hear, you divin- 
ers! Hear, the dead are against me! Hear, you diviners!’’ in the words, ‘““Who has not 
felt at one time or another when luck was dead out that even ‘the dead are against 
you’?”’ (p. 30). The comparative musicologist will wonder a little at Tracey’s surprised 
delight in his discovery that Chopi musicians possess a good sense of relative pitch 
(p. 122). And almost anyone who has been exposed to an introductory course in cul- 
tural anthropology is likely to raise eyebrows at the author’s speculations concerning 
the genetic determination of tribal preferences for certain intervals in the tuning of the 
Timbila. “To what extent blood-grouping influences the inherent choice of the musical 
intervals of a scale,” he writes, “remains to be seen”’ (p. 123). 

Nevertheless, Tracey has done a work of considerable positive value. His discussion 
of the procedure followed by the composer-director in making up and “setting”’ lyrics, 
melodies, and counter-melodies, and in training and rehearsing the orchestra and the 
dancers, is unparalleled in African musical ethnography, while one feels almost quali- 
fied to construct a Chopi orchestra after reading his careful description of the Timbila. 
The status of the composer of Migodo in Chopi society is adequately discussed, and 
Tracey’s account of the musical activities of Chopi musicians who have gone to work 
in the gold mines of the Witwatersrand indicates the toughness of this musical tradi- 
tion in the face of remarkably adverse conditions. The lack of musical notation—only 
a skeleton score of one of the movements is presented—is a major disappointment, 
but Tracey’s apologies on grounds of lack of time and funds must be accepted. It is 
to be hoped that future publications will bring us some idea of the way Chopi music 
actually sounds. 

RICHARD A. WATERMAN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Andean Culture History. Wern- ii C. BENNETT and Junius B. Birp. (319 pp., 57 
illustr., index, paper $2.00, cloth $4.00. American Museum of Natural History, 
Handbook Series No. 15, New York, 1949.) 


Andean Culture History is the best summary of Peru-Bolivian prehistory to date» 
surpassing all predecessors, including Bennett’s own previous synthesis.' It is written as 
a museum guide only in the most general way. Pointed toward the intelligent layman 
it is, nevertheless, a first-rate professional reference. I know of no other book in Ameri- 
can archeology that has been so successful in achieving these aims of holding both 
nonprofessional and professional interest. 

The handbook is assembled in three parts. Part One, ‘The Setting,” isa background 
of South American Indian cultures which follows the tripartite Andean, Tropical Forest, 
Southern Marginal regional-cultural break-down. Steward’s Circum-Caribbean culture 
type and culture area is not treated separately but grouped with the Tropical Forest. 


' Bennett, W. C., “The Archaeology of the Central Andes,” Handbook of South American 


Indians, vol. 2 (edited by J. H. Steward). Bulletin 143, Bureau of American Ethnology, Smith- 
sonian Institution. 
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Here are also contained succinct summaries of Amazonian, North Andean (Ecuador 
and Colombia) and South Andean (Northern Argentina and Chile) archeology. In no 
other work are the available data on the prehistory of these relatively unknown areas 
so well presented and integrated. Part Two is the core of the volume, a rich, evenly 
synthesized presentation of the Central Andes from earliest times up to the Spanish 
Conquest. The amount of detail that has been packed into these 150 pages is amazing. 
Bennett is the author of both Parts One and Two. Part Three is a semipopularized ac- 
count of technical processes known to the ancient Peruvians. Bird, whose mastery of 
the subject is acknowledged by all of his colleagues, has written this section. His sum- 
mary of textiles and weaving techniques and their associations throughout the course 
of Peru-Bolivian prehistory will serve as a ready manual for those of us who lack his 
specialist’s knowledge. 

The base for a cultural history of the Central Andes is the essential unity of its 
overall environmental conditions and the native technologies, which were developed 
and specially adapted to these conditions over a period of some 3,000 years of pre- 
Columbian life. The complex of intensive agriculture with irrigation and fertilization, 
llama herding, specialized architectural and craft techniques, and a strong tendency 
toward sociopolitical superstructures was established early throughout the region. In 
spite of spatial and temporal variations, the main elements of this theme remain con- 
stant. The emphasizing of this fundamental homogeneity in Central Andean culture 
has been one of Bennett’s outstanding contributions.? The present handbook fully 
justifies the concept. 

A second major contribution which Bennett has made to Andean studies is to be 
found as both an explicit and implicit motif of this book. This is the concept of a major 
directional turn in the course of Peruvian cultural development. According to this 
thesis, by the time of the Master-craftsman (Florescent) level all the principal tech- 
nological inventions of Central Andean culture were not only known but were fully 
diffused throughout the area. Subsequently, cultural energies and interests were di- 
rected toward sociopolitical experimentation. This is of utmost importance in the under- 
standing of Peruvian prehistory. 

The section on the Central Andes is offered not only within the framework of a 
time-space system, but, following a recent trend, with reference to functional-develop- 
mental classification. Bennett’s ““Hunters’’ (?-3000 B.c.) and “Early Farmers” (3000- 
1000 B.c.) are terms characterizing subsistence technology, and refer to the only re- 
cently glimpsed preceramic stages. The “Cultist” period (1000 B.c.-0) is that 
marked by the Chavin horizon and shows a more advanced stage of early agricultural 
existence and the neolithic arts. ““Experimenter” (0-a.p. 600) and ‘‘Mastercraftsman” 
(A.D. 600-1000) stages coincide with the pre-Mochica-pre-Nazca and Mochica-Nazca 
periods, respectively, and they refer to the development of craft technologies. From 
here on the sequence of “‘Expansionist” (A.p. 1000-1200), “City Builder” (A.p. 1200- 
1450), and “Imperialist” (A.p. 1450-1532) recapitulates sociopolitical rather than the 
technological trends as these are exemplified in the successive Tiahuanaco, Chimu-Ica- 
Chincha, and Inca periods. All Peruvianists in this country will find themselves in actual, 
if not in terminological, agreement with Bennett. 


2 He has referred to this as the ‘‘Peruvian Co-Tradition.” Memoir No. 4, Society for American 
Archaeology, 1948, pp. 1-7. 
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The following brief comments may be made on points of interest or disagreement. 
(1) The dating of the Tropical Forest cultural pattern as being at least 500 years 
antecedent to the Spanish Conquest, and the approximate correlations of Amazonian 
archeology with Central Andean sequences, represent one of the first attempts to tie 
in the great lowland area with the Andes. (2) Out of the six major horizon styles, four 
are found in all parts of the Central Andes except the Central and South Highlands; 
yet it was from the Central and South Highlands that the other two (Tiahuanaco and 
Inca) spread to become fully pan-Peruvian. Is, then, the Central-South Highland section 
the most divergent in the Peruvian Co-Tradition, and what is the nature of such di- 
vergence? Did the causes of its overwhelming strength, as expressed in the Tiahuanaco 
and Inca diffusions, lie in this divergence from the more generally accepted patterns? 
(3) Bennett is too cautious in his analysis of the social forces behind the Tiahuanaco 
invasion. The almost complete obliteration of Mochica war and state symbolism by 
Tiahuanaco religious art could hardly have been achieved except in the wake of military 
force. (4) Any population increase after the initiation of the Mastercraftsman period is 
seriously to be questioned. Absolute population increase would have been geared to 
subsistence technology and its advance. Population manipulation and concentration, 
not true increase, are the concommitants of sociopolitical development and interest. 


Gorpon R. WILLEY 
BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


An Ancient Site at Borax Lake, California. MARK RAYMOND HARRINGTON. (vii, 131 pp., 
Plates I-X XXIII, Figs. 1-48, $3.00. Southwest Museum Papers Number 16, Los 
Angeles, 1948.) 


This is the final report on the Borax Lake site adjacent to Clear Lake, approxi- 
mately 100 miles north of San Francisco. Four seasons of digging, from 1938 to 1946, 
were carried out by Harrington and his assistants, and a fifth in 1946 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ritner J. Sayles. A number of problems have made this locality archeologically im- 
portant: (1) the presence of Folsom points in California where they have occurred only 
sporadically before, (2) the mixture of Folsom with other than Yuma types of points, a 
situation not reported before this, (3) the relation of this site to the High Plains, the 
Classical Folsom area, and (4) the chronological significance of the site. 

The site is described as on an alluvial fan or cone about one-fourth mile from the 
mouth of the parent canyon. There is a drop of twenty-four feet in elevation (Map, 
Fig. 9) from North to South on the mapped site, and two feet more to the “Old Lake 
Shore.”’ The flattening of the contours suggest an area smoothed by erosion from above, 
cf. Fig. 19. The surface features have undoubtedly been smoothed down by farming. 
Most of the digging was done in the southeastern quarter of the site, or where the con- 
tours widen. Two test trenches were dug much higher on the slope, and in this reviewer’s 
opinion deserve more attention for interpretation of the results than the author gives 
them. 

Harrington’s conclusions are as follows: There was a “Borax Lake Complex” con- 
sisting of the “‘sum total of the different kinds of implements found at Borax Lake, 
excluding the bright looking arrowpoints and obviously modern objects found on or 
near the surface” (p. 117). The indigenes used “willow leaf points, metates, manos, 
charm stones, choppers, pointed scrapers, also rarely mortars” (p. 117). The author 
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cautiously suggests that the greater depth of the non-willow leaf points indicates the 
possibility of the use of the site by the visiting obsidian seekers before its occupation 
by the indigenes. The time of occupation is put at the late part of the last pluvial 
(Provo), at least 10,000 years B.c., because probably only then would there have been 
enough precipitation to form this fan so far from the canyon mouth. The Little Pluvial 
of 4,000 years ago is considered as a possibility, but it is ruled out in favor of the earlier 
date because the Folsom and Mojave-Silver Lake implements are thought to be 10,000 
years old. 

A few criticisms may be advanced here. Since the problem is mainly one of geological 
stratigraphy, or what happened geologically at this locality, much more care should 
have been taken to get good profiles at crucial points. Only two profiles are shown, one 
from Trench 2 and another from Trench 9. Trench 9 shows marked surface slope and 
slope and erosion of earlier strata, and truncation perhaps by an old shore line, stream, 
or both. The depth of the midden-stained top stratum is much deeper in Trench 9 than 
in Trench 6 or 7 higher on the slope—50 inches, 24 and 30 inches respectively. The 
further down the slope, the deeper is the midden stained stratum, a condition which 
strongly suggests heavy erosion from above. If this were the case, then mixture of arti- 
facts and reversal of order and strata to a certain extent might well be expected. 

Fig. 19, p. 56, shows a profile on 16 feet of a total length of approximately 120 feet 
of Trench 9. While the location of the profile in Trench 9 is not given, presumably from 
the structure shown it is at the South end. There are six beds: 6, the lowest is clay, 5, 
sorted sand and gravel, 4, silt, 3, mixed clay and gravel, 2, red hardpan, 1, black un- 
sorted alluvium, shading into yellow below. Both 6 and 5 slope gently, about the same 
as the surface slope toward the old shore line. 4 conforms to this pattern until about six 
feet from the South end where the slope sharpens indicating erosion. 3 shows an eroded 
surface and is truncated at the six foot point. 2 is badly eroded and also truncated at 
the same point as 3 with some fragments imbedded in 1, which replaces 2 and 3 in the 
last six feet. 

A possible interpretation of this profile is as follows: beds 4 to 6 may represent stream 
deposit in the process of building up the fan or even old beds of the lake. 3, which can 
be differentiated from 1 only by the capping of the heavily oxidized bed, certainly 
represents stream deposition as does 2. 2 may be due to hydrothermal action or a long 
exposure as a surface to air, though since no evidence of hydrothermal action is present, 
it may be ruled out in favor of the second possibility. The truncation and erosion could 
be caused by later stream action, wave action or both. 1 would then represent norma! 
fan deposit as does 3. If this theory is correct, then 2 could date from the Middle Post- 
Pluvial (Antevs’ Altithermal, 2500-5000 B.c.) when the long dry period gave the oppor- 
tunity for oxidation of the surface deposit. 4 to 6 would be earlier and could be either 
wash or lacustrine deposits, possibly the former. Artifacts in them would be Early 
Post-Pluvial but still might be mixed even if they had originally showed cultural strati- 
fication. 

If this formation is an alluvial fan, then the lake must have dried up markedly at 
the time of its construction, for fans are stream deposits on dry areas. It is difficult to 
reconcile the shrunken character of the lake with the heavy precipitation postulated to 
produce the fan, at least on the basis of the evidence given in this monograph. 

This reviewer cannot agree with Harrington’s rather inclusive category of Folsom 
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points. For comparison with other Folsom areas a comparable typology is needed. 
Some specimens are good ones, others seem to be difficult to classify in that group. 
He must also state regretfully that, in spite of so much meticulous work by Harrington 
and his assistants, it is his opinion that the problem of the geological aspects and the 
culture relationship of the Borax Lake site are still unanswered. 
L. S. CRESSMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
EUGENE, OREGON 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Tepexpan Man. HELMuT DE TERRA, JAVIER ROMERO, and T. D. Stewart. (160 pp., 
22 figs., 37 plates, 10 tables, $3.00. Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 
11, New York, 1949.) 


This is one of the most important archeological reports ever published in the Middle 
American field, since it is the first authentic and detailed description of the geological 
history of the Valley of Mexico in relation to the archeology of this area from Upper 
Pleistocene to modern times. Dr. De Terra’s discovery of Tepexpan Man, which solved 
at least partially one of Middle America’s most baffling puzzles, has been known for 
some time through fairly detailed preliminary reports, but this book assembles the 
many data and opinions of the geologists, physical anthropologists, and other specialists 
who have had opportunity to examine the remains either in the field or in the labora 
tory. 

Anthropologists will find particularly interesting Dr. De Terra’s comments on the 
relations of climate and physical environment to early man in Mexico. He believes that 
human beings entered the Valley 12,000 to 20,000 years ago (“San Juan culture’”’) when 
the pluvial climate was ideal for nomadic hunters, a time of vigorous streams and teem- 
ing animal life. As the climate became drier, game was attracted to the swampy la- 
goons where the men of Tepexpan may have stalked it in the mires. About 7000 
8000 B.c., as the meat supply diminished and drought-resisting plants became more 
important, the Chalco small game hunters of the early Recent, influenced more by their 
plant diet than by any hunting economy, developed new stone tools and eventually 
adopted planting habits. Dr. De Terra places the fully developed agricultural remains 
of Early Zacatenco well before 300 B.c. 

As Dr. De Terra is aware, this chronology gives archeologists the time spans they 
needed for the indigenous development of the higher cultures in Middle American 
prehistory. It by no means denies the possibility of foreign stimulation in this process, 
however. 

Dr. Romero presents the anthropometric data and calls attention to certain mor- 
phological and cultural similarities between the Tepexpan remains and those of Vail- 
lant’s Middle Period burials. He introduces the possibility that Tepexpan Man may 
have been buried by his fellows. Dr. Stewart’s chapter of comparisons between the 
physical characteristics of Tepexpan Man and those of other early Americans is, in 
effect, one of the most sensible and informative articles yet published on the palaeo- 
Indians. He reminds us that the modern appearance and predominantly Indian char- 
acter of the Tepexpan skeleton are not inconsistent with its geological antiquity, that 
its broadheadedness is not astonishing when we have only one chance sample of the 
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population, and that although there seem to be significant differences between early 
Americans and presumably contemporaneous people of Asia and Europe, so many 
variables affect the comparison that interpretation is dangerous if not impossible. 

It is a great pity that so important and so handsome a publication is marred by 
numerous grammatical errors, misspellings, and (in the senior author’s chapters) some 
incredibly poor writing. Since English is not the native language of some of the authors 
and collaborators, the Viking Fund editor must assume responsibility. I find a sen- 
tence with no verb (p. 36), a single verb with plural subject and vice versa (pp. 19, 100), 
reflexive instead of nominal pronouns (pp. 37, 94), whom used as the subject of a verb 
(p. 36), and many misspellings or typographical errors: access instead of excess, interr- 
ment, Tlalhuiclo, Noguerra, Altred Kroeber, Nutall, and even Ralph Linten. In many 
places Dr. De Terra’s style is in need of repairs (for example, p. 20). Dr. Stewart’s 
writing, on the other hand, is straightforward, clear, and stimulating. One also wonders 
why the publication is copyrighted. 

Mr. Glenn Black has already criticized adversely certain technical aspects of the 
Tepexpan excavation (American Antiquity, vol. xiv, no. 4, pp. 344-346). While 1 do not 
question the ancient age of the discovery, I agree with Mr. Black that those of us who 
were not present must accept much on faith, for the last important operations were 
indeed carelessly executed. These faults and the editorial shortcomings are irritating, 
but in the last analysis this most important publication reflects Dr. De Terra’s great 
geological skill, his awareness of anthropological problems, and his ability to integrate 
and interpret his findings in beth fields of study. 

ROBERT WAUCHOPE 
AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTI 
TULANE University, NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Indian Skeletal Material from the Central Coast of Peru. MARSHALL T. NEWMAN (x, 
72 pp., 1 map, 26 tables, 7 pls., $2.50. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XX VII, No. 4. Cambridge, 
1947.) 

A Comparative Racial Study of the Papago. NoRMAN E. GABEL. (96 pp., 5 pls., $1.50. 
University of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology, No. 4, University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1949.) 

The Physique of Young Adult Males. W. J. MARTIN. (66 pp., 18 tables, 1 shilling, 3 
pence, Medical Research Council Memorandum No. 20, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, 1949.) 


These three papers are good examples of the diversity of approaches available to 
anthropologists. Each deals competently with a problem in physical anthropology by 
the statistical treatment of anthropometric data, yet the techniques used differ a great 
deal. The available data and the problem, in each case, dictate the treatment. Newman, 
with a limited series of crania, is interested in racial history and possible change. 
Gabel, with a whole tribe of living Indians from whom to select subjects, is interested 
in tribal affiliations. Martin, with army physical examinations providing a limited 
amount of data upon a series of more than 90,000 individuals, is interested in differ- 
ences within his group. 
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All of Newman’s material comes from five archeological sites of established se- 
quence in time. One-third of the skeletons are female; sub-series range in length from 
7 to 41. Under such circumstances the possibility of sampling errors looms large; one 
cannot so easily demonstrate significant differences between groups. On the other hand 
an exhaustive series of osteological measurements, indices and observations is possible. 
The author has exploited his opportunities fully. For example, he demonstrates a 
decreased incidence and intensity of artificial skull deformation as time went on, which 
is of interest to the culture-historian: the pure biologist might be simply annoyed at the 
vagaries of human fashion which impede his collection of genetic data. 

As a matter of fact there is no evidence of radical change in physical type among the 
inhabitants of the Peruvian Coast during the period covered by this study. The small 
proportion of statistically significant differences which do exist between the series from 
different sites may be as easily related to geographic as to temporal causes. The author 
favors the latter idea, and this reviewer would not be surprised if later discoveries 
proved the point. 

Gabel, working with living individuals, was able to examine a larger group, and in- 
clude many observations on the soft parts. Thus we have a much more complete picture 
of the Papago than of the ancient Peruvian; and finer distinctions between Papago and 
their neighbors may be drawn than between the people of different Peruvian sites. The 
analysis of such differences is ably presented and demonstrates a very considerable de- 
gree of tribal individuality to exist in the Southwest today. That this may be due to 
the persistence, in refuge areas, of pre-Mongoloid traits is suggested by the sharing, by 
Papago and Yaqui, of numerous characteristics less distinctively Mongoloid than are 
typical of Zuni, Hopi and Navaho. 

“The Physique of Young Adult Males” is composed for the most part of self- 
explanatory tables. Martin’s huge series is broken down into a number of sub-series, so 
that statistically significant differences are demonstrated to exist in height, weight and 
chest-girth between town and country in Great Britain, as well as between different 
areas of that island. However, for such characteristics, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain appear to be at least as homogeneous as the Indians of Southwest tribes studied 
by Gabel. Possibly the extent of internal migration—one-fifth of those examined had 
migrated—may account for this. These migrants, on average, are bigger and more fit 
(for army service) than are the sedentes; an item with social implications. It is sad to 
report that they also number a distinctly greater proportion of individuals rejected 
because of deformities of the foot! 

FREDERICK S. HULSE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Physical Anthropology of a Mexican Population in Texas. A Study in Race Mixture. 
ARTHUR RANDOLPH KELLy. (117 pp. Middle American Research Institute, Pub. 
No. 13, The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 1947.) 


The material of this report comprises anthropometric and morphological data, 
blood tests, and some demographic information of 336 adult men of Mexican descent, 
obtained at a prison farm in Texas by the author for the Harvard Criminal Survey in 
1928. The avowed purpose of the study was “to determine their (the prisoners’) racial 
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affiliations with parent (i.e., Indian) and Spanish stock.” Toward this end, the author 
segregated each subject into an assumed racial subgroup based on 22 morphological 
traits. These “racial” subgroups, with the Indianoid as the basis of comparison, were: 
Most Indian, Indian, Mixed, and Most Mixed (15 or more of the 22 traits in an indi- 
vidual classified him as Most Indian; 8 or less placed hi.n in the Most Mixed category). 

It may be noted at this point that many of the morphological characters considered 

primarily Indian by the author could readily be found among Spaniards, e.g., black or 
dark brown hair and eyes; abundant head hair; convex nasal profile. Also, why indi- 
viduals manifesting the least number of “white”? characters (who were therefore as- 
sumed to have more “white” antecedants than those with more Indian traits) were 
considered the Most Mixed subgroup, cannot be stated. Biologically, these very people 
would be the least mixed with respect to Indian and White crossing. Furthermore, the 
author specifically claims to be rigorous in his appraisal of the “racial” subgroups, yet 
his measure of statistical significance is twice, instead of the customary three times, the 
probable error of the difference between the means. Another disconcerting tendency in 
the report, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the loose use of the term “‘race”’; the various 
Indian groups of Mexico were apparently considered different ‘“‘races” by the author, 
on what basis is not clear. Finally, the author’s conclusion that the “Most Mixed and 
Most Indian racial (sic) groups are quite distinct from the total Blue Ridge (Mexican 
prison) population”; and that, “Of all the racial groups . . . the Most Mixed is the most 
distinct from the total population” would be expected largely as a result of the methods 
used in sorting the individuals in the first place: i.e., individuals selected on the basis 
of pronounced malar prominence would likely have broader faces than others; indi- 
viduals selected because of “flaring or slightly flaring nasal wings” would of course tend 
to have somewhat broader noses. Indeed, significant anthropometric characters not 
subjected to “racial” selection by the author were virtually identical in the Most Indian 
and Most Mixed subgroups (e.g., stature, 165.7 cm. and 165.8 cm.; cephalic index, 
80.4 and 80.1; head height, 131.2 mm. and 131.9 mm.). 

It may be noted that the author has a chapter on “Socio-Anthropometric Implica- 
tions.” In this section, among other things, race and crime are correlated, “‘race”’ having 
reference to the aforementioned subgroups; and blood groups with types of crime. The 
critique by Merton and Ashley-Montague on “Crime and the Anthropologist” should 
be read in refutation of this whole procedure (Am. ANTHROP., vol. 42, no. 3, 1940). 

What should be said on the credit side of the report is that all of the data are pre- 
sented in such a manner that one may draw his own conclusions therefrom; further, 
the discussion throughout is full and forthright. One thing more must be indicated; the 
author apparently had no opportunity of revising his manuscript in the light of the 
considerable body of relevant material published since about 1928. 

Marcus S. GOLDSTEIN 
U. S. Pusiic SERVICE 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


OTHER 


The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer, Edited by PauL ArTHUR ScuiLpp. The Library of 
Living Philosophers Vol. VI. (xviii, 936 pp., The Library of Living Philosophers, 
Inc., Evanston, Illinois, 1949.) 
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Although two Fellows of the AAA (M. F. Ashley-Montagu and David Bidney) are 
contributors to this volume, it will probably not come to the attention of many anthro- 
pologists, although the scholar to whom it is a lasting tribute enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation before his death in 1945. Prior to this untimely event, Cassirer had spent 
three years teaching in the United States and he had begun to publish books and articles 
in English. Of these An Essay on Man; An Introduction to a Philosophy of Human Cul- 
ture, 1944, was reviewed in the AA. So far as I can discover, his Philosophie der Sym- 
bolischen Formen, which it more or less epitomizes, and Part I of which began to appear 
in 1923, never received any notice either in the AA or the JAFL. Yet Ashley-Montagu 
in an essay entitled “Cassirer on Mythological Thinking” (pp. 361-377) characterizes 
these German volumes as “The most important and certainly the most brilliant work 
in this field which has yet been published” and concludes his essay by observing: “I can 
only have succeeded in giving a faint indication of the value and quality of Cassirer’s 
contribution to our understanding of mythological thinking in general and that of pre- 
literate peoples in particular. To appreciate Cassirer’s great work at its full value the 
reader is recommended to go to the original work.“This essay must be regarded as but a 
footnote to it.” 

One reason for the lack of acquaintance with the work of Cassirer among anthro- 
pologists is undoubtedly due to the deep-seated empiricism of the anthropological tra- 
dition. Such a tradition implies less interest in theories and concepts than in the ac- 
cumulation and analysis of data, so that high level generalizations are even suspect. But 
there are many indications that this period in our development has run its course, a fact 
which the late Kurt Lewin notes in his contribution to this volume. He says (p. 278), 
“Until relatively recently psychology, sociology, and anthropology were dominated by 
a methodology which regarded science as a process of ‘collecting facts.’ This method- 
ology showed all the earmarks of early Greek mathematics and pre-Galilean physics. 
During the last ten years the hostility to theorizing has greatly diminished. It has been 
replaced by a relatively wide-spread recognition of the necessity of developing better 
concepts and higher levels of theory.” It is on this latter level that the work of Cassirer 
attracts interest. 

Cassirer’s basic intellectual approach was that of a neo-Kantian, with a life-long 
interest in method, problems of epistemology and, as one of the authors of these essays 
says, (p. 142) as a “reflective historian of philosophy and science.” He was impressed 
with the mediative character of human knowledge. For him the great objects of knowl- 
edge are relations, rather than substances. He inquired how man (as contrasted with 
other animals) built up for himself an “objective” world of meaningful objects' and 
events. This led him to examine the role which symbols, as opposed to signs at the ani- 
mal level, play in the characteristic adjustment to life on a human plane and his con- 
ception of man as uniquely a symbol making and symbol using organism. “Without 
symbolism the life of man would be like that of the prisoners in the cave of Plato’s 
famous simile. Man’s life would be confined within the limits of his biological needs and 
his practical interests; it could find no access to the ‘ideal world’ which is opened to 
him from different sides by religion, art, philosophy, science” (An Essay on Man, p. 41). 


1 See e.g. Le Language et la construction du monde des objects, J. de Psy. Normale et Pathologi- 
que, Vol. 30, 1932, pp. 18-44. Reprinted in H. Delacroix et al., Psychologie du language, Paris, 1933. 
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Symbols to Cassirer are “objectifying” forces which function as “organs” of reality in a 
manner that transcends the indicative function of signs among animals. They are the 
indispensable instruments of conception. Objectification of a meaningful world (in the 

human sense) and derivatively, the possibility of human “rationality,” are functions of 

symbolic mediation. This line of thought may seem more familiar to us now (with 

Susan Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key on every book stand) than it could have a 

quarter of a century ago when Cassirer’s early work appeared. But all its implications 

have by no means been explored, nor even such a distinction as he makes between the 

sign-functioning animal and the symbol-functioning human being. It is interesting to 

note how this distinction has entered the experimental work of Yerkes on chimpanzees? 

and how it has also become relevant in discussions of learning theory as applied to man 

and the attempt to achieve an experimentally grounded definition of ‘“‘reason.”* Cas- 

sirer’s position is also closer to Dewey’s on this point than his idealistic “tag’’ might 

lead one to suppose. Felix Kaufmann points out (p. 211) that the third chapter of 

Dewey’s Logic “might well have led to the definition of man as a symbol making ani- 

mal, as suggested by Cassirer.” 

All the cultures we investigate and describe in concrete detail are examples of man’s 
generic capacity for symbolic functioning, the construction of an intelligible universe 
through the use of extrinsic and socially mediated symbolic systems of great variety 
which, to the individuals reared in such symbolically constituted worlds, present an 
absolute order of reality. The recent interest in the study of the human personality as 
it actually functions within a cultural system may also be viewed as an attempt to 
measure the psychoiogical effects of life adjustment, mediated with one set of symbolic 
means as compared with another, with special reference to the psychodynamics of 
personality structure. When it becomes possible to integrate the knowledge that has 
rapidly accumulated on unconscious symbolization in man and the role it plays in 
individual adjustment with the functioning of the extrinsic symbolic systems that are 
the means of cultural adaptation and relate this knowledge to an adequate learning 
theory, it may be possible to round out the philosophy of symbolism initiated by Cas- 
sirer as well as to formulate more adequately than now the unique nature of man. 

Fortunately for the anthropologist, David Bidney has contributed a long essay 
(pp. 467-544) “On the Philosophical Anthropology of Ernst Cassirer and its Relation 
to the History of Anthropological Thought.” It is systematic, sophisticated, critical 
and extremely valuable, not only for the intellectual setting it provides for an evalua- 
tion of Cassirer’s contribution towards a systematic philosophy of culture, but for the 
crucial philosophical implications of many important thinkers who have dealt with 
man and his culture. Of particular importance is Bidney’s discussion of myth as viewed 
by Lévy-Bruhl and Malinowski in relation to Cassirer’s views. Of vital contemporary 
interest, too, is the antithesis between Cassirer’s thesis that “human culture as a whole 
may be described as the process of man’s self liberation,” when viewed historically, and 
the “culturological” viewpoint that culture involves “an autonomous process, subject 


? Robert M. Yerkes, Chimpanzees. A Laboratory Colony (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1943). 

*0. H. Mowrer and A. D. Ullman, “Time as a Determinant in Integrative Learning,” 
Psy. Rev., Vol. 52 (1945) pp. 61-90. 
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to its own determinate laws of development, and that man is largely the instrument or 
vehicle of a cultural process whose direction and modes he neither controls nor de- 
termines” (p. 537). To Bidney’s mind these are both extreme positions, which he be- 
lieves should be resolved in terms of “the polaristic conception of culture” namely, that 
“there is a determinate human nature which is manifested functionally through culture 
but is not reducible to culture.” Insofar as we seek to understand and formulate 
sound generalizations about the nature of man, the nature of culture, the peculiar 
and characteristic features which are the outcome of man’s adjustment to the world 
through symbolic mediation, the problems raised by Cassirer involve vital questions, 
whether or not we accept the answers he gave. This would seem to be the significance 
of Cassirer’s work for contemporary anthropology, once our intellectual aspirations 
rise to a level of discussion above the purely empirical approach to our data. 


A. Irvinc HALLOWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Vertical Man: A Study in Primitive Indian*Sculpture. W. G. AncHER. (122 pp., 
$4.50. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1948.) 


This is a beautifully produced little book and seldom does one see such exhaustive 
penetration into the total cultural setting of an art as Archer has provided for these 
wood and stone sculptures. They include both three dimensional forms and high 
reliefs of male and female figures, often appearing in pairs. They are consistently re- 
lated to the cattle cult of Bir Kuar and come from southwestern Bihar in central India. 
In accord with the usual complexities of Indic life, the figures are made by Barhis, a 
caste of carpenters, if they be of wood; and by Gonrs, a local subcaste of stone-cutters, 
if they be of stone. In either case, they are used solely by the Kishnaut Ahirs whose 
main occupation is the tending of cows and buffaloes. The most elaborate form of the 
Bir Kuar ritual includes a “dance” of cattle, incited to trample upon living pigs; the 
sacrifice of a goat; a trance in which the medium acts out parts used to typify and 
identify the god; and a walking on hot clay pots which is further dramatized by the 
medium tossing over his shoulders the skin formed on boiling milk. These elements, 
plus the evidence of the sculptures themselves, leave no doubt as to the interest of the 
cult. 

A myth told by the Ahirs of Bir Kuar is given in its various versions, and the 
villages in which they were recounted are most carefully indicated. The images are 
similarly located and a good map of village names accompanies the text. The myth 
gives the life and death of Bir Kuar as an ordinary or, better, an extraordinary Ahir 
and the sculptures which are an offering to him, “a means of purchasing his favour, a 
way of honouring him.” In return Bir Kuar acts to insure the fertility of the cattle, to 
protect them from tigers, and to encourage the general well-being of the caste. Several 
histories of particular sets of images are given and Archer further examines the eco- 
nomic ties between the Ahirs and the creative craftsmen and the attitudes of these 
craftsmen to their work. 

In the realm of culture and personality (although, of course, he does not call it 
that), Archer has also suggested that ritual, myth and art style here combine to form 
three types of god: the muscular guardian, the benign hero and the doomed tough. 
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It would be fascinating to check these through other aspects of Ahir culture. But such 
studies in Indic materials lie entirely in the future because of lack of information. 


MARIAN W. SMITH 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, New York 


The Proper Study of Mankind: An Inquiry into the Science of Human Relations. STUART 
CHASE. (xx, 311 pp., $3.00. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1948.) 


Human Relations in a Changing World: Observations on the Use of the Social Sciences. 
ALEXANDER H. LEIGHTON. (354 pp., $4.50. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1949.) 


The recent expansion in the utilization of the social sciences has taken place in so 
many different directions and in such a variety of social activities that no one today is 
well-versed on the full details, yet everyone is familiar with the general trend. These 
two books are most instructive in providing both perspective and insight into the 
application of the social sciences to contemporary affairs. 

Chase’s primary objective is to inform the “literate layman” of recent accomplish- 
ments in applied social science so that there may be more widespread awareness of the 
potentialities and hence additional support for their fulfillment. The Proper Study of 
Mankind is in essence a compilation of salient instances in which the various social 
sciences are deemed to have made distinctive contributions through giving orientation 
to current social phenomena and offering useful information to guide those making 
decisions on public policy. The fund of knowledge derived primarily from anthropologi- 
cal and sociological studies of culture, race, social change, communities, communica- 
tions, industry, etc., are cited to illustrate the main thesis. Accounts are presented of 
programs in which the social sciences proved uniquely valuable in the administration 
of public affairs, the cases chosen ranging from the selection of airplane pilots to the 
governing of occupied peoples. A brief analysis of the existing obstacles confronting 
the further development and application of the social sciences and schemes for over- 
coming these complete the book. 

Leighton’s study is more limited in scope and more sharply focused. The author is 
writing primarily for the profession and, therefore, concentrates to a greater degree on 
the structure of research programs and their future design. Human Relations in a 
Changing World uses a single case as a point of departure for the discussion of the 
current status and future prospects of applied social science. The wartime work of 
O.W.I.’s Foreign Morale Analysis Division is critically examined in order to ascertain 
both its strengths and weaknesses as a research program. An illuminating analysis is 
made of the validity of the division’s findings insofar as they could be checked through 
the Japanese Strategic Bombing Survey. An equally rigorous review is made of the 
administrative system within which the research was undertaken in order to indicate 
the extent to which the nature of the studies and the use of the findings were influenced 
by the bureaucratic structure. Leighton devotes the remainder of the book to a highly 
perceptive discussion of the means of applying the lessons of this and comparable 
cases to future opportunities of the same type. 

The two authors converge in their convictions that social science can play a major 
role in shaping the future destiny of man. Chase’s appraisal of past progress and future 
expectations are characterized by great enthusiasm. Given the audience to whom the 
book is directed, many technical qualifications would curtail its effectiveness. Yet some 
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qualifications seem essential for a realistic evaluation of the role of social science in 
the world today. One needs but to read Leighton to appreciate some of the real com- 
plexities involved in the application of social science. 

These two valuable studies suggest the need for additional knowledge on the utiliza- 
tion of scientific findings in human affairs. A few of the unknowns may be briefly noted. 
A comparative study of applied anthropology in various nations engaged in the govern- 
ing of dependent peoples would yield much understanding of the present status and 
prospects of that field in this country. A comparative study of the present roles of 
social scientists in various societies would be even more significant. Within our own 
nation, it would be of inestimable aid to have case studies similar to that of Leighton’s 
in which the actual conditions under which social scientists functioned were factually 
reported. Our information on how to transmit scientific knowledge to “backward” 
societies is “primitive.” In short, there is a real need for an anthropological analysis of 
science and the role of social scientists, similar to the types of studies which sociologists 
have attempted in the sociology of knowledge. Thus we will derive an applied social 
science equipped to maximize its contributions. _ 

Joun UsEEM 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East LANSING, MICHIGAN 


The Uniform of Colour: A Study of White-Black Relationships in Swaziland. H1tpa 
Kuper. (160 pp., 15 shillings. Witwatersrand University Press, Johannesburg, 
1947.) 


The Uniform of Colour follows logically and chronologically the author’s recent 
book, An African Aristocracy, which dealt in detail with the social structure of the 
Bantu-speaking people known as the Swazi. In the present work, as the title indicates, 
Miss Kuper turns from native society per se to the structure of modern Swaziland—a 
relationship dominated by the inescapable uniform determined by the color of a man’s 
skin. The result is the depressing book that we would expect in view of such fictional 
documents as Black Hamlet and such sociological ones as Rooiyard by Ellen Hellmann. 

After pointing out the basic economic and social relationships in two introductory 
chapters, the author describes native policy, European and native political hierarchies, 
the role of the missionary, and the role of the trader, each in successive chapters. The 
documentation is don: in full, and the volume offers concrete case material on the 
character of native-European relationships and the sociological aspects of the accul- 
turation process. Despite the gruesome quality of the tale, the author has obviously 
pulled her punches in what must have been the vain hope of avoiding offense in South 
Africa. 

Perhaps the obvious features of the process whereby one society with superior 
material strength and organization subjugates a local people and bends them to 
their economic will inevitably tend to ob: cure the subtler aspects of such acculturation. 
Though detail is not wanting, certain kinas of detail are. Thus, in discussing missionary 
influences, one does not find the subtler psychological factors involved, such as the 
implications for individual personality disorganization of the influence of antithetical 
moral precepts. Nor are the author’s concluding remarks designed to further theoretical 
understanding. Perhaps this defect flows from the fact that the work was ten years in 
manuscript and harks back to an earlier anthropological era. 
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Miss Kuper asserts rather too insistently upon the biological equality of races. 
This may be a remnant from the 1930’s when the book was being written; it may be 
directed to her nonprofessional audience. It is not unlikely that after living in an en- 
vironment of racial bigotry, she has had to reassure herself. This is suggested at one 
point where she seems to slip into the thought-process of her South African milieu. 
She questions if the Swazi are capable of understandirg aspects of Western culture, 
especially concepts of art and beauty, spiritual values and ideals, and “the stimulus of 
abstract thought.” If she means that they do not know Western forms, she may be 
correct; but if the statement implies that the natives do not have these qualities of 
mind, her own quotations could be evoked to the contrary. 

The Uniform of Colour, despite these limitations, is an excellent piece of reporting 
on an aspect of native-white relationships that adds to the broader discouraging picture 
of the overt aspects of acculturation. 

WALTER R. GOLDSCHMIDT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Cybernetics, or Control and Communication in the Animal and the Machine. NORBERT 
Wiener. (194 pp., 8 charts, $3.00. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1948.) 
The writer of this review must confess to a sense of frustration, on reading this 

book, that is almost as great as the peans of praise heaped upon it. From the point of 
view of anthropologists, and this is taken to include all those concerned with the study 
of human relations, it is of no apparent value, since its contribution is in presenting 
the mathematics of servo-mechanisms in a “popular” form. Its assumed relevance for 
the science of human relations is in the analogy of the feed-back mechanism to certain 
social phenomena. The author admits that his formulations may not be applicable, due 
to the fact that one can only expect short statistical runs in the social sciences, the 
assumption, however, being that if this were not the case, his formulations would be 
applicable. 

The basic criticism of the book is one relevant to many written by people endowed 
with mathematical skill. They do not realize that formal mathematical models are 
mere toys and no more useful. One cannot a priori determine a mathematics for any 
subject until the basic uniformities have been established by observation and experi- 
ment. It may then result that existing mathematics, e.g. harmonic analysis, is not 
adequate to give an approximate description of the phenomena. As a result of almost 
fifteen vears devoted to measurement of interaction, involving very long statistical 
runs, the reviewer believes this latter to be the case, and would recommend in any 
event, that a mathematics be brought into play only after the data have been collected. 

Euiot D. CHAPPLE 
Tue E. D. Cuappte Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Metaphysik des Untergangs: eine Kulturkritische Studie tiber Oswald Spengler. MANFRED 
ScHROTER. (270 pp. Leibniz Verlag, Munich, 1949.) 
This is perhaps the fullest and fairest appraisal of Spengler’s work yet available. 
It begins with sympathy but admits all the weaknesses. Part I is a review of critiques 
of Spengler, Part II an assessment. Part I was originally published in 1922, almost 
simultaneously with the second volume of Spengler’s Decline. The author holds—and 
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the reviewer agrees with him—that Spengler added nothing to his fundamental ideology 
in any of his writings after the first volume of the Decline. Schréter’s Part II was begun 
still earlier, in 1920, and was discussed with Spengler, but appears not to have been 
published before. In 1945 it was enlarged by the addition of a section to each of its 
two original chapters, and by a third chapter. Part I, on the contrary, has now been 
reduced from its original form. A preface to both parts, dated 1947, and an epilogue as 
of 1948, complete the present book. 

Schréter’s sees Spengler’s basic aim as the satisfaction of an intense need for order 
in the confusion of the myriad phenomena of culture (p. 49). His morphology of 
culture derives from this need primarily by the mechanism of an oversharpened antith- 
esis between Classical and Occidental culture; with the Magian-Arabic culture in- 
vented—but misbegotten also—partly as a link, partly as a residue, of these two; all 
other cultures are considered only very incidentally, in spite of the synoptic tables 
(pp. 48, 168, 208, 218). This judgment the reviewer has also arrived at. The principal 
critiques made of Spengler’s characterizations of the distinctive mathematics and 
physics of the several cultures are then reviewed..Spengler undoubtedly exaggerated, 
as usual, but evaluation is particularly difficult because it is in the nature of things that 
practitioners of science cannot easily see science relativistically, as consisting of sci- 
ences. Consideration is given Spengler’s methodology of fate versus cause (p. 85); and 
to the recognition of his endeavor to set up a new concept of historical substance, 
namely culture, as something superpersonal, creative, and determining (p. 98). His- 
torically, Schréter sees Spengler as the focus of several converging lines of thought, 
namely: Herder-Goethe-Schlegel-Burckhard with Kant-Hegel-Dilthey and Rousseau- 
Schopenhauer-Nietzsche (p. 146). 

In Part II Schréter sets forth Spengler’s pervading fault of forcing recognitions of 
difference or individuation, in which he was gifted, into irreconcilable oppositions 
(p. 209). He saw poles, but not their axes. This drove him to his monadism of cultures 
and into evading or denying congruences and connections in culture content (pp. 207, 
213). However, since he proceeded by comparison, some principle of constancy was 
needed to supply equivalence and a frame to his comparands. Unconsciously, Spengler 
filled this need by inventing his wholly dogmatic and unvalidated assumptiou of an 
inevitably uniform, “organic” course of cultures, their youth, maturity, age (pp. 207, 
219). The schema is of course not organic in the biologist’s sense; any such construal, 
though still frequently affirmed, is a basic misapprehension of Spengler’s ideology. A 
final section (pp. 237-256) on Prophet and Fate, deais with Spengler as a political 
writer—pro-Nazi but repudiated by them!—as an exponent of German doom, and of 
Hagen-like Untergang generally. Ideologically, Spengler’s insistence on pessimism is a 
pervading mood that has no necessary conceptual connection with his appraisals of 
culture history; but there appears to have been a powerful linkage in his personal 
psychology. 

The book is not light reading. A basic emotionality has not been wholly sublimated 
from its approach, nor from its style. Yet it is both perceptive and just, and will be 
requisite toward final understanding not only of a personality that was Freud-like in 
its influence, but of the difficult field of the major constellations assumed by culture. 


A. L. 
CotumsBia UNIVERSITY 
New York, New York 
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The Family Revolution in Modern China. Marton J. LEvy. (xvi, 390 pp., $6.00. Har- 
vard University Press, in Cooperation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Cambridge, 1949.) 


The present volume offers a penetrating analysis of the changing situation of the 
Chinese family. It is of particular value in that it presents a lengthy descriptive 
analysis of the traditional and ideal family structure of China. By sharply differentiat- 
ing the “traditional” from the “transitional,” the author effectively portrays the 
changing nature of the Chinese kinship grouping. In thus offering a contrast between 
the present and the past, he comprehensively defines the trends of the contemporary 
social situation. 

Levy’s work is to be favorably compared with the studies done in recent years by 
a number of Western social scientists who have turned their attention to the Orient. 
He offers in particular an elaboration of some of the points made by Olga Lang in her 
Chinese Family and Society. Indeed, although apparently not so dependent on original 
Chinese sources as is Lang’s, this study may be said to be somewhat better than the 
latter in its excellent summary of the interrelations between individuals in their 
respective roles as family members. 

The approach of the work in question is the establishment of several structural 
categories which are defined as indispensable to the maintenance of any familial or 
kinship grouping. The general concepts involve the delimitation of differences in role, 
of the forms by which solidarity is maintained, and of the economic, political, and 
educational functions of the family. Although the universal applicability of these 
concepts might be questioned, they permit an acceptable base upon which to analyze 
classic Chinese kinship grouping. Religion, for example, is conceived to cut across these 
several lines. The bulk of the volume deals with the classic period and effectively ap- 
plies the concepts to the traditional family. The advantage of such a treatment is 
demonstrated by the author’s systematization of obligatory family roles; he clarifies 
the meaning of family membership in historic Chinese society and points out the ten- 
sions arising between family members because of factors inherent in the system. The 
latter sections of the study deal with the ways in which the established categories be- 
come modified through Westernization, and by what amounts to a changing economy. 

For the “transitional” or modern period, Levy is quick to point out the variety of 
possible forms. He shows that while the traditional institutions persist or are only 
slightly changed for the majority, there are differing degrees of familial disintegration 
among large segments of the Chinese population. The gamut is run from the retention 
of the unmodified ways of the past to almost. complete adoption of the Western family 
system. The transitional period of the Chinese family is thus characterized by a growing 
decrease of institutionalization. The failure of one aspect of the older system has. its 
repercussions in many other features. Individualism, for example, with the accompany- 
ing adoption of Western romantic ideals, demands freedom in the choice of a mate and 
so strikes at the heart of the older forms of kinship solidarity. But since the new ideals 
are not established with any firmness, the author contents himself with description 
and does not venture to predict the future of the Chinese family. As he indicates, much 
is dependent on the ways in which the West reformulates its own institutional patterns. 
Perhaps the most significant contribution made by this study is the full description 
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of the social differences occurring between the two main strata of Chinese society: 
the peasantry and the gentry. The distinction between the two, as Levy points out, 
has been too little realized in the West, despite the efforts of so profound a scholar as 
Fei Hsiao-t’ung to bring it to the awareness of the Occident, where too often, gentry 
patterns are viewed as typical. The dichotomy, not immediately reducible to statistical 
terms, is in the main economic. It would appear that the gentry of the traditional eras 
were more favorably situated to preserve the customary usages of family life. In the 
transitional period, it is this group which is most readily touched by disturbing innova- 
tions from abroad. 

The reader of Levy’s work may find himself at times irritated by the author’s 
failure to delimit exactly the areas with which he is dealing. Variant ethnic groups in 
political China are summarily dismissed from consideration and it is inferred that the 
materials introduced for discussion concern the “main stream’ of Chinese society. 
While this does not seriously detract from the merits of the study, its value might 
have been enhanced had the author made more adequate allowance for considerations 
of a geographical, cultural, or linguistic nature. . 

RoBERT SPENCER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Gegenwarts-Probleme Berliner Familien; eine soziologische Untersuchung an 498 
Familien. HitpE THurNWALD. (388 pp. Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Berlin, 1948.) 


In 1946-47 Dr. Hilde Thurnwald directed a group of 35 collaborators in an investi- 
gation of postwar family life in Berlin. The inquiry embraced several hundred families, 
two hundred of which were subjected to intensive scrutiny, though considerations of 
economy precluded publication of more than twenty-five synthetic sketches. The 
selection obviously does justice to the expectable range of variations, so that a repre 
sentative and convincing picture emerges from the presentation. Perhaps many readers 
will prefer to immerse theruselves at once in the wealth of concrete material offered 
in the last and longest chapter devoted to the twenty-five case studies (pp. 232-383) 
and subsequently to attack the generalizing statistical sections on housing, nutrition, 
and so forth. 

Ethnologists will be specially concerned with certain socio-psychological observa- 
tions that bear on vital issues. Thus, with tolerable unanimity families preferred making 
a go of their wonted habitations, irrespective of damage by bombing, to being trans- 
ferred to modern and, from a rational point of view, more desirable quarters (p. 39). 
Again, the persistence of a cultural pattern is illustrated by the urge of persons even 
from the lower classes to maintain a cleanly appearance; as one paterfamilias put it, 
“it T begin to look like a sloven, I shall also degenerate spiritually” (p. 58). Naturally 
such tenacity has its limits, and individuals vary widely in their resistance to unac- 
customed privation. Many of the reactions observed are precisely what one would 
conjecture. Contemplative youngsters once exposed to Nazi propaganda have turned 
susnicicus of any new form of proselytizing (p. 148). On the other hand, the positive 
features under the Nazi régime which the young folk encountered are illuminatingly 
revealed. There were joint excursions, competitive singing festivals, and manual ac- 
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tivities such as go with any healthy youth movement. Some of the jaunts still figure 
in memory as “incomparable experiences.”” Then there was the association with domi- 
nant personalities, who inspired their wards with a firm belief in the identity of Nazi 
philosophy with a lofty patriotism. Only gradually it dawned on the more critical 
intellects that they had themselves injected idealistic notions that were not of the es- 
sence of the new creed (pp. 152 ff., 167). If it is the ethnologist’s business to understand 
cultural manifestations from the insider’s point of view, here are priceless documents 
for his illumination. 

Several specific points merit attention. With the conscription of husbands into war 
service, women were automatically driven to assume new responsibilities contrasting 
with the old traditional pattern which had been strengthened by Hitler’s emphasis on 
the heroic masculine ideal. After the return of the men their wives tended to maintain 
the ascendancy thrust upon them by the force of circumstances (pp. 199, 202). Dr. 
Thurnwald herself stresses the inevitable influence of individual character in this 
respect and notes that the tendencies observed nowadays signify a resumption of 
somewhat earlier trends connected with Western feminism, but arrested during the 
Nazi era and surmounting the resistance from the earlier German tradition (p. 200). 

Finally, a sex difference among adolescents is noteworthy (p. 226). Girls tend to 
cling to their families, while boys of equivalent age assume an objective attitude 
towards their elders and may turn sharply critical. 

However, it is impossible to do more than suggest the rich and rewarding contents 
of the volume. In dealing with an advanced culture Mrs. Thurnwald has exhibited the 
same sensitiveness to human values and to individual differences that gave such dis- 
tinction to her researches on Menschen der Siidsee. 

Rosert H. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Book Notes 


Textiles of Pre-Columbian Chihuahua. Lita M. O’NEALE. (66 pp., 16 plates, 14 text figures, 9 
tables. Contributions to American Anthropology and History, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, vol. 9, no. 45, Washington, 1948.) 


Thirty-two specimens of apocynum fibre cloth from Chihuahua, of indefinite pre-Columbian 
age, are analyzed in this paper. O’Neale examined them for whatever light could be thrown on 
yarn types, dyes, looms, weaving techniques, stitch count, design and so on. Plain warpface 
weave is the rule, with brocading as a decorative feature in some cases. A stationary loom like 
that used in the Southwest today seems to have been used. Considerable intricacy in color usage 
appears. There is no evidence for tailoring, as might be expected. Attention is given to sewing as 
illustrated by mends and eyelets. An oddity of this investigation was the finding that sewing 
needles were threaded so that the fold in a doubled thread was at the end of the thread instead 
of in the needle’s eye as with us. Collotype illustrations and many detailed drawings give great 
clarity to the article. An important appendix by Michael Kaska reports on the coloring materials 
and dyeing techniques used in the specimens. A photo-electric spectrophotometer proved of great 
value in the analysis. Alizarin and indigo of vegetal origin were found, as well as several inorganic 
dyes. (FREDERIC H. Douctas) 
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The McDougall Collection of Indian Textiles from Guatemala and Mexico. Laura E. Start. (114 
pp., 17 plates, 42 figures, glossary, 15 shillings. Occasional Papers in Technology, no. 2, 
Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford University, 1948.) 


Since 1926 Mrs. Elsie McDougall has been making an intensive study of the textile art of 
Middle America, particularly in Guatemala and Mexico. In her pursuit of technical knowledge 
she has spent months living in Indian villages, acquiring specimens, looms, and mechanical equip- 
ment of all sorts. She has given collections to various museums, including the pieces which form 
the subject of this book. The latter is a technical description of 56 blouses, shawls, bags, belts, and 
skirts from Mexico and Guatemala, together with background notes on history, costumes, weaving 
materials, and equipment. It is meticulously detailed and written for the specialist, to whom it 
will be a valued addition to the existing literature. Laura Start is the British equivalent of the 
late Lila O’Neale, an expert master of the textile art and a highly literate interpreter of its mys- 
teries. (FREDERIC H. 


Plumbate: A Mesoamerican Trade Ware. ANNA O. SHeParp. (viii, 176 pp., 44 figures, 1 map. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication 573, Washington, 1948.) 


Plumbate is the name of a type of fine pottery, much of it effigy, which was traded almost 
throughout Mesoamerica (with one piece said to have been excavated in Chiriqui territory); it is 
of considerable value for cross-dating. The ware was so named because the very hard surface, of 
a glaze-like appearance, is typically the color of lead, but ranging from orange to a grayish green. 
From paste analysis, Miss Shepard establishes that there was only one region of manufacture, 
probably southwestern Guatamala or adjacent southeastern Chiapas. Vessels often have two 
coats, a thick underslip and a thin outer one, resulting frequently in a mottled effect. Plumbate 
“may properly be classed as a glazed ware although only the hardest parts . . . are vitrified and 
these not completely.” The exceptionally hard lustrous surface is attributable principally to the 
high iron content of the clay, and to firing at a temperature of 950° C., which is quite high for 
Middle America. Interestingly, there is evidence that in many cases the slip was applied by 
dipping. There is a detailed classification of shapes and designs and full material on geographical 
distribution. (J. Eric S. THompson) 


The Symmetry of Abstract Design, with Special Reference to Ceramic Decoration. ANNA O. SHEPARD. 
(83 pp., 36 figures, 20 tables. Contributions to American Anthropology and History, Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, vol. 9, no. 4, Washington, 1948.) 


To most people symmetry is two candlesticks on each side of a clock on a mantelpiece, but 
after reading Miss Shepard’s penetrating and highly detailed study, one realizes that the word 
“symmetry” embraces an enormously complex world of its own. She says: “‘The essential process 
in symmetry analysis is identification of the motions employed in repeating the unique part of a 
composition.” She analyzes seven such motions, combined in what appears to the unlearned as a 
bewildering variety of combinations. Yet so careful is Miss Shepard’s wording and so well chosen 
her drawings that study of this highly important paper is most rewarding. New worlds of analytical 
methods are opened to archeologist and artist alike. The paper is illustrated by examples taken 
from Southwestern pottery types and from early Coclé polychrome. Important is an investigation 
of the relationship of pottery design to that on basketry. Miss Shepard concludes that it is less 
close than is sometimes supposed. (FREDERIC H. Dovuctas) 


Acclimatization in the Andes. CARLOS MonGE. Translated by Donald F. Brown. (xix, 130 pp., 
$2.75. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1948.) 


This book is based both on historical records and experimental studies by the Institute of 
Andean Biology of Lima, Per&, of which the author is Director. Its principal thesis is that high 
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altitude man differs in many important biological respects from sea level man, and that the former 
may, indeed, be regarded as a ‘‘climatic sub-species” of the human race. The role that “‘climatic 
aggression” has played in Andean history is examined in detail from Inca times to the present. 
Monge pleads for the recognition of the distinctive climato-physiological problems of Andean 
man, recognized by the Incas and ignored since the Conquest, and urges that they be dealt with 
realistically in social legislation. The implications of the book are of both theoretical and practical 
importance. Monge’s conclusions, however, will probably provoke renewed discussion of environ- 
mental “determinism” in the realms of biology and culture, as well as of the question regarding 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics. (HARRY TscHOPIK, JR.) 


The Pre-History of the Lagoa Santa Region (Minas Gerais). H. V. WALTER. (163 pp., $4.50. Portu- 
guese and English, Belo Horizonte, 1948. Distributed by Cadmus Book Shop, Inc., New York.) 


This monograph summarizes the paleontological and archeological work undertaken by the 
author for the past 15 years in limestone caves near Belo Horizonte, Brazil. Several chapters on 
early fossil animal forms add considerable data to our knowledge of Pleistocene fauna in the 
region. Of greater interest to anthropologists are those dealing with the geology of the Confins 
Cave, the description of the Confins skull with measurements by Dr. Arnaldo Cathoud, and 
those describing the recent archeological finds in other caves, adding to our knowledge of the 
lithic and ceramic industries in the region. Although not organized in a conventional manner, the 
monograph contains a variety of interesting data written in readable style, and has 71 good 
illustrations of artifacts, caves, fossils and human skeletal material. The information gathered 
indicates that this region will be a fruitful one for extensive archeological and paleontological 
researches in the history of early man in South America. (CLirrorp Evans, JR.) 


Philippine and East Asian Archaeology and its Relation to the Origin of the Pacific Islands Popula- 
tion, H. Ortey Beyer. (130 pp., 32 figures. The National Research Council for the Philip- 
pines, Bulletin no. 29, Quezon City, Philippines, 1948.) 


Professor Beyer has here brought up to date his views on the culture history of Eastern Asia 
and the Pacific as seen from the vantage point of the Philippine materials he has collected. He 
discusses various possible Paleolithic finds and the microlithic cultures in brief fashion, but de- 
votes most of his time to an extended discussion of the Neolithic series, their sources, local de- 
velopment, and further influences. This is an important paper for anyone interested in the pre- 
history of the Far East and its relations to the cultures of Oceania. (FRED EGGAN) 


Excavations in Mayurbhanj. NirMALKUMAR Bose and DHARANI SEN. (129 pp., illus., 7 Rs. 
Department of Anthropology Papers, No. 10, University of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1948.) 


This publication deals with finds of Paleolithic-like implements from Mayurbhanj State, 
Orissa, India, a short distance west of Calcutta. It is by far the most extensive study yet made of 
such artifacts from eastern India, as it includes detailed descriptions of the circumstances of 
discovery and the appearance of 57 tools found in situ and 663 collected from the ground surface. 
The authors are unable to date their finds to the Pleistocene for lack of sufficiently extensive ge- 
ological surveys over a wide area. Typologically, the implements appear to belong in the same 
Lower Paleolithic bifacial handaxe tradition as do the majority of Paleolithic artifacts from other 
parts of the Indian peninsula. There is little attempt to correlate the finds from Mayurbhanj 
with those from the Punjab, the Narbada river valley, Gujerat, and Madras, previously studied 
by De Terra, Paterson, Movius, Sankalia, and Krishnaswami. Nevertheless, the authors may be 
commended for furnishing a useful body of archeological information which can be utilized by 
other scholars in making such correlations. (EUGENE C. WorMAN, JR.) 
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Arsenio Manuel, E., Chinese Elements in the Tagalog Language (xxv, 139 pp., Filipiniana Publi- 
cations, University of the Philippines, Manila, 1948). 

Barczi, Géza, L. Dégh, B. Gunda, G. Gyérffy, M. Kresz, T. Menddl, and B. Szabolesi, Néprajzi 
Tanulmdnyok (147 pp., Néprajzi Intézetének Kiadbdnyai, 1 sz., Budapest, Hungary, 1949), 

Barnett, H. G., Palauan Society: A Study of Contemporary Native Life in the Palau Islands (v, 
223 pp., mimeographed, University of Oregon Publications, Eugene, 1949). 

Bourret, F. M., The Gold Coast (xi, 231 pp., $4.00. Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford, Calif. and Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, London, 1949), 

Bruff, J. Goldsborough, The Gold Rush. Edited by Georgia W. Read and Ruth Gaines (Ixxii, 794 
pp., illus., $10.00. Columbia University Press, New York, 1949). 

Burrow, Trigant, The Neurosis of Man (xxvi, 428 pp., $7.50. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 
1949). 

Cady, Edwin H., The Gentleman in America (232 pp., $3.00. Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 
1949). 

Carvalho, José C. M., Pedro E. de Lima and Eduardo Galvao, Observagdes Zoolégicas e Antro- 
polégicas na Regido dos Formadores do Xingu (48 pp., plates, Ministério da Educacao e Safide, 
Museu Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil, 1949). 

Cotner, Thomas E., The Militery and Political Career of José Joaquin De Herrera, 1792-1854 (xi, 
336 pp., Univ. of Texas Inst. of Latin-Amer. Studies, Latin-Amer. Studies VII, Univ. of Texas 
Press, Austin, 1949). 

Dale, Edward E., The Indians of the Southwest (xvi, 283 pp., $4.00. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, 1949). 

De Marquette, Jacques, Introduction to Comparative Mysticism (229 pp., $3.75. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1949). 

Demougeot, A., Noles Sur l’Organisation Politique et Administrative du Labé avant et depuis l’'Oc- 
cupation Frangaise (84 pp., Mémoires de l'Institut Frangaise d’ Afrique Noire, No. 6, Sénégal, 
Dakar, Africa). 

1348-1849, Centendris Kidllitds (Catalog of the Exposition of the Musée d’Ethnographie, Buda- 
pest, on the occasion of the Centenary of the war of independence, Kényves K4lman-kérat 
40, Budapest, 1948). 

Etter, Carl, Ainu Folklore (xxii, 234 pp., $5.00. Wilcox and Follett Co., Chicago, 1949). 

Field, Henry, The Anthropology of Iraq: Part 1, Number 2, The Lower Euphrates-Tigris Region 
(201 pp., 179 plates, 4 figs., 2 maps, $5.00. Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. 30, Part 1, No. 2, Chicago, 1949). 

Fortes, Meyer, The Web of Kinship Among the Tallensi (xiv, 358 pp., Oxford University Press, 
London, 1949). 

Fiirer-Haimendorf, Christoph von, The Raj Gonds of Adilabad. Book I, Myth and Ritual (xvii, 
449 pp., 90 plates, 4 maps, 33 figs., $8.50. The Macmillan Co., London and New York, 1949). 

Gates, R. Ruggles, Pedigrees of Negro Families (vi, 267 pp., 245 illus., $5.50. The Blakiston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and Toronto, 1949). 

Gladwin, Harold S., Excavations at Snaketown: IV, Reviews and Conclusions (vii, 267 pp., 15 plates, 
59 figs. Medallion Papers No. 38, Gila Pueblo, Globe, 1948). 

Gladwin, Harold S., Tree-Ring-Analysis: Tree-Rings and Droughts (vi, 36 pp. Medallion Papers 
No. 37, Gila Pueblo, Globe, no date). 

Goeje, C. H. de, Zondvloed en Zondeval bij de Indianen van West-Indié (64 pp., Mededeling No. 
LXXIX, Afdeling Volkenkunde No. 28, Royal Institute for the Indies, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, 1948). 
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Gordon, Albert I., Jews in Transition (xviii, 331 pp., $4.00. University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, 1949). 

Hatt, Gudmund, Asiatic Influences in American Folklore (122 pp., 9 Kroner, Det Kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-Filologiske Meddelelser, Bind XX XI, Nr. 6, Copenhagen, 
1949). 

Hoch, Paul H. and Zubin, Joseph, editors, Psychosexual Development in Health and Disease (283 
pp., $4.50. Grune and Stratton, New York, 1949). 

Hoebel, E. Adamson, Man in the Primitive World (xii, 543 pp., $5.00. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1949). 

Jepsen, Glenn L., George G. Simpson, and Ernst Mayr, Genetics, Paleontology, and Evolution (xiv, 
474 pp., $6.00. Princeton Univ. Press, Princeton, 1949). 

Joseph, Alice, Rosamond B. Spicer, and Jane Chesky, The Desert People: A Study of the Papago 
Indians of Southern Arizona (xvii, 288 pp., $6.00. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1949). 

Josselin de Jong, J. P. B. de, Customary Law, A Confusing Fiction (8 pp., Mededeling No. LX XX, 
Afd. Volkenkunde No. 29, Royal Institute for the Indies, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1948). 

Kunst, J., The Cultural Background of Indonesian Music (Mededeling No. LX XXII, Afd. Volken- 
kunde No. 31, Royal Institute for the Indies, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1949). 

Lévi-Strauss, Claude, Les Structures Elémentaires De La Parenté (xiv, 639 pp., 1200 francs. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1949). 

McNickle, D’Arcy, They Came Here First (325 pp., $3.75. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and 
New York, 1949). 

Mead, Margaret, Male and Female: A Study of the Sexes in a Changing World (xii, 476 pp., $5.00. 
William Murrow and Co., New York, 1949). 

Medina, Joaquin R. and Jose V. Tamayo, Cantas Del Valle De Tenza (Vol. 1: xlvii, 270 pp. Vol. 2: 
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LETTERS TO THE EpIror 


LANGUAGE “AND” CuLTuRE: A PROTEST 
Sir: 


Two recent remarks concerning the relation of language to culture call forth this 
brief protest. C. F. Voegelin (Word 5.33 ff [1949]) labels “debatable” the usually ac- 
cepted contention that language is part of culture. I. Silva-Fuenzalida (AA, 51.446 ff 
[1949]) does not debate the claim, but certainly misunderstands it; he says language is 
part of culture because “utterances are correctly understood only if they are symbols 
of cultural phenomena.” 

Voegelin’s claim is flatly false; Silva-Fuenzalida’s misunderstanding is unhappily 
confusing. We may state succinctly what it means to say that language is part of cul- 
ture, and prove in a few words why it is true. Culture is those habits which humans 
have because they have been learned (not necessarily without modification) from other 
humans. That our speech habits are thus acquired has been proved time and again: 
bring an X-baby into a Y-speaking envirenment and there raise him, and he will grow 
up speaking Y, not X. Therefore language is part of culture. 

Since linguistics is the study of language and cultural anthropology the study of 
(human) culture, it follows that linguistics is a branch of cultural anthropology. It also 
follows that every linguist is an anthropologist. But it does not follow, by any means, 
that every linguist knows that he is an anthropologist, or that a linguist necessarily 
knows something about phases of culture other than language, or, for that matter, that 
every cultural anthropologist knows that language is culture and that linguistics is a 
branch of his own field, even if one to which he chooses to pay no particular attention. 
The historical fact is that there have been two distinct traditions, with differing termi- 
nologies, different great names and landmarks, differing levels of achievement, differing 
chief problems and directions of interest. Only two men (to exclude those now living) 
have so far achieved reputations in both fields, and of those two, Boas as anthropologist 
far outshadows Boas as linguist, Sapir as linguist probably somewhat outshadows 
Sapir as culturalist. 

It is probably because of the separateness of the two traditions that we have the 
unfortunate habit of speaking of “language and culture.”” We ought to speak of “lan- 
guage in culture” or of “language and the rest of culture.” From the fact that language 
is part of culture does not follow that we have, as yet, anything very significant to say 
about “language in culture”’ or the interrelationships between “language and the rest of 
culture.”’ Efforts are now being made to investigate such matters, and the term “‘eth- 
nolinguistics” has been coined to subsume the investigations—in a way, a term as 
superfluous as “‘anthropological linguistics,” since the simple term “linguistics” would 
be enough. The two articles cited at the beginning of this note are intended as con- 
tributions to ethnolinguistics. Considering the possible importance of the field, it is 
unfortunate that each of the writers should begin with statements that are so mislead- 
ing. It is a manifestation of an all-too-prevalent tendency in much of social science, the 
tendency to make simple things complicated. There are real difficulties enough in the 
subject matter; unless we discuss them in the simplest terms we can find, we shall make 
no progress at all. 

CHARLES F. HOCKETT 
CoRNE.L UNIVERSITY 
IrHaca, New York 
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COMMENT ON TAYLOR’s “A StupyY OF ARCHEOLOGY” 
Sr: 


Dr. Walter W. Taylor’s recent monograph, A Study of Archeology, deserves the 
careful attention of archeologists because it is the first comprehensive and systematic 
attempt that has been made to formulate a discipline for the practice of archeology in 
the North American field. Taylor’s enterprise is commendable, but the discipline he 
has formulated, under the name of the conjunctive approach, is seriously invalidated 
by certain errors in reasoning and contradictions in statements of premise, principle, 
and practice. In support of this contention, I should like to cite some examples of error 
and contradiction contained in Taylor’s monograph. 

All quotations cited are taken from Taylor’s monograph, to which the page numbers 
refer. My own interpolations in Taylor’s context are set off between brackets. 

Taylor’s definitions of archeology may be first considered: 


The conjunctive approach is not concerned as to whether the particular archeologist has for 
his objective historiography or anthropology (p. 202). 

It is hoped that archeology may thus progress beyond mere description and chronicle to 
attain, within the limits of its empirical data, the level of historiography (p. 96). 

Therefore, archeology is not to be equated either with ethnography which is the writing of 
cultural contexts, or with ethnology which is the comparative study of cultural phenomena. It 
is on a lower level of procedure... (p. 43). 

But it [the conjunctive approach] does believe that, to justify itself as a social science as 
opposed to antiquarianism, archeology must at least write history, must at least construct the 
fullest possible cultural contexts (p. 202). 

In either instance, it is the gathering of the cultural materials that is the touchstone by which 
the archeologist, as archeologist, stands or falls. How he handles the information after its collection 
is impertinent to him as an archeologist,... (p. 44). 

The empirical facts which have been produced by the archeologist’s spade and the affinities 
between them must be interpreted in a “cultural sense” and combined into a cultural context. The 
significance of the observational facts for the life and custom of the site must be drawn by in- 
ference. This is the work of construction which falls to the archeologist (p. 114). 

Archeology per se is no more than a method and a set of specialized techniques for the gather- 
ing of cultural information. The archeologist, as archeologist, is really nothing but a technician 
(p. 43). 

There are in practice, two problems, the solutions of which may be separate problems, but 
the results of which are sought for a single purpose, the writing of archeological ethnology (p. 168). 

The archeologist has fulfilled his obligation by transposing the record from the ground to 
some form, both permanent and available (p. 156). 

When archeologists, reporting in detail upon site excavation, include as a regular part of 
their monographs discussions and analyses such as are contained in the following cited publica- 
tions, then Americanist archeology will be on its way toward fulfilling its implied obligations of 
writing American Indian history and making a study of human culture (p. 90). 


Further contradictions appear in Taylor’s discussion of the conjunctive approach 
and the comparative method. On page 7, he states his case as follows: 


This perspective I have called the conjunctive approach. It stands in contradistinction to 
that which is currently popular with Americanists in the United States and which may be termed 


! Taylor, Walter W., A Study of Archeology, American Anthropologist, n.s., Vol. 50, No. 3, 
Part 2, pp. 1-256, (Memoir No. 69), 1948. 
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the comparative or taxonomic approach . . . Although in a way the two are complementary, I 
believe that the conjunctive approach is basic and offers by far the greatest number of possibili- 
ties, while the comparative approach is wasteful, is of very narrow applicability, and is often 
unreliable even for comparative purposes.” 


Without pausing to inquire in what way two contradistinctive approaches can be 
complementary, or to wonder about the unfitness of the comparative method for com- 
parative purposes, let us look at Taylor’s four examples of the proper application of 
the conjunctive approach, under Section F, Study of Culiure, Its Nature and Workings 
(pp. 156-167). 

The first example, a discussion of San Juan Basket Maker and Coahuila cave- 
dweller basketry decorations, is a conventional comparison of a single culture trait as 
found in two widely separated prehistoric cultures. Taylor’s purpose in making the com- 
parison is to prove (pp. 161, 162) that the Coahuila cave-dwellers should probably not 
be closely identified with the San Juan Basket Makers. 

The second example, a study of cordage from Lovelock Cave, Nevada, and Coahuila 
caves, is so frankly comparative that taxonomic differences in cordage are listed in 
tabular form (Table 5, p. 162). ; 

The third example, concerned to discover the meaning of Three Circle Red-on-white 
pottery in the lives of its manufacturers, employs a knowledge of differences in methods 
of firing pottery as practiced by the Anasazi and their southern neighbors in the Mogol- 
lon district. Taylor’s discussion of these well-known facts boils down to a comparison 
of two related but dissimilar cultures based upon a single taxonomic distinction. 

The fourth example, which treats of cultural interchanges between the Sinagua and 
Kayenta branches of prehistoric Pueblo culture in the Flagstaff region, is again purely 
comparative; and the comparisons are made on a limited range of data rather than upon 
a full cultural roster. In this example, Taylor goes on to speculate about the religious 
content of the two branches, but as before in terms of contrast between the two. 
Finally, on page 167, he says that if his hypotheses 


... Should come to be fully accepted, they would have a far-reaching influence on the 
cultural picture of the ancient Southwest. For one thing, they would greatly broaden and strengthen 
the criteria upon which the Kayenta and Sinagua Branches are separated. 


With regard to the foregoing statement, it seems to me that a question is in order, 
aside from any comment upon its purely comparative content: How can hypothetical 
religious differences, inferred from empirical data, provide a stronger and broader base 
for comparison than the empirical data, such as house types and ball courts, from 
which with slender possibility of proof, they are derived? Taylor’s argument here is 
well over half way around the circle. 

Proceeding now to Section E, Comparative (pp. 168, 169), which follows next after 
Section F, we find no examples for the proper use of the comparative approach other 
than a quotation from a book review written by Taylor in 1943, where he discusses the 
same problem treated in the first example of the conjunctive approach under Section F. 

However, Section E does provide us with a statement that needs to be compared 
with another in Section F. On page 169, in the comparative section, we read: 


Therefore what is necessary is that we compare, not individual items either separately or in 
groups, but rather cultural contexts and/or broad cultural complexes as wholes. 
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On page 167, in the conjunctive section, we read: 


The examples have further indicated that analysis of archeological data along such lines can 
be made without having or using a complete cultural context. 


Some fallacies in argument may be mentioned in connection with Taylor’s single 
example of recommended use of evidence, on page 197, under the sub-heading c. In- 
terpretive Section. Inasmuch as Taylor says that 


By using this roster in writing the sections in the body of the report, it will be possible to 
proceed generally as follows: 


his example of what follows deserves to be quoted in full (the elisions are Taylor’s own): 


In the .50-1.00 m level of block E 16, at a point .30 m from the west wall (etc.), a bone arti- 
fact (Z 21) was found lying just two inches [sic]north of a charred tray of coiled basketry (F-523) ... 

then in the Descriptive Section under Bone Artifacts: 

Z-21: a bone point .01 m wide, .20 m long (etc.), from its appearance and its proximity to 
the basketry tray (F-523), it may be interpreted as a bone awl... 

then in the cultural context under Textile Industry; 

. .. for use in basketry, the people of Frightful Cave employed rather long, thin awls made 
of deer metapodial worked down to sharp but short points (Z-21) ... 


The first fallacy in the foregoing example is that Taylor must have known, if he has 
read the works of any of a score of such pioneer students as Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
that bone awls have been used by Southwestern Indians for making baskets. Conse- 
quently, he actually uses deductive reasoning to arrive at his conclusion, even though 
the data are presented in inductive order. 

A second fallacy lies in Taylor’s assumption that proximity of artifacts is neces- 
sarily proof of functional relationship. Proximity may have functional significance, but 
in the unfortunate example cited by Taylor, the association is irrelevant, since any 
other bone awl in the same cultural deposit might have served as well for making the 
basket in question. 

The third fallacy is a non sequitur. Identification of the bone awl as to type is not 
contingent upon its proximity to the basket. 

In Taylor’s discussion of Mimbres pottery designs, another fallacy might be pointed 
out. His hypothesis that the naturalistic designs may have been painted by men lies in 
ieopardy of an avalanche of evidence to the contrary. But here we may neglect con- 
sideration of all the evidence, and consider Taylor’s premises, as stated on page 188. 
If the delineation of male interests and activities is evidence of male authorship, I for 
one should expect to find, among their naturalistic designs, a gratifying plenty of female 
portraits in the nude. However, my hypothesis, like Taylor’s, is incapable of proof, and 
for the same reason: both are negated by the fallacy of the undistributed middle. 
Reduced to the form of a syllogism, Taylor’s argument may be stated as follows: 

Major Premise: With few exceptions, life forms on Mimbres pottery “depict purely male 
activities.” 

Minor Premise: The graphic portrayal of purely male activities is a man’s job. 

Conclusion: Life forms on Mimbres pottery were painted by men. 


In concluding this comment, I should like to remark briefly upon Taylor’s mono- 
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graph in its entirety. It seems to me that its desired unity and coherence are disrupted, 
and sometimes destroyed, by three general logical flaws. 

First, the thread of Taylor’s discourse is tangled in rather pretentious nomencla- 
ture. For example, on page 161, he speaks of symmetrical, over-all basketry designs 
thus: 


The structuralizing principle which holds the pattern together is the configuration which may 
be verbalized as ‘‘regularized decorative wholes.” 


Another example, from page 101 (and again on page 109) may be given: 


Under the term idea, for present purposes, are subsumed such categories as attitudes, 
meanings, sentiments, feelings, values, goals, purposes, interests, knowledge, beliefs, relationships, 
associations. 


The illogicality of such statements as these (which are more the rule than the ex- 
ception in Taylor’s inquiry) is that, as the second Samuel! Butler, Erasmus, Maury 
Maverick and other writers have pointed out and as the eclipse of medieval Scholastic- 
ism aptly demonstrates, exhaustive definition and circumscriptions of meaning result 
not in precision but in vagueness. A good example of this in Taylor’s study is the word 
culture, which he has so dessicated by definition (pp. 97-112) as to make its meaning 
lifeless elsewhere in his text. 

Second, Taylor develops his conceptual scheme for the conjunctive approach by the 
inadmissable device of altering his premises as often as is required by the dictates of his 
abstract plan, as is evidenced by the contradictions cited above. 

Third, the examples given by Taylor to persuade us that the conjunctive approach 
will yield richer returns than any other approach (p. 96), for the most part fail, by 
reason of invalid argument and insufficient evidence, to carry the intended conviction. 

RosBert F. Burcu 
628 16TH STREET 
BouLDER, COLORADO 


REJOINDER 
Sir: 


The criticisms of A Study of Archeology presented in Mr. Burgh’s letter provide a 
most welcome opportunity for me to clarify two points which, perhaps, were not dealt 
with specifically or minutely enough to be entirely clear as originally stated. I believe 
that the fault lies, not in the points themselves (which I will defend), but in my efforts 
at their expression in writing. The case is one in which a writer is so immersed in his 
subject that he fails to realize he has not sufficiently elaborated certain matters which 
some readers, coming to the subject for the first time or with a divergent point of view, 
might find obtuse. In other words, I maintain that the two contradictions which bother 
Burgh so much “re only apparent and that the theoretica! points remain as stated or 
implied. 

Burgh brings out the first of these in a series of ten citations intended to document 
an alleged contradiction: that in several places I have said that the archeologist is 
merely a technician, while in others I have held that his concern should be with cultural 
contexts. There is no contradiction here... if only the statements are taken within 
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their proper contexts as found in the monograph. The use of archeologists and archeo- 
logical techniques in many diverse projects (anthropological, historical, ceramic, archi- 
tectural, legal, etc.) leaves only the technical angle of the work as a least common 
denominator; thus the archeologist, as archeologist, is a technician. On the other hand, 
when, as was shown to be the case with Americanist archeology in the United States, 
the archeologist assumes a position as anthropologist or historian, it is to be expected 
that, in addition to his tasks as technician, he assume the responsibilities inherent in 
such an extended position, namely a concern with cultural contexts; thus the archeolo- 
gist, as social scientist or humanist, finds cultural contexts very pertinent to his studies. 
I see no contradiction here. 

Although originally I failed to make the point in this A-B-C fashion, there is ample 
evidence in the monograph, both in statement, implication, and internal evidence, that 
such was my conception. In the first place, a check on the pages of Burgh’s citations 
will show that it was not until 1 had reduced the scope of my discussion to Americanist 
archeology in the United States and until I had shown that in this field the archeologists 
considered themselves anthropologists or historians (and mostly the former) that I 
brought up the topic of archeology and cultural contexts. Therefore, I was talking only 
of the use of archeology in social science or humanistic study when I mentioned the 
necessity of cultural context. I believed then, and I still believe, that this is valid. 

Furthermore, I do not think that Burgh was fair in his use of quotation. Had he not 
presented the quotations without the sense of their context, I do not think that there 
would be even the apparent contradiction he has envisioned. For example, in citation 
5, he quotes from page 44, but he does not give the full sentence, which reads (con- 
tinuing from his citation): “. . . although it is very pertinent to him as anthropologist, 
art historian, philologist, or whatever.” Citations 3 and 7 (not only considerably sep- 
arated in his listing, but also reversed in sequence) are only one sentence apart in 
the monograph, and 3, which in the monograph follows 7, actually continues: “.. . 
and ceases to be merely archeology when it utilizes the concepts of other disciplines 
such as ethnology, art, mythology, ceramics, architecture.” (Italics mine of present 
date). The same can be said of his citation 6: he does not include the rest of the para- 
graph which says that after the archeologist’s obligation is fulfilled as to the record, he 
may go on to use his data in many ways. Thus, in so many words, I have stated how 
the archeologist becomes something more than just a technician and how, among other 
things, he comes to be concerned with cultural and culture contexts: by the simple 
expedient of handling his archeologically derived data in terms of the concepts charac- 
teristic of other disciplines. The statements which would (and I hope do) clarify this 
very point are not quoted by Burgh. 

The second contradiction which Burgh alleges to have found is that, while I set the 
conjunctive approach in opposition to the comparative or taxonomic approach, I 
nevertheless make much use of comparative studies in my own work. I do not deny 
this, nor do I see that doing so involves a contradiction. It all seems to me to be a 
matter of the difference between means and ends. The “coraparative” or taxonomic 
approach makes its primary goal the fitting of its data into the current classificatory or 
taxonomic pigeonholes which are predominantly comparative in structure. The con- 
junctive approach uses cross-cultural comparisons in order better to interpret the 
culture of a particular site under investigation, to develop a picture of life as it was led; 
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it is interested “only secondarily in the taxonomic relation of [its data] with similar 
ones outside of it.” 

Perhaps, in the monograph, I should have brought this out more specifically, not 
leaving it for the prospective reader to piece out for himself. Burgh, at least, seems to 
have been unable to do this, for he says that my purpose in making the comparison 
between Coahuila textiles and San Juan basketry was “to prove that the Coahuila 
cave-dwellers should probably not be closely identified with the San Juan B t 
Makers.” Nothing could be farther from both the spirit and letter of my discussion! 
My purpose was distinctly otherwise! In fact, I actually said, “What has been demon- 
strated from this set of archeological details, I believe, is a culture configuration. . . .” 
Also, Burgh might have observed that only the last two, somewhat parenthetical 
sentences of over two pages of text said anything about the over-all identity, close or 
otherwise, of the Coahuila and Basketmaker cultures. Burgh’s other examples of my 
use of the comparative method show a similar disregard for purposes and aims which 
had either been specifically stated or been implied by the results of research. 

By way of further clarification, I would like to say that the use of the comparative 
method, as a means, is of vital importance to any and all archeological approaches 
which are designed to assist broader disciplines. Since, as a nonexperimental, so-called 
historical discipline, archeology (and this includes archeological anthropology and his- 
tory) cannot experiment, the only way for it to cancel out extraneous factors and make 
a more or less controlled investigation is to make extensive use of cross-cultural com- 
parisons. Thus to deny comparisons would be to deny even the vestige of control and 
all hope of approaching a “‘scientific method.” I have not said that I want comparisons 
eliminated. I have only said that mere comparisons and taxonomic structures as the 
end-point of research were in themselves anthropologically sterile and historiographi- 
cally suspect. Therefore, since Americanist archeologists in the United States have en- 
rolled themselves as either anthropologists or historians, I believe that the purely 
taxonomic (read “comparative”) approach is not capable of fulfilling their implied 
responsibilities. 

As to Burgh’s other topics of criticism, I see little point in detailed discussion. For 
example, as in his remarks about Section E, he talks about nonexistent contradictions, 
or he points to a fallacy of the undistributed middle, which, if one analyzes the case 
carefully, will also be found to be nonexistent. Concerning his discourses upon the bone 
awl, exhaustive definition, and other subjects, I must confess frankly that, as Boas 
once said, “‘to me this does not give any sense.” 

WALTER W. TAYLOR 
SANTA FE, 
New Mexico 
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A New MeEtTuHop oF CHOREOGRAPHIC NOTATION 


Comparative choreography involves three factors: recording of visual patterns, 
discovery of psycho-religious functions, and study of cultural significance by a com- 
parative display of materials. The latter ethnographic stages derive substance from 
the recorded facts. Whether the dance routines are studied by observation, participa- 
tion, or photographic aids, they must be written down to be of any use. This process, 
which requires specialized training, has until recently been slighted. 

The sole tantalizing remnant of an aboriginal American dance may read ‘Then all 
danced in a circle, holding hands.’ Or “ . . . men and women danced together, not al- 
ternating but standing as convenient, the motion of the dance being sideways, with 
the sun.”? Sometimes a surviving dance may be recognized in the historic description 
of “ ...a trot, or alternate step on each foot.’ 

Within the last two decades farsighted scholars have supplied diagrams and de- 
scriptions of steps,‘ and musicologists have transcribed songs. A few writers have ap- 
plied the customary method of folk dance description to American Indian dances,’ by 
cross-referring verbal analyses of the steps to corresponding counts of separately printed 
music. 

The choreographer is faced with the problem of uniting the spatial, motor, and 
temporal elements, that is, the ground plan, the steps and gestures, and the rhythmic 
beat and structure. The first has had the accepted simple solution of separate track 
drawings. The second has sometimes been combined with the third by substituting 
symbols for words and by writing them next to the staff, as in the ingenious Laban 
script.® 

Field work and ensuing comparisons require a simpler and more graphic script than 
the Laban method. Practical necessity suggested to the writer a set of symbols based 
on the stick figure, and they have proved adequate for Mexican Indian ceremonials 
and dances of the Sauk, Fox, and Iroquois. They also accompany the music, but in the 
original version the ground plan was tucked away in a spare space or on a separate 
sheet.” Now a plan has been evolved for integrating all three elements, and has been 
applied to Iroquois choreographies. This plan will be illustrated by a simplified presen- 
tation of the simplest Iroquois dance, the ga’da’$o-t Stomp or Warriors’ Standing Quiver 
dance. 

1. Ground Plan.—The first and most obvious characteristic is the progression of 
the single line in an open counterclockwise circle. A male leader guides a long queue 
round and round without paying attention to the tail end of the line. In the beginning 
only a few men join him in circling the men’s stove. In the course of time women bring 


1 Wissler, 1912, p. 79. 

2 Densmore, 1922, p. 112. Sometimes Miss Densmore uses diagrams. 

3 Morgan, 1851, p. 273, referring to Tonawanda Seneca ga’da’o-t. 

* Bennett, 1935, pp. 243-244, 274-275; Speck, 1931, pp. 56-57; Mason, 1944, pp. 158-179; 
Beals, 1945, pp. 96, 178; William N. Fenton, field notes. 

5 Buttree, 1930; Evans, 1931; Borja, 1943. 

6 See Pollenz, 1946; 1949, pp. 432-444. 

7 Kurath, 1946, pp. 390-396; 1947, pp. 234-235; 1948, pp. 248-250; 1949, pp. 102-106. 
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up the rear or insert themselves in alternation, depending on the function and tribe. 
The counterclockwise circle on the plate represents the dance during the eighth song,® 
when both sexes circle the entire longhouse, including the two stoves (S). Personal 
symbols at the beginning of each section (A, B, A) show sex and position, a straight 
line representing a man, and a small circle a woman. The attached stroke shows which 
way their noses point, straight ahead in A, center in B. Both at the beginning and 
at the point labelled “End” the alternating arrangement is indicated. 

2. Step.—The dancers propel themselves around the room by means of the stomp 
step, which is an elastic and emphatic shuffling trot. This can be represented by small 
symbols which were formerly written on a staff below the music but are now placed 

8 Selected song is from Cayuga cycle, as recorded by Joshua Buck and Simeon Gibson for 
William N. Fenton, 1941 series, no. 8B. Transcription by Gertrude Kurath. 
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above the music along the line for the floor plan. These symbols are based on the stick 
figure, on the rectangular silhouette of the full foot and ankle. The right angle faces 
inversely for the right and left feet. As the dancer, in conformity with the personal 
symbol, forges ahead, the angles are placed properly to the right and left of the guiding 
line. The short horizontal dash in front indicates the forward direction of the shuffle, 
the right foot moving ahead and the left foot pulling up alongside. 

In B the personal symbols face center. First the right foot chugs right, then the 
left follows, always sideward right. The dash is placed next to the foot symbol in the 
direction of motion. 

The slightly flexed leg forms a chevron in silhouette. These small chevrons, placed 
along the floor plan line, represent the rhythmic knee flexion after each step. The dot 
in front shows forward flexion, but is actually superfluous because of the consistent 
forward toeing in Indian dance. 

As the same step continues to the end of each section (the Indians would not dream 
of counting the number of steps), it is unnecessary to keep on repeating the symbols 
and a repeat sign is adequate. 

Sometimes, during B, dancers stagger into the center and out again, or, in ac- 
cordance with the words, paddle a canoe with a pendulum swing of the arms. There 
are symbols for such step variations, as also for torso positions and gestures, but they 
are not included in this preliminary description. 

3. The Music.—The temporal element is co-existent with the song. This dance uses 
no drum, but substitutes the steady thumping of the feet to underscore the syncopation 
of the melody. The song-and-dance leader states a phrase and the men’s chorus re- 
sponds. All Trotting dance songs are antiphonal in this manner, some with nonsense 
syllables, as in this example, others with meaningful words. The step makes no adjust- 
ment to the antiphony but moves right along. It does, however, modify in accordance 
with the larger musical sections, that is, the side step coincides with the shift to a 
higher pitch in B, and the return to the original forward shuffle with the return to 
melody A. Thus both the song and the choreography are in ternary or three-part form. 

To integrate the musical ahd visual beats and sections, the notes must rotate with 
the floor plan and parallel to the corresponding steps. The necessary rotation of the 
page may be somewhat inconvenient, but is less cumbersome than the usual shifting 
back and forth from the texts to the musical notes. At all events, the sum total gives a 
bird’s eye view impression of the dance as seen. 

The writer would welcome reactions to this newly devised layout and suggestions 
for practical improvements. 

GERTRUDE P. KuRATH 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN Arbor, MIcH. 
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ON THE RELIABILITY OF SOME WRITTEN SOURCES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


It is not often realized by those who have occasion to use the so-called classical 
descriptions of American aborigenes how dubious some of these sources are. This paper 
presents a few examples that have been encountered in the course of reading in this 
field. 

In the “Voyage round the World, in H.M. Ship the Dolphin, comm. by the Hon. 
Commodore Byron” there is a short account of the Fuegians met on the 24th of Decem- 
ber 1764 on Elisabeth Island southwest of the second Narrow in the Strait of Magellan 
(N.N., 1767). Natives were also met with on this island by Sir John Narborough, in 
October, 1670. A very vivid description of these natives has been given by Narborough 
in his Journal, which was first published in 1694. Narborough’s account, quoted from a 
later edition (Narborough 1711), is reproduced below on the left side of the page; on 
the right side the account as given by the author of the “Voyage round the World” 
of the Dolphin is reproduced without omissions. 


Narborough, 1694, p. 63-65: Dolphin (Byron), 1767, p. 55-56: 

“This morning I went ashore on Elisa- “The next morning we sent the boat to 
beth’s Island ... (p. 63). I went and sounded sound between Elisabeth’s and St. Bartholo- 
the Channel between Elisabeth's Island, and S. _mew’s islands, and found it a very good chan- 
Bartholomew's Island, and found it a fair Chan- _ nel, with very deep water. On this occasion we 
nel to sail through, of a mile broad nearest and saw a number of Indians, that hallowed to us 
deep Water . . . (p. 64). from Elisabeth’s island. 

These people are of a middle stature, both Both the men and women were of the middle 
Men and Women, and well limbed, and round- _ size, 
ish Faced, and well shaped,and low Foreheaded; _ well made, and 
their Noses of a mean Size, their Eyes of the 
mean and black; they are smooth and even 
toothed and close set and very white; small 
Ears; their Hair is smooth fag Hair, and very with smooth black hair: 
black and Harsh on the fore part, even and 
round; and the Locks of a mean length, both 
Men and Women alike: they are full Breasted, 
they are tawny Olive-colour’d, and redded all over they appear to be of an olive coloured com- 
their Bodies with red Earth and Grease; their _plexion, but rendered more red than they are 
Faces dawbed in spots down their Cheeks with naturally, by rubbing a red earth mixed with 
white Clay, and some black streaks with smut, _grease all over their bodies. 
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in no Method; their Arms and Feet the like: 
they have small Heads and short Fingers; they 
are active in Body, and nimble in going and run- 
ning; their Cloathing is pieces of Skins of Seals, 
and Guianacoes, and Otters skins sewed together, 
and sewed soft; their Garment is in form of a 
Carpet, of about five feet square, or according to 
the largeness of the Person; this they wrap about 
their Bodies, as a Scottish Man doth his Plad- 
ding: they have a Cap of the Skins of Fowls, with 
the Feathers on; they have about their Feet pieces 
of Skins tied to keep their Feet from the Ground: 
they are very hardy people to endure cold for 
they seldom wear this loose skin when they are 
stirring, but are all naked of Body from Head 
to Feet, and do not shrink for the weather; for 
it was very cold when I saw them, and the Hills 
all covered with Snow: they have no hair on 
their Bodies nor Faces, nor anything to cover 
their Privy, excepting some of the Women which 
had a Skin before them; otherwise the Men and 
Women are clothed alike; only the Men have 
Caps and the Women none: The Women wear 
Bracelets of Shells about their Necks, the Men 
none” (pp. 64-65). 


(52, 1950 


They are very active and swift of foot. Their 
cloathing consists of the skins of seals, otters 
and guanacoes, sewed together in a piece about 
four feet square, 


and wrapped round their bodies. 


They have likewise a cap of the skins of fowls 
with the feathers on, and on their feet pieces of 
skin to answer the purpose of shoes: 


besides some of the women have a piece of skin 
fastened round their waist. The women how- 
ever had no caps, and were also distinguished 
by wearing a kind of necklace formed of shells. 
Yet several of the men had nothing wrapped 
round their bodies, but appeared entirely 


naked.” 


It will be seen that the account given by the author, who was not Byron himself 
but ‘An Officer on Board the said Ship,” is nothing else but an extract from Sir John 
Narborough’s journal written almost a century—94 years—before, which was obvi- 
ously known to this officer (N. N. 1767, p. 46). 

On the other hand, the account of the Indians of Elisabeth’s Island given by the 
Officer of the Dolphin is not found in the official version of the voyage published by 
Hawkesworth (1773), as has already been stated by Cooper (1917; p. 133). None of the 
Dolphin’s crew landed on Elisabeth’s Island on the 24th of December, or on any previ- 
ous day. On the 22nd of December, says the official version, “‘we went out of the west 
end of this [second] Narrow about noon, and steered south . . . for Elisabeth’s island; 
but the wind then coming right against us, we anchored in seven fathom. The island 
bore S.S.E. distant about a mile. . . . In the evening, six Indians upon the Island came 
down to the water side, and continued waving and hallooing to us for a long time: but 
as my people wanted rest, I was unwilling to employ them in hoisting out a boat, and 
the Indians seeing their labour fruitless, at length went away” (Hawkesworth, Vol. I, 
p. 34). On the evening of the 23rd the Dolphin was only four miles distant from Sandy 
Point where Byron landed on the 24th (ibid., p. 35). This official version, writes 
Hawkesworth, was “drawn up from the journals that were kept by the Commanders 
of the several ships, which were put into my hands by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admirality for that purpose” (ibid., p. IV). ““That no doubt might remain of the fidelity 
with which I have related the events recorded in my materials, the manuscript account 
of each voyage was read to the respective Commanders at the Admiralty. . .. Com- 
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modore Byron also, [like others] . . . , had the manuscripts of their respective voyages 
to peruse ..., and such emendations as they suggested were made” (ibid., p. V1). 

Thus it is plain that the account of the Officer referred to (N.N. 1767, p. 55) is not 
a description of Indians he met on Elisabeth’s Island, but of Indians described a cen- 
tury before by Sir John Narborough. 

The light this comparison throws on the need for caution in using accounts we have 
to employ is of considerable importance for all concerned with the ethnohistorical 
documentation of the past of nonliterate peoples they study. 

A second example, even more to the point than the first, refers to the Jesuit, Father 
Alonsu de Ovalle, the first of Chilean historians. In his famous history of Chile (1646) 
he gives in Book III, Chap. III, a vivid description of the Araucanian Indians which 
is here quoted from the first English edition of this work (Ovalle 1703, p. 71). The 
translation is literal (with one minor error): 


They are strong and robust of Body, well proportion’d, large Shoulders, high Chests, well set in 
their Members. Nimble, Active, Vigorous, and Nervous, Courageous and Undertaking; enduring 
Hunger, Thirst, Heat and Cold... 


It happens, however, that the description of the Araucanian Indians given by Ovalle 
is nothing other than an almost literal reproduction of eight verses from the Canto I 
of Alonso de Ercilla’s epic “La Araucana,” published in 1569, that appeared ex- 
actly 80 years before Ovalle’s “Historical Relation.” The verses of Ercilla are given 
below on the left (quoted from Ercilla 1945), and Ovalle’s description in prose, but 
divided in such a manner as to correspond to the respective lines of Ercilla’s epic, is 
on the right. 


Ercilla, La Araucana, 1549, Canto I: Ovalle, Histor. Rel., 1646, t. I, lib. II, cap. III: 
“Son de gestos robustos, desharbados, “Son, por lo general de cuerpos robustos, 

bien formados los cuerpos y crecidos, bien formados 

espaldas grandes, pechos levantados, de grande espalda, pecho levantado, 

recios miembros, de niervos bien fornidos; de recios miembros y bien fornidos 

giles, desenvueltos, alentados, giles, desenvueltos, alentados, nervudos, 

animosos, valientes, atrevidos, animosos, valientes y atrevidos, 

duros en el trabajo y sufridores duros en el trabajo y muy sufridos 

de frios mortales, hambrés y calores.” en hambres, frios, aguas y calores.” 


As seen, the description of Ovalle corresponds word for word to that of Ercilla. 
Only the three words of the latter which are italicized are lacking in Ovalle. On the 
other hand, only a few words, also in italics, have been added by Ovalle.! 

It seems that Ovalle himself never encountered Araucanians. Though he was of 
very high moral character, he does not mention Ercilla as the source of his knowledge 
on the Araucanians. This seems contradictory to us, but literary works in those days 
were not thought of as they are today. Quotation marks are a rather late development 
in literary usage. It is therefore not surprising to find that Torquemada, in his Monar- 
chia Indiana, first published about 1614, copied, word for word, entire chapters from 
Herrera’s famous Descripcién de las Indias Occidentales, published a few years before, 


1 IT owe the knowledge of this amusing literary incident to the book of Solar Correa (1945; 
p. 104-105). 
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without giving any indication that he had done so. In Book V of Torquemada, for 
instance (the second edition, 1723), no less than six chapters were found to have been 
copied word for word from Década II, Book X, of Herrera (second edition, 1730). But 
this was seemingly too much even for those times, and the editor of the second edition 
of Herrera referred indignantly to Torquemada’s borrowing in his preface (3rd page of 
“Proemio”). This indignation, however, might have been due rather to the fact that 
Torquemada, at the same time, reproached Herrera for not dealing fairly with certain 
aspects of the conquest of Mexico, especially where the native Mexican kings are 
discussed (Torquemada, Book IV, Chap. 104). 
A. LipscHuTz 
DEPARTAMENTO DE MEDICINA EXPERIMENTAL 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE 
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ANNUAL Report, 1948-1949, Division OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
PsyCHOLOGY, NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The active operation of eleven committees during the past year reflects the work 
of the Division in terms of concrete accomplishment. Of these five represent activities 
in the field of anthropology and six in the area of psychology. To these committees that 
have been active throughout the year there has now been added (June 1949) a Com- 
mittee on Research in Physical Anthropology, so that the Division begins the new 
fiscal year with a total of twelve committees. Attention is also called to the fact that 
one of the psychological committees, that on Sensory Devices, while new to the Division 
this year had previously operated in the Division of Engineering and Industrial Re- 
search; that the Committee on Child Development was completely reorganized; and 
that the names of the parallel committees cu International Cooperation in Anthropology 
and in Psychology have been changed to International Relations. This change estab- 
lishes verbal consonance between the names of these Division committees and that of 
the International Relations Division of the Council, of which both committee chairmen 
are members. 

A summary of the major activities of Division committees follows: 
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I. Anthropological committees. 


1. Committee on African Anthropology —M. J. Herskovits, Chairman. One of the 
major items that came before this committee was a request by the United States 
National Commission on UNESCO that it appraise a series of projects which the 
International African Institute submitted to UNESCO for financing. A letter was pre- 
pared for the guidance of the Commission and transmitted through Council channels 
rhe committee continued its interest in the possibilities of utilizing Fulbright funds 
for research in Africa, and the Chairman, as a member of the Board of the International 
\frican Institute attended a meeting in Paris in March, 1949 

2. Committee on Asian Anthropology.—Frederick Eggan, Chairman. During thi 
course of the year recommendations for research projects in Asian anthropology were 
formulated for the guidance of foundations, research councils, universities and in 
dividual scholars in planning and coordinating their research programs in the Asian 
area. These have been distributed in mimeograph form not only to editors of publica 
tions concerned with the Asian area, but to interested organizations and individuals 
Members of the committee have worked closely with the SSRC Areal Program, the 
Fulbright Program, and the Far Eastern Association, among other organizations. Th 
committee has also acted as an expert adviser to the Committee on the International 
Exchange of Persons of the Board of Associated Research Councils in screening per 
sonnel and projects for various areas in Asia 

3. Committee on Latin American Anthropology.—John Gillin, Chairman. The report 
f the subcommittee on Research Needs in the Field of Modern Latin Americar 
Culture, prepared last year, was published in the American Anthropologist and in Acta 
i mericana. The two Latin American students for whom the subcommittee on Foreign 
Scholars obtained fellowship stipends from the Viking Fund for study in this country 
have partially completed their work for the Ph.D. at two American universities. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has signified its willingness to make cost-of-living grants to 
enable these students to complete their work this coming year. The subcommittes 
on Current Information in Latin American Anthropological Research published the 
first of a projected series of reports in the Bulletin of the American Anthropological! 


Association. It was decided to extend the microfilming of manuscripts and field notes 


presently confined to Middle America, to the Andean area. It is expected that during 
the coming year material from this area will be made available by the subcommittee 
on Microfilm Collections 

4. Pacific Committee on the Anthropological Sciences —George P. Murdock, Chair 
nan. The CIMA proj ct, sponsored by the Pacific Science Board, w as compl ted during 
the past year and the final reports of participants have been coming in according to 
schedule. During the current year, a continuation of CIMA—called Scientific Invest 
gation of Micronesia, is probable. This program will embrace a number of scientists 
including two or three anthropologists. The chairman of this committee has continued 
to act as advisor on anthropological matters to the Pacific Science Board of the Na 
tional Research Council and has on occasion consulted with other individual members 

5. Committee on International Relations in Anthropology.—M. J. Herskovits, Chair 
man. The Committee undertook to act as agent for the distribution of CARE pack 


ages destined for European anthropologists. Funds for this purpose were contributed 
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by the American Anthropological Association, the Society for American Archaeology, 
the Anthropological Society of Hawaii, and two individuals. With the amount of 
money available the committee was able to send packages to less than half of the 
anthropologists recommended to it as in need of assistance. The remaining names 
(over 100) were turned over to the Viking Fund, which had generously appropriated 
$1,000 for this purpose. It is expected that the third edition of the International Direc- 
tory of Anthropologists, which will list some 3,000 names, will be completed within the 
next year. This project is being subsidized by the Viking Fund and the American 
Anthropological Association. A grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to the National 
Research Council enabled the chairman to attend the third International Congress of 
the Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences at Brussels in August 1948. One result 
of this meeting was the naming of a committee to form an International Union of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences to which the chairman was named as U.S. 
representative. The series of previous reports on anthropology in foreign countries, 
sponsored by the committee and published in the American Anthropologist, was supple- 
mented by one reviewing anthropology in Indo-China since 1940. Another gave an 
overall view of the present status of German anthropology. 

6. Committee on Research in Physical Anthropology —W. M. Krogman, Chairman. 
In June 1949 a group of physical anthropologists was called into conference with repre- 
sentatives of committees of the National Research Council whose general interests 
and research problems or projects at some point touched those of physical anthropology. 
As a result of this conference it was recommended and subsequently a committee was 
established in the Division to serve the following functions: (1) To foster and advance 
basic research in physical anthropology; and (2) to serve as an advisory body to various 
committees of the Council. 


I} Psychological Committees. 


7. Committee on Aviation Psychology.—M. S. Viteles, Chairman. Research has been 
conducted under an additional grant from the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
an extension of a grant from the Office of Naval Research. Among the activities under 
the former grant may be mentioned basic research on the development of an objective 
flight-check for the Air Transport rating; the development of an improved flight- 
check for the pilot’s license; the continuation of investigation of problems in air traffic 
control; a series of studies on stall recognition and recovery. Studies directed toward 
the evaluation of the omni-directional range display were gotten under way, and a 
translation of a Japanese text on Aviation Psychology was completed. Under the grant 
of the Navy the most important research activities included the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of naval flight safety media, the results of which have significance for the 
improvement of the naval flight safety educational program; field work in the investi- 
gation of the flight safety behavior of naval aviations, a study of the stall recognition 
of naval pilots in the SNJ airplane, and work on the combat criterion data collected 
by the Navy during the war. 

8. Committee on Child Development.—R. R. Sears, Chairman. This committee was 
completely reorganized and its relationship to the Society for Research in Child 
Development, organized in 1934, was completely redefined. The decision was made 
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that the publication program carried out jointly between the committee and the 
society for many years should henceforth be carried on primarily by the latter. Conse- 
quently the publications office in the NAS-NRC building was closed and editorial 
supervision of the society’s Monograph series, its Journai and the Abstracts were 
transferred to Northwestern University where the new editor-in-chief, Dr. T. W. 
Richards, is located. Arrangements were made to have the Abstracts published in- co- 
operation with the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency. In November 
the Children’s Bureau requested the National Research Council to provide an advisory 
committee to assist the Bureau in establishing a research program in the field of child 
life and development. The committee was asked to serve in this capacity and subse- 
quently reviewed nine research projects totalling approximately $350,000 in estimated 
cost. Since it is uncertain how much financial support there may be for these projects, 
the committee has set up an order of priority in case all cannot be undertaken. 

9. Committee on the History of Psychology and the War.—C. W. Bray, Chairman. 
This committee has found it impossible to find a suitable author to complete its original 
program which called for a general, semi-technical account of psychological services 
during World War II. It was likewise found impracticable to secure the preparation 
of a series of technical reviews of specific psychological topics of various authors which 
was suggested as a modification of the original plan. At present the committee is super- 
vising the publication of a series of lectures given by eminent psychologists under the 
auspices of the Navy Department. This committee helped to stimulate the production 
of a number of histories of individual agencies, and to this extent, perhaps, reduced 
somewhat the need for the large-scale history which the committee itself once envisaged. 

10. Committee on Selection and Training of Scientific Personnel.—P. J. Rulon, 
Chairman. The activities of this committee consisted of (1) organizational meetings 
and conferences, (2) indoctrination and liaison activities, and (3) the production of a 
manuscript presenting a survey of published literature concerned with the validity of 
methods used in the selection of fellowship candidates and of scientists for employment. 
Although there seems to be general agreement that the services of a committee such as 
this can well be utilized in various phases of our current educational and military 
development, it is a matter of considerable concern that no funds to support the com- 
mittee have as yet been forthcoming. As a consequence, decisions upon standards for 
the employment and training of scientists are in many instances not being made in 
accordance with experimentally validated techniques. 

11. Committee on Sensory Devices—W. E. Kappauf, Chairman. This committee 
formerly was under the Division of Engineering and Industrial Research but was 
transferred to this Division by action of the Executive Board in the fall of 1948. At 
the same time Dr. Kappauf replaced Dr. G. W. Corner as chairman. The transfer was 
made because it was felt that the period of engineering exploration in the development 
of new devices was essentially over and that it now would be more profitable to center 
attention on the testing of currently available devices and on basic research into the 
nature of “displays” most useful to the blind. This work is being carried out with the 
balance of funds remaining in the original grant from the Kellogg Foundation. Recent 
activities have included the general review of a contract proposal submitted to the 
Veterans Administration for the development of improved materials for Braille. 
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12. Committee on International Relations in Psychology.—H. S. Langfeld, Chairman. 
The chairman of this committee has continued his active correspondence with. foreign 
psychologists and has been engaged in promoting the admission of the International 
Union of Scientific Psychology to the International Council of Scientific Unions. 

The chairman of the subcommittee on Latin American Psychology has continued 
in active touch with psychologists in this area, has responded to numerous inquiries 
from both Latin American psychologists and from United States psychologists inquir- 
ing about psychological matters in Latin America. Under the supervision of this sub- 
committee an article providing detailed information on psychological training in this 
country has been prepared for distribution in Latin American countries. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. IrviInGc HALLOWELL, Chairman 
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NOTES AND News 


ARTHUR RAMOS DE ARAUJO PEREIRA, 1903-1949 


We regret to report the sudden death of Arthur Ramos, recently, in Paris. Professor Ramos 
held the chair of anthropology in the Faculty of Philosophy, University of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro. 
He was, at the time of his death, Chief of the Division of the Social Sciences, UNESCO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


A new Department of Anthropology and Archaeology has been formed at Florida State Uni- 
versity with Hale G. Smith being appointed Acting Chairman and Acting Director of the Florida 
State University Museum which contains the John and Mary Carter Peruvian Collection. The 
program in Anthropology offers, during the fall quarter of 1949, a course in General Anthropology 
and a special course in museum techniques. The University hopes to expand the department in 
the future in order to include subjects in all fields of Anthropology and to establish an extensive 
research program. The collection of John and Mary Carter in the Museum includes ceramic, bone, 
shell, metal, wood and textile specimens from various cultural horizons in Peru. The Nazca vessel 
collection is outstanding. The University plans to expand the present museum facilities and build 
an Archaeological and Ethnoivgical Museum which will specialize in Circum-Caribbean Culture. 


FIELD WORK IN ANTHROPOLOGY, NATIONAL 
MUSEUM OF CANADA—1949 


Dr. Douglas Leechman examined a site near Winnipeg where a large bone implement, de- 
rived from the fibula of a mammoth or mastodon, had been found. He investigated a number of 
archaeological sites in central British Columbia, and collected several hundred chipped stone arti- 
facts which appear <o be related to the culture discovered by Frederick Johnson and Dr. Leech- 
man in the southern Yukon. He then examined archaeological sites along the Alaska Highway 
between Teslin and Whitehorse. Turning south, he worked with Dr. Carl Borden, of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, on the excavation of a kitchen midden at Boundary Bay, some 
twenty miles south of Vancouver. Approximately three hundred and eighty artifacts were recov- 
ered and thirteen skeletons. 

Henry B. Collins, Jr., of the Smithsonian Institution, visited Cornwallis Island under the 
auspices of the National Museum of Canada, and excavated a number of house ruins of the Thule 
culture. Over a thousand specimens were obtained including a lamp made of limestone slabs and 
pottery. Preliminary examination leads to the conclusion that the aboriginal occupants of the 
area were familiar with whales and caribou, mammals which are now rare or absent in that area. 
Other specimens collected include harpoon heads, arrow points, sleigh runners, and children’s 
toys. Bones of the seal, walrus, polar bear, and fox were also found. 

Dr. Richard S. MacNeish conducted a survey along the Mackenzie River from Fort Provi- 
dence to Norman Wells where a number of sites were found, some of them of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify future excavation. He also examined the area along the east shore of Great Slave 
Lake, the barren lands to the east of Great Bear and Great Slave Lake, and the area under Lake 
Athabaska. He discovered some thirty sites in these areas and noticed three congeries of artifacts 
which occurred with some frequency. Many of the sites were associated with ancient beach levels 
and future work in the district should yield interesting and important results. 

Thomas E. Lee conducted a survey of archaeological sites along the north shore of Lake Erie 
where eighty-eight sites were found, of which at least fourteen were non-ceramic. About 6,500 
artifacts and sherds were collected and about thirty burials were recorded. Collections made by 
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local amateurs were studied and, when advisable, were photographed. Laboratory work on this 
material is now under way. 

Miss Catharine McClellan continued her ethnological studies in the southern Yukon in the 
area where the coastal Tlingit people are in contact with the interior tribes. Informants at Teslin, 
Carcross, and Klukshu, were interviewed, and a large volume of notes, photographs, and tape 
records of songs was collected. 


YAVAPAI COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The Yavapai County Archaeological Society was organized at a meeting held Tuesday 
evening, October 18, 1949, in the music room of the Junior High School, Prescott, Arizona. 
Temporary officers elected were Harold Butcher, Chairman, and A. Potter, Secretary. Dr. Harold 
S. Colton, director of the Museum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff, addressed the meeting. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION GRANT TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


A grant of $260,000, payable over a two-year period, was made recently to the Social Science 
Research Council by the Carnegie Corporation. The grant was for area training fellowships and 
travel grants. The Corporation is continuing its support of the national area fellowship program 
set up by the Council in 1947. The program provides fellowships for individuals who have not yet 
received the doctoral degree and for travel grants to specialists for research on problems which are 
clearly related to an understanding of the contemporary culture of the major foreign areas of the 
world. Further information concerning the grant can be secured from Dr. Elbridge Sibley, Execu- 
tive Associate, Social Science Research Council, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

SPOEHR STUDYING COMMUNITY LIFE ON SAIPAN 

Dr. Alexander Spoehr, curator of oceanic ethnology, has left for a year’s anthropological re- 
search for Chicago Natural History Museum on Saipan, Marianas Islands, United States Trust 
Territory of the Pacific, it is announced by Col. Clifford C. Gregg, Director. Spoehr will make a 
detailed study of culture change among the Chamorros of Saipan and the neighboring islands, with 
particular reference to the re-forming of community life since the disruption of the war. During 
the latter part of his stay, he will also conduct archaeological excavations in the Marianas to deter- 
mine how this corner of the Pacific was originally peopled. 

During Dr. Spoehr’s absence from this country, his colleague, Donald Collier, will act as 
Book Review Editor of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 

WILLEMS VISITING PROFESSOR AT VANDERBILT 

Course offerings in Anthropology in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at Van- 
derbilt University are being augmented by the appointment of Dr. Emilio Willems as Visiting 
Professor of Anthropology. Coming from the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil, where he had taught 
since 1936, Professor Willems will offer courses in Races and Cultures in Brazil, Physical Anthro- 
pology, The Indians of North America, The Indians of South America, Races and Cultures of 
Africa, and the Economics of Pre-Literate Peoples. He received his training at the universities of 
Cologne, Berlin, and Paris, and was editor of Sociologia from 1939 to 1949. His publications have 
been concerned chiefly with acculturation of different immigrant groups in Brazil, as well as with 
social and cultural change in Brazilian rural communities. 


GUSINDE AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Martin Gusinde, of Vienna, has been appointed visiting professor of ethnology at the Catholic 
University of America. Dr. Gusinde is giving graduate courses in general ethnology, and on the 
Indians of South America and the Pygmies of Africa and Asia. 
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FULBRIGHT GRANT TO TURNEY-HIGH 


Dr. Harry Turney-High, head of the Department of Anthropology and Sociology, has been 
given a grant-in-aid by the United States Department of State for advanced research in Belgium. 
The grant was made under the terms of the Fulbright Act upon recommendation of the Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Research Councils Committee on International Exchange of Persons. 
Dr. Turney-High will do research work in Walloon social anthropology and sociology with head- 
quarters at the University of Liege. He has recently published Primitive War: Its Practices and 
Concepts and General Anthropology. 


CONTENTS OF FORTHCOMING ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
The April 1950, number will contain the following: 


Articles: Personality Structure and the Evolution of Man, By A. Irving Hallowell; The West- 
ward Movement of Some Plains Traits, by Erna Gunther; Thailand—A Loosely Structured Social 
System, by John F. Embree; Symbolic Sibling Rivalry in a Guatemalan Indian Village, by Ben 
jamin D. Paul; The Concept of Incest in Sumatra, by H. Th. Fischer; Changes in the Form and Func- 
tion of Hawaiian Hulas, by Philippa Pollenz; Some Present-Day Acculturalive Innovations in a 
Nonliterate Society, by Albert Heinrich, and Francis Eugene Randail, 1914-1949, by Robert M 
White. 7 

Brief Communications: “Psychology and Anthropology” in American in 1841, by Anthony 
F. C. Wallace; Some Political Predictions of an Early Anthropologist, by Lucy K. Ackerknecht, and 
Review of Form and Function in Physical Anthropology, by Florence Simon. 

Letters to the Editor: The Origin of Incest Rules, by Wilson D. Wallis; Methodology in the Study 
of Adult Personality and “National Character,” by K. L. Little; Additional Materials on Mount 
Hagen, New Guinea, by Marian W. Smith and Meeting of the German Society for Ethnology, by 
Erwin H. Ackerknecht. 


REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
NOVEMBER 1949 


The American Anthropological Association held its forty-eighth annual meeting at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York on November 17-19, 1949, in conjunction with special meetings of 
the Society for American Archaeology, the Society for Applied Anthropology and the American 
Ethnological Society. There were over 400 persons in attendance. 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


President Hallowell presided at the annual business meeting of the Council, held on Novem- 
ber 17, 1949, at 8.00 p.m. One hundred and eight Fellows and Liaison Fellows were present. 

There being no corrections or objections to the minutes of the forty-seventh annual business 
meeting, held in Toronto, Canada, on December 28, 1948, they were approved as printed in the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 51, No. 2, pp. 345-370, April-June 1949. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
December 1948—November 1949 


(Taken from the News Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 1-3, from the minutes of the Executive 
Board, and as reported to the Council by the President.) 

The Executive Board met on December 30, 1948, in Toronto; on June 4 and 5, 1949, in Phila- 
delphia; in New York on September 5, during the sessions of the XXIX International Congress of 
Americanists; and on November 16 and 17 in New York. Between these meetings the necessary 
business of the Association was carried on through series of memoranda sent out to Board mem- 
bers‘once or twice a month by the President eliciting comments and sometimes a vote on specific 
issues. Copies of these memoranda were also sent to the Vice-President, the Secretary and the 
Executive Secretary. The latter in turn sent copies of much of her correspondence to the Presi- 
dent. In order to give an overall picture of items of interest as well as specific actions of the Board, 
since the last annual meeting, the material which follows has been organized under headings in 
order to permit easy reference. 

Voting Privilege of Liaison Fellows: It was decided to clarify our policy with respect to the 
question whether Liaison Fellows should or should not have full voting privileges before any new 
Liaison Fellows were elected. Since the Constitutional provision (Article 4, Section 4) was thought 
by some to be ambiguous, amendment was recommended by a majority of the Board which denied 
Liaison Fellows the right to vote. This amendment, circulated in March by mail, was voted down. 
Of the 277 ballots returned to the Secretary, 182 were marked Yes, 93 No, and two bore no mark. 

Annual Meeting: The shift from the Christmas holidays to November is based on an action of 
the Executive Board, December 27, 1948. Before deciding on New York, the Secretary was in- 
structed to explore a number of possibilities. New York proved to be the most economical in re- 
spect to hotel accommodations. As there seemed to be some difference of opinion among the 
membership concerning meeting times, the Board in November decided to hold a poll of the Fel- 
lows as to the preferred time of meeting. An invitation from the University of California to hold 
the 1950 annual meeting at the end of December on the Berkeley campus was deferred for action 
until after the 1949 annual meeting, by the new President and Board. 

Continuation and Reorganization of Secretariat: At the June meeting of the Board the Asso- 
ciation’s fiscal situation was thoroughly reviewed, the Treasurer being in attendance. The financial 
picture that emerged for 1949 was much rosier than had been anticipated. Despite the fact that the 
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Carnegie Corporation grant expires this year, a careful estimate of our anticipated funds and in- 
come indicated that a Secretariat could be continued. Consequently it was recommended by the 
Board that the “Secretariat should be continued but that there should be a consolidation of the 
duties of Executive Secretary and Treasurer, such consolidation to take placeas of November 1, 1949. 
Under the plan a Board member is to be designated Treasurer, his activities in this office being 
confined to signing checks. The present Executive Secretary and Treasurer were requested to get 
together to make suggestions to facilitate the consolidation. It was agreed that the office of the 
Secretary should continue as at present and not be consolidated with that of the Executive Secre- 
tary. The financing of a consolidated secretariat was decided to be within the means of the AAA, 
especially since consolidation and elimination, of duplication of effort should result in substantial 
economies. It was voted that the Executive Secretary be allowed a budget of $5,500.00 for the 
functioning of the Secretariat.” (This budget was increased at the November meeting.) 

Erminie W. Voegelin advised the Board that she could not continue as Executive Secretary 
and wished to resign at the end of the present fiscal year (October 31, 1949). Members of the Board 
expressed their deep appreciation of the unusual energy and effective manner in which she or- 
ganized and conducted the Secretariat. Aside from the thousand and one details she has had to 
handle, the impressive increase both in our total membership and the number of Fellows is chiefly 
due to her efforts. Frederick Johnson was appointed at the June meeting to succeed Dr. Voegelin. 

Treasurer’s Office: The financial report of the Retiring Treasurer, Ethel Aginsky, was presented 
at the November meeting and various items in it were discussed as well as details of the transfer 
of the Treasurer’s activities to the office of the new Executive Secretary. The Board voted its 
heartfelt thanks to Ethel Aginsky for her valuable contribution to the Association as its Treasurer 
for the past three years, with special appreciation for her many suggestions toward the establish- 
ment of improved bookkeeping and auditing procedures which made possible the transfer of her 
office’s activities to the Executive Secretary. J. O. Brew was appointed Treasurer to succeed Dr. 
Ethel Aginsky. 

The recommendations of the Budget Subcommittee of the Board (W. W. Hill, Ralph L. 
Beals and E. G. Aginsky) was considered and approved for presentation to the Council at the 
annual meeting. 

American Anthropologist: At the December 30 meeting of the Board the financial picture 
looked so discouraging that, purely as an economic measure, it was voted that free reprints be no 
longer furnished to contributors to the AA. This action was rescinded at the June meeting because 
of the improved financial condition of the Association. At the June meeting the Editor, Melville J. 
Herskovits, formally requested permission to refuse to accept articles of more than 20 printed 
pages unless the author is willing to pay the cost of printed pages in excess of this number. The 
Board voted assent to this policy. The Board suggested to the Editor and he has agreed to havea 
new index of the AA prepared during 1949 for publication in 1950. The problem of duplication of 
material in the AA and the News Bulletin was considered, with the conclusion that the Board re- 
garded some duplication as desirable and that the matter be left to the discretion of the editors. 

American Anthropologist Back Stock: An offer from the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton to sel] to the AAA back stock of early numbers of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST was ap- 
proved in principle and referred to the Budget Subcommittee of the Board for recommendations 
as to financing. 

Film Index: A proposal for a second set of the Film Index was considered and the Board 
authorized the Budget Subcommittee to consider budgeting $75.00 for the project for 1950. 

Memoirs: At the June meeting of the Board it was voted “that hereafter the AAA will not 
contribute more than $600 toward the publication of a Memoir accepted for the series. Any 
amount needed over $600 is to be raised by the author.” At the September meeting it was voted 
that income from advertising in the AA (but not from the advertising in the program for the an 
nual meeting) be transferred to the Memoir Fund, effective during the fiscal year 1949. After con- 
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siderable discussion of past practice in the financing of Memoirs, it was voted to record the 
opinion of the Board that fully subsidized Memoirs, with funds from whatever sources, should not 
be held up by Memoirs not fully financed, even though the latter had been accepted previously. 
At the December meeting Memoirs Editor Harry Hoijer gave a brief report and pointed out that 
no Memoirs completely financed are on hand, though two had been accepted for publication but 
still lack additional money. The Board devoted additional discussion to this problem and gave 
attention also to the publication of the decennial index of the AA, now being prepared in the 
Editor’s office, and which would appear as a number in the Memoir series. 

News Bulletin: At the December meeting, Albert C. Spaulding and Richard K. Beardsley 
were appointed editors of the News Bulletin. Under their aegis further improvements were made 
in the format and printing of the News Bulletin and i: was with regret that the Board accepted their 
resignations at the November meeting. D. S. Davidson was appointed Editor of the News Bulletin, 
with authority to choose an associate from the staff of the department in which he holds a posi- 
tion (University of Washington, Seattle). 

Fellowships, Scholarships, Grants-in-Aid: At the September meeting the Board voted unan- 
imously that “It is the policy of the Executive Board not to initiate applications for Fellowships, 
Scholarships, or Grants-in-Aid for individual Members or ~ ‘‘ows of the Association.” 

Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Remains: A che December 30 meeting the Board 
was asked to reconsider an earlier plea for funds to support .ae work of the Committee for the Re- 
covery of Archaeological Remains. On account of the fiscal situation, as then interpreted, it was 
decided that only a token grant of $250.00 could be made. At the June meeting, an additional 
$300.00 was appropriated. At the November meeting a request for $500.00 for 1950 was approved 
in principle and referred to the Budget Subcommittee of the Executive Board. 

Committee on International Relations in Anthropology: M. J. Herskovits, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations in Anthropology, presented three recommendations to the 
Board as follows: (a) Establishment of a certifying agency for anthropologists going abroad for 
research. Regarding this the Board voted the resolution that, ‘““The Executive Board believes in 
most cases that the recommendation of the individual’s own institution will prove adequate, but 
in special cases, upon application, the Executive Board will consider certification if notified six 
months in advance.” (b) Establishment of a special committee to formulate recommendations for 
nominating procedures upon the organization of the proposed international Union of Anthropo- 
logical and Ethnological Societies. Action on this recommendation was deferred. (c) Authorization 
to draw upon the Association for an amount up to $500.00 for distribution costs of the Interna- 
tional Directory of Anthropologists, this sum to be a first charge against receipts upon publication 
of the Directory. The matter was referred to the Budget Subcommittee of the Board. 

Morgan Case: At the 1948 annual meeting the Council resolved “That the Executive Board 
continue to regard the situation of Mr. Richard G. Morgan as an order of business.” In March, 
Mr. Morgan informed the President that his attorney had filed a petition for writ of mandamus in 
the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio asking for his reinstatement to the position of Curator of 
Archaeology at the Ohio State Museum. He asked that the Association submit a brief in support 
of the case. After considerable correspondence and discussion, the Board decided at the June 
meeting that the Association does not have the legal] talent or the means required for the prepara- 
tion of such a brief. Mr. Morgan was informed, however, that the AAA would be happy to furnish 
muterial to his lawyer concerning his professional background, scientific standing, etc. A letter 
embodying this information was sent to Mr. Morgan’s lawyer on August 18th. On August 24th a 
letter was received from Mr. Morgan in which he states, “‘my attorney informs me that the state- 


ment should prove of distinct value in connection with the legal documents he is now filing in the 
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case 
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Professor at CCNY was not renewed as expected, addressed a letter to the President asking the 
intervention of the Association on his behalf. Subsequent to lengthy discussion, correspondence, 
and examination of various documents and letters the following minute was unanimously adopted 
at the September meeting; ‘“The Executive Board of the AAA has examined the facts in the case 
of the failure of City College of New York to reappoint Morris Swadesh as Associate Professor in 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropology for 1949-50. The Executive Board finds that the 
By-Laws of the Board of Higher Education of New York City do not require notification of in- 
tention not to reappoint individuals on one-year appointments and that therefore no violation of 
civil rights or legal forms is involved. The Executive Board sees no grounds for further action in 
this case, although it believes that the By-Laws of the Board of Higher Education and the pro- 
ceedings of City College of New York may not be in accordance with the best practice in institu- 
tions of high academic standing.” 

Committee on Scientific Freedom: The recommendations of the Committee on Scientific Free- 
dom were considered at some length at the November meeting and suggestions were made as to 
changes in wording and organization. (.See New Business, below.) 

Seattle Anthropological Society: Following a request from the newly formed Seattle Anthro- 
pological Society for affiliation with the AAA, it was voted at the December 30 meeting to approve 
the request with the usual rights and privileges. 

American Council of Learned Societies: In February, the AAA along with other constituent 
members of the ACLS was asked to vote on a change in the by-laws pertaining to the term of office 
of members-at-large. Positive action was taken by a mail vote of the Board. 

Fellows, Liaison Fellows, Foreign Fellows: Lists of potential Fellows, Liaison Fellows, and For- 
eign Fellows of the AAA were presented to the Board at its meetings in December, June, September 
and November and acted upon. They will be published by the Executive Secretary in the AMERI- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 

A ppointments of Representatives and Committees: The following appointments were made at 
various times during the year: 


Committees of the AAA: 


Auditing Committee: Gordon Ekholm, Chairman, John J. Honigman, Charles Wagley 

Elections Committee: Joseph Greenberg, Marian W. Smith (to serve with the Secretary, Chairman 
ex officio) 

Program Committee: James B. Griffin, Chairman, B. W. Aginsky, Marshal] T. Newman 

Committee on Radioactive Carbon 14: Richard F. Flint (Professor of Geology, Yale University). 
Professor Flint will also represent the Geological Society of America 

Committee on Scientific Freedom: George P. Murdock, Chairman, E. G. Burrows, A. I. Hallowell 

Viking Fund Medal and Award Committee: A. I. Hallowell, Chairman ex officio, H. B. Collins, Jr., 
F. H. Douglas, Erna Gunther, David Mandelbaum, E. H. Spicer, C. F. Voegelin 


Representatives to Organizations: 


American Documentation Institute: W. N. Fenton 

Commission on History of the Pan-American Institute of Geography and History: Wendell C. 
Bennett 

Colorado UNESCO Council: Omer Stewart 

International African Institute: Joseph H. Greenberg 

Inter-Society Committee for a National Science Foundation: H. B. Collins, Jr. 

National Research Council (term July 1, 1949-June 30, 1952): Gordon T. Bowles, John P. Gillin, 
Theodore McCown 

Social Science Research Council (term 1950, 51, 52): Ralph L. Beals 
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Representatives to Presidential Installations and Anniversaries: | 


Thomas L. Popejoy as President of the Univ. of New Mexico: Lewis J. Korn 

Rev. Hunter Guthrie, S.J., as President of Georgetown University: Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. 

John Ernest Wallace Sterling as President of Stanford University: F. M. Keesing 

Albert Charles Jacobs as Chancellor of the University of Denver: Omer C. Stewart 

150th Anniversary Program of the foundation of the Salem East India Marine Society: Horace 
Beck | 

Representatives at Conferences: 


American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Philadelphia Spring meeting: W. M. Krog- 
man, Linton Satterthwaite, Jr. 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, Cleveland, March 31—April 2: George E. Simpson F 
American Council on Education, Washington, May 6, 7: Regina Flannery 
American Council on Education, Washington, December 9, 10: Gordon R. Willey 


For the Executive Board, 
A. Irvine HALLOWELL, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The report of the membership of the Association as of October 31, 1949, is as follows:* } ro 
Institutional Subscribers........... 676 
Members.......... 1,620 
Liaison Fellows........... 35 
Foreign Fellows........... 71 
Total. .... 2,936 
The Association lost through death the following: C 
Theo. C. Bernard, Leonard Bloomfield, B. F. Chappelle, John M. Cooper, C. B. 
Humphreys, C. T. Hurst, Malcolm Lloyd, Jr., Riley D. Moore, Frank B. Noyes, 
Arthur Ramos, and Francis Randall. . . 
Removed through cancellation, resignation or for non-payment of dues . 88 
* Taken from the records maintained by the Executive Secretary’s office. 
Respectfully submitted, p 


D. B. Stout, Secretary 
The Council voted to accept the report of the Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
November 1, 1948-October 31, 1949 
STATEMENT OF Funps—Octoser 31, 1949 
Assets 
Cash on deposit $17 ,470.02* 
Petty Cash Fund. 100.00 
Securities 5,177.22 


Fund Balances 


Operating Fund. $11,018.60 


Permanent Fund 8,824.10 
Memoir Fund 2,405.81 
Carnegie Fund 473.43 


Total Funds $22,721.94 
Withholding Taxes Payable 25.30 


® Cash balances actually may be slightly greater because of interest earned on savings accounts whi 
completely recorded as of this date 


Accounts—OcToBER 31, 1949 
Cash in Checking Accounts 


National City Bank of New York, Madison Avenue Branch 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County 

Savings Bank of Mendocino County—Carnegie Fund 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County—Memoir Fund 1,992.30 


$ 7,879.78 
1,937.74 


Cash in Savings Accounts» 


Bank Fund 


Savings Bank of Mendocino County, 


Ukiah, California Operating $ 141.61 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County, 

Ukiah, California Operating 2,572.60 
Bank of Willits, Willits, California Permanent 2,572.56 


Total. 


Petty Cash charged to Carnegie Fund 


® Applicable to funds as follows: 


Operating Fund $6,391.95 
Memoir Fund 413.51 
Permanent Fund 1,074.32 

Total $7 ,879.78 


b Subject to additional amounts for interest not recorded to date. 


$22,747.24 


ich has not been 


$12,183.25 


$17,470.02 


$ 100.00 
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STATEMENT OF OPERATING FuND—OCcTOBER 31, 1949 


Balance at November 1, 1948... .. $ 5,271.51 
Add: Increase in fund as follows:— 
Income (Per Schedule of Sources)... $24,581.54 
Deduct Expenses—(Per Schedule) . 18,834.45 
Operating Fund Surplus for the year ended October 31, 1949... .... 5,747.09 
Balance at October 31, 1949.................. “sy $11,018.60 


Balance at October 31, 1949 consisting of the following assets:— 


Cash on Deposit—National City Bank... . $ 6,391.95 
Cash on Deposit—Savings Bank of Mendocino County. 1,937.74 
Cash on Deposit—Savings Bank of Mendocino County. 141.61 
Cash on Deposit—Savings Bank of Mendocino County. 2,572.60 
Total Assets... . $11,043.90 
Less Withholding Taxes Due. . 25.30 
Net Assets........ $11,018.60 


OPERATING FuND: SCHEDULE OF SOURCES OF INCOME 
November 1, 1948-October 31, 1949 


Subscription Agencies. . rer 6,104.30 
1,806.57 
AES... 1,776.00 
Advertising . . 68.80 
AAPA... 250.00 
LSA.... 235.00 
SAPA.. 169.00 
SAS..... 95.00 
24.00 
Reprints. . 630.52 
Back Numbers. .. ; 3,691.17 
427.80 
222.75 
ASW.. 290.00 
Sundry, including Membership Lists, Film Index, etc... . ; 95.45 


* Classifications of income are based upon advices received from Erminie Voegelin who records receipt of all 
dues. Because of the separation of these receipts from the Treasurer’s Office there may be questions on classification 
which the Treasurer is in no position to check or determine since she merely deposited dues as submitted to her and not 
on the basis of any membership files. Note that it is particularly this phase of the work that led the Treasurer to suggest 
that a complete centralization of financial activities S maintained, with a Treasurer who might merely sign checks and 
review financial status from time to time. 
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} OPERATING FunD: SCHEDULE OF EXPENSES 
November 1, 1948-October 31, 1949 
Secretary 
Assistance $ 175.00 
Expense 224.88 


Editor 
Assistance 
Expense 273.49 


Nm 
= 
> 


Treasurer 
Assistance $ 237.39 
Office Expenses 76.58 
Accounting Fee 390.00 
Non-recurring expense of setting up office 200.00 


Travel expenses of Secretary, Editor and Treasurer to annual meeting 
Travel expenses of Executive Board : 
Membership—American Council on Education 
Publications 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST . $ 7,89, 
Reprints 
Distribution 661.52 
Storage 36.00 


News Bulletin 
Executive Secretariat— 
Office Work for AAA 
Special Charges— 
Contribution to International Congress of Americanists 
Committee on Recovery of Archeological Remains 
Annual Meeting Expenses 
International Directory 


Total Expenses 


STATEMENT OF FuND CHANGES 
Memoir Funp 
October 31, 1949 
Balance of Fund—November 1, 1948 $ 1,957.45 
Receipts :— 
Sales of Memoirs $1,061.65 
Advertising Income from AAA remitted to Memoir 
Fund... 706.24 1,767.89 


Total 
Expenses 


Balance of Fund—October 31, 1949 


$ 399.88 


9,916.07 
552.24 
700.00 


1,000.00 
409.43 
415.59 
500.00 


$18,834.45 


$ 3,725.34 
1,319.53 


$ 2,405.81 


} 
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903.97 
182.64 

1,056.18 

25.00 
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Balance consists of cash funds as follows: j Ed 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County... . . $ 1,992.30 
National City Bank of New York... ; : 413.51 

. 2,405.81 Tr 


PERMANENT FUND 
October 31, 1949 


Balance at November 1, i948 $ 8,736.38 
Increase in Bond Values 87.72 
Tr 
Balance at October 31, 1949 $ 8,824.10 | 
Balance consists of funds on deposit and securities as follows: 
Savings Bank of Willits, California $ 2,572.56" M 
National City Bank of New York 1,074.32 
United States Government Bonds 5,177.22 
Total Assets $ 8,824.10 
® Interest earned to date has not been completely recorded so that the actual balance here may be somewhat more. 
CARNEGIE FUND 
October 31, 1949 Pr 
Balance at November 1, 1948 $ 6,508.05 
Interest Income 18.94 
Total.... $ 6,526.99 
Expenditures 
Salaries. . . $ 4,437.50 
Expenses. 1,072.49 
Travel... 543.57 6,053.56 
— 
Balance at October 31, 1949. $ 473.43 
Balance consists of cash funds as follows: 
Savings Bank of Mendocino County $ 373.43 
Petty Cash 100.00 
Total... $ 473.43 
® Petty cash balance is subject to confirmation by custodian of fund, and as of this date it may be less because of 
expenditures. 
Ar 
COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES WITH THE BUDGET “ 
November 1, 1948—October 31, 1949 
Balance 
Budget Actual or 
Deficit* 
Secretary 
$ 175.00 


250.00 $ 425.00 224.88 $ 399.88 $ 25.12 


| 
Expenses 


Editor 
Assistant. . . 
Expenses . 


Treasurer 
Assistant . 
Expenses. . 
Accountant. . 
Non-recurring office. 


$ 400.00 
150.00 
350.00 
200 .00 


Travel Expenses of Secretary, Editor and 


Treasurer to Annual Meeting..... 
‘ Travel Expenses of the Executive Board. 
Memberships 
American Council of 
Learned Societies. . $ 60.00 
Inter-American Society of 
Anthropology and Geog- 
raphy. 3.00 
American Council on Edu- 
cation 25.00 
Publications 
1. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
GIST. . $8,075.00 
Reprints 500 .00 
? Distribution 375.00 
Storage... 50.00 
5 2. News Bulletin. ; 
Executive Secretariat—Office work for 
AAA 
Special Charges 
Contribution to Interna- 
tional Congress of Ameri- 
canists. $1,000.00 
Contribution to Committee 
for Recovery of Archeo- 
logical Remains. . 250.90 


Annual Meeting. 
International Directory. . 


Totals. . 
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$ 2,650.00 


1,100.00 


134.36 
750.00 


9,000.00 


500.00 


700.00 


$16,997 .36 


$2,499.96 
273.49 $ 2,773.45 
$ 237.39 
76.58 
390.00 
200.00 903.97 
182.64 
1,056.18 
$ 25.00 25.00 
$7,895.82 
1,322.73 
661.52 
36.00 9,916.07 
552.24 
700.00 
$1,000.00 
409.43 1,409.43 
415.59 
500.00 
$18,834.45 


Respectfully submitted, 


The Council voted to accept the report of the Treasurer. 


Etuet G. AGINSKY, 


196. 


48. 
306. 


63. 
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1,250.00 159,43* 
400 .00 15,.59* 
$1,837 .09* 
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Before calling for the report of the Auditing Committee, the President pointed out that the 
Auditing Committee had been appointed earlier in the year by the Executive Board, contrary to 
the Constitutional provision which requires that the Committee be elected. The President asked 
that the appointments be confirmed by the Council. It was so moved and seconded and an Audit- 
ing Committee comprised of Gordon Ekholm, Chairman, Charles Wagley, and John Honigman 
was elected. (It should be noted that the persons selected by the Board were all of the New York 
area, this choice being in accordance with the recommendations of the Treasurer and Auditing 
Committee of the previous year, who pointed out that the auditors, to do their task properly, 
should live near the Treasurer.) 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
November 15, 1949 
The undersigned, appointed by the Executive Board as an Auditing Committee, report that 
they have examined the Treasurer’s Report as submitted for the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1949, and the books and records supporting this report, and have found them to be correct. 


Gorvon Exuoim, Chairman, CHARLES WAGLEY, JoHN HONIGMAN 
BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1950 
November 1, 1949-October 31, 1950 
W. W. Hill, on behalf of the Executive Board, presented recommendations for the 195C 
budget, which the Council voted to accept. 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


Volume 51 of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, for 1949, totalled 693 pages, excluding the 
index. It consisted of four numbers, containing 176, 202, 168, and 147 pages each. Its contents are 
to be classified as follows: 


Category Number of Items Pages 

Articles 34 387 
Book Reviews 67 93 
Book Notes 15 6 
Brief Communications 21 63 
Letters to the Editor 14 26 
Notes and News 55 33 
Publications Received -~ 54 
Reports (A.A.A. and affiliated societies) — 31 
693 


The articles were in the following categories: 
Genera] and Theoretical 


North America 8 
Middle America 1 
South America 1 
Oceania 5 
Asia 3 
Africa 3 
Europe 1 
Obituaries 5 


One Memoir was published: Charles Wagley, Social and Religious Life of a Guatemalan Vil- 
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lage. It was 150 pages in length, and was circulated as part 2 of the October, 1949 issue. It is No. 71 
in our Memoir Series. 

One hundred and seventeen contributions were submitted for publication. These came, 
literally, from all over the world, and indicate that our journal exerts an influence that goes far 
beyond the confines of this country. The distribution, in terms of content, of the 34 articles pub- 
lished compares interestingly with volume 30, for 1928. Here, 23 dealt with North American 
archaeology and ethnography, 4 with Latin America, 1 with Asia, 1 with Africa, 4 with Australia, 
Oceania and Indonesia, and 6 were theoretical] or of miscellaneous character. The Editor, in his 
report, indicated that there was some sentiment in the Association to restrict “our journal . . . 
to Americanist topics.” His statement in disagreeing with the suggestion that “our articles are 
predominantly of this type, as they are bound to be,” is as well borne out by this year’s figures as 
by those for 1928, especially when we recall that today there is a journal devoted to American 
archaeology. The continuity the two sets of figures indicates is striking. 

Of the 117 contributions considered, 50 were returned to their authors. In the case of these, 
especially those which lay outside the range of topics the ANTHROPOLOGIST can accommodate, 
suggestions as to other possible sources of publication were made. A number of these papers have 
appeared elsewhere. Some mzpers were sent back with suggested editorial changes, and invitations 
to re-submit. Of these, a!! but eight have been returned to the Editor and all were or will be pub- 
lished. The cooperation that has been received from contributors, not only in editorial matters, 
but in promptness in reading and returning proofs, is pleasant to recall and record. 

Several editorial policies have been instituted during the year. The first has been to read and 
make decisions on manuscripts as promptly as possible. In general, this means within a week of 
receipt, except where the advice of Associate Editors is sought. The second policy decision was to 
make no editorial changes in manuscripts without submitting these to the author in advance of 
publication. With the sanction of the Executive Board, the problem of allocating available space 
was met by setting a limit of 20 pages for articles, with the understanding that otherwise accepta- 
ble papers of greater length would be published if authors wished to meet the additional costs of 
setting and printing the pages in excess of the established limit. The Book Review Editor is now 
indicating the length of reviews of books sent to reviewers, a policy calculated to permit as many 
works as possible to be noticed, and has instituted a series of shorter notices, called “Book Notes.” 
Since many Brief Communications were in the nature of observations on articles or reviews, a 
“Letters to the Editor’’ section has been instituted, which it is anticipated will be increasingly 
used to air suggestions, criticisms and other reactions to the anthropological scene in general and 
the ANTHROPOLOGIST in particular. Beginning with Volume 52, the journal will reappear in its 
traditional blue cover, though with a different design. Certain typographical changes in the inner 
pages will also be noted, especially in titles of articles. 

In accordance with a directive of the Executive Board, work was begun in April on a ten-year 
index. The more detailed character of the new Index will be apparent if that of Volume 51 is com- 
pared with earlier ones. Indexing is going forward on the project, and it is expected that the Index, 
which, as is customary, will appear as a Memoir, will be issued during 1950. 

Appreciation is due the Memoirs Editor, the Book Review Editor and the Associate Editors 
for their full cooperation. To Dr. Hoijer goes the heavy task of reading manuscripts submitted for 
the Memoir series and selecting those to be published. This done, the Editor’s office sees the work 
through the press. Dr. Spoehr has likewise effectively carried a substantial burden. His departure 
for the field occasions his temporary withdrawal from the post, which is being taken over during 
his absence by his colleague, Dr. Donald Collier. Dr. Tax, Dr. McKern and Dr. Hart have all 
given generously of their time and advice. Dr. Mason and Mrs. Donath were most kind in in- 
structing their successors in the many details of conducting the Editor’s office, while gratitude 
is also due to them for having seen the first issue of the present volume well on its way before turn- 
ing over. The close liaison between the offices of Editor and Executive Secretary that had already 
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been established continued to function effectively. A final word of appreciation may be said of 
the efficiency of Mrs. Genevieve Highland, Editorial Assistant, in establishing and maintain- 
ing a publication routine, and for the editorial skill she has shown in operations covering all stages 
of the publication process. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MELVILLE J. Herskovits, Editor 


The Council voted to accept the report of the Editor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


M. J. Herskovits, Chairman of the AAA Committee on International Relations in Anthropol- 
ogy, presented the following report: 

“The Committee on International Relations in Anthropology, maintained jointly by the 
American Anthropological Association and the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council, met in Washington, D. C. on Avril 23, 1949. Its activities for the year 
may be summarized as follows: 

“1, UNESCO Liaison. A subcommittee on UNESCO liaison, composed of Messrs. Bowles 
and Fenton, reported that the problem of certifying anthropologists so that they might enter 
freely into any country for field research seems to be an important one. It was suggested that the 
International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, through UNESCO, might 
make this a matter to which it could direct its attention. A recommendation that the Executive 
Board of the Association also explore avenues of certification by the State Department was 
adopted, and will be found at the end of this report. 

“2. International Directory of Anthropologists, third edition. Work has gone steadily forward 
on the circulation of anthropologists in various parts of the world, and on the preparation and 
checking of biographies, and it is expected that copy will go to press before January 1, 1950. Sig- 
nificant statistics of the project are as follows: 


4564 
Forms filled out and returned...... 2335 
Biographies typed and checked..... 1884 
Biographies to be typed........... 204 
Forms not used: 

52 

Recipients not anthropologists.... 176 
Returned for want of address....... 161 
Orders on hand for Directory....... 550 


Grateful acknowledgment is made of additional grants of $500.00 from the Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, and of $5000.00 from the Viking Fund. These grants, plus the amount pledged in sub- 
scriptions, and sales to libraries and other interested organizations, should not only pay the heavy 
cost of the project, but should yield a balance which can serve as a continuation fund for assuring 
that work on a fourth edition can be initiated when this is deemed necessary. The new edition will 
be lithoprinted by the offset process in one volume of about 250 pages. The price has been estab- 
lished at $3.00, and subscribers will be billed when their volumes are sent to them. The Staff Ad- 
viser on Publications of the American Council of Learned Societies, Mr. Henry M. Silver, has been 
most helpfu! in aiding the Committee find means of publication that could be financed by its 
budget, and his aid was much appreciated. Thanks are also due to Northwestern University for 
space that has been provided for the project since its inception. 

“3. The Chairman attended a meeting in Paris at UNESCO headquarters on March 23 and 
24, 1949, of the Committee appointed by the Third International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences to form an International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological So- 
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cieties. At this meeting the Union was constituted, Statutes were drawn and application for 
affiliation with the relevant International Councils operating under UNESCO authorized. It is 
estimated that the dues of each affiliated society will be 1.5% of its income from regular sources. 
Appropriate recommendation to the AAA will be found below. (See also Executive Board Report, 
above.) 

“4, Recommendations. The Chairman of your Committee makes the following recommenda- 
tion to the Executive Board and the Council. 

a. That in view of the desirability for certifying anthropologists who carry on field-work in 
foreign countries, the Executive Board explore the possibility of establishing a mechanism within 
the framework of the Association for endorsing accredited research projects involving work out- 
side the United States; and that the Association be asked to utilize, if necessary, the resources of 
the Research Councils in undertaking this responsibility. 

b. That in affiliating with the proposed International Union of Anthropological and Eth- 
nological Societies, the Executive Board of the AAA, before the first meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the Union, prepare proposals concerning the make-up and power of the Nominating 
Committee of the Union, to be submitted to the General Assembly for approval 

c. That in view of the fact that funds in hand will meet the costs of printing but not of dis- 
tributing the Third Edition of the International Directory of Anthropologists, and that 550 subscrip- 
tions for copies at $3.00 each are in hand, the Treasurer be authorized to advance funds up to 
$500.00 to meet expenses of distribution, etc., the amount advanced to be a first charge against 
receipts from subscriptions. 

“Tn closing this report, the Chairman wishes to express his appreciation to his colleagues for 
their continued cooperation in the work of the Committee. He also wishes to record the deep loss 
suffered by the Committee through the death of Dr. John M. Cooper. A participant in its endeavors 
from the time of its formation, he was always ready with wise council and active support to aid in 
furthering its projects. He will be greatly missed.” 


President Hallowell, retiring chairman of the National Research Council Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology, informed the Council that an account of NRC activities would appear 
elsewhere in the AA and that the Vice-Chairman of the Division (who will be an anthropologist) 
for the term July 1949-June 1952 will submit the next three reports of NRC activities to the 
Association. 


Wendell C. Bennett, one of the Association’s three representatives to the Social Science Re- 
search Council, reported as follows: 

“No extended report on the activities of the Social Science Research Council during the past 
year is needed, since full reports on Fellowship Programs and personnel of new committees of in- 
terest to anthropologists are now appearing regularly in the News Bulletin. The three delegates 
from the American Anthropological Association attended the spring meeting of the Council and 
two attended the fall meeting. Anthropologists continue to be well represented on the numerous 
committees of the Council as reported in their annual printed Bulletin. 

“The principal items of interest, not already covered in the News Bulletin, concern the Com- 
mittee on World Area Research. This group is now planning a second Conference on World Area 
Studies, although the date and the program have yet to be finally decided upon. In connection 
with this, Dr. Julian Steward has prepared a long report on Appraisal of Area Research. This has 
now been submitted to the Committee for its consideration and should appear as a published 
Bulletin cf the SSRC in the future. Likewise, the Committee took advantage of Dr. Ralph Beals’ 
recent trip to South America, by having him prepare a report on the status of social science in 
South America. This report has been submitted in first draft and when prepared for publication 
will be of great interest to anthropologists concerned with the South American field.” 

Ralph Linton, AAA representative to the American Council of Learned Societies, submitted 
the following report: 
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“The Committee on Far Eastern Studies has been continued and a suggestion has been 
made that its present duties and program be divided between it and the Far Eastern Association 
to avoid duplication of effort. This suggestion was taken under consideration. 

“The Vice-Chairman of the Committee on Near Eastern Studies reviewed the recent activi- 
ties of the Committee and emphasized the fact that although the interest of the Committee had 
been Iargely classical and medieval, it is now prepared and eager to participate in a new program 
involving modern studies and problems. 

“The Committee on Negro Studies has been continued with Dr. Melville J. Herskovits as 
Chairman and with an appropriation for expenses. 

“The Joint Committee on American Native Languages of the ACLS, the AAA, and the 
Linguistic Society of America has been continued with Dr. Harry Hoijer as representative of the 
ACLS. 

“The Committee on Recovery of Archaeological Remains of the ACLS, the AAA, and the 
Society of American Archeology has been continued for the fiscal year 1949-50 with an appropria 
tion for expenses. 

“The ACLS participation in the UAI project on Beyer-Holleman materials in Indonesian cus- 
tomary law has been discontinued. 

“Mr. Mortimer Graves presented an important report on his recent tour of investigation in 
the Near East and recommended the following ACLS program: 

1) A language program which would require the preparation of teaching materials and the 
introduction of the languages into the academic structure. 

2) The introduction of Near Eastern Studies into the present departmental organization of 
universities. 

3) A translation program (already financed and being planned). 

4) A center for Near Eastern Studies for students and scholars of the United States to be 
established in the Near East, in the form of a unit for community studies, rather than that of an 
institute. 

5) Special fellowships. 

“Mr. H. M. Silver has sent to the Secretaries of the constituent societies of the ACLS an ex- 
ceedingly valuable memorandum on microfilm publishing in which he reviews techniques, costs, 
and other practical problems. This report is very timely in view of the rapidly increasing costs of 
all other methods of manuscript publication and the constantly increasing amount of material pro- 
duced by anthropologists. The report shows that costs of negative film run about 1¢ per page for 
ordinary material and positive film prints can be made for from 1¢ to 1}¢ per page. Positive full 
size paper prints can be made when desired for about 15¢ per page. This report is strongly recom- 
mended to those who are confronted with problems of publication.” 


Frederick Johnson, chairman of the Committee on Radioactive Carbon 14, submitted the 
following report: 

“During the past year, the Committee has continued with its aim to assist Dr. W. F. Libby 
in the development of a method of dating archaeological materials by means of determining their 
Carbon 14 content. 

“A program for the selection of samples together with assessing the significance of them has 
been organized. This program, which is world wide in scope, has been divided into a number of 
separate projects which are concerned with selected archaeological and geological problems. These 
are not comprehensive but rather they were believed to be representative of the kinds of problems 
which would in the future be presented to the laboratories engaged in dating materials by this 
method. 

“The Committee was not in a position to obtain samples for all projects outlined and so a 
number of men were requested to collaborate with us and particularly with Dr. Libby. They were 
to select adequately documented samples representing significant phases of the particular project. 
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In addition to the dating which would be done by Libby, it was proposed that eventually the 
person collaborating would publish a paper jointly with Dr. Libby in which dates would be an- 
nounced and the significance of them explained. A list of the projects, the names of which are 
provisional, was published in the News Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 3, July 1949. 

‘About 60 samples, the majority of which are of archaeological or geological significance, have 
been assayed with varying degrees of success by Dr. Libby and his associates. Publication of some 
dates which appear to be definitely established is contemplated for the near future. The problem 
of publication and the arrangement of dates in sequences in such a way that they will be useful to 
all scientific fields has been the subject of some discussion. For the purpose of clarifying procedure 


the Committee has distributed one mimeographed memorandum to the collaborators and others 
interested.” 


Regina Flannery, AAA delegate to the American Council on Education Conference Discus- 
sion, “The Place of Education and Training in World Recovery,” held in Washington, May 7, 
1949, reported the following: 

“Mr. Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary ‘or Economic Af- 
fairs, State Department, was discussion leader for this session. Mr. Hayes gave the opening talk, 
orienting the discussion around the Point 4 Program—th¢ making of resources more productive, 
whether industrial or human resources. He pointed out how production depends on other factors 
such as health and nutrition, exemplified by the success of the World Health Organization in its 
attack on malaria in Greece. The United States policy goals are three: freedom and dignity of the 
individual; peace; abundance. These are additive goals as compared with the subtractive goals, 
such as lebensraum, autocracy, etc. In order to attain these goals many new and bold measures are 
necessary, e.g. in the field of finance. Of more immediate interest to this particular group he 
pointed out the movement of American technical personnel to other countries and the movement 
of others to this country, a vast program of technical education. It may be spoken of as ‘a hundred 
year program’ rather than a series of ‘five-year programs.’ Economic development can not go fast. 
Mr. Hayes warned against the dangers of social, economic and political disruption attendant upon 
moving too fast. Two most important elements in U. S. program are self-help and cooperation. 
The Government wants the participation of private groups. The program means some change in 
our total foreign policy as it must contribute to the attainment of the three policy goals mentioned 
above. 

“Mr. Hayes then introduced Mr. Aldore Hansen of the Committee on Scientific Cooperation 
of the State Department. Mr. Hansen cited U. S. experience in Peru. Twenty-six technical aids 
were sent to that country, among them a geologist. There was not a single technically equipped 
Peruvian geologist. Thé U. S. geologist accompanied by two Peruvian assistants, not scientists, 
located hitherto unknown mineral resources. These three helped the Peruvian Government set up 
a geological service which was staffed with European refugee scientists. It was found that 40-50 
young geologists were needed and consequently a Geology Department in the University was es- 
tablished, the refugee scientists serving as faculty. Two greatest obstacles are that in Latin 
American countries students reach the University level without having ever had laboratory 
experience in connection with their courses; and that the students who attain this level of educa- 
tion consist solely of those from wealthy families, and disdain to work with their hands. Mr. Han- 
sen suggests that the whole educational curriculum in such countries must be revised, even down 
into the primary grades, if we are ever to have a reasonable technical level of development within 
such countries. He cited figures regarding the numbers of technicians who had gone to Latin 
American in the last nine years, as well as the numbers of students who had been brought up for 
training in the U. S. He mentioned that in addition, 500 secondary school teachers had been 
helped and that 40,000 students had gone through the Institutes for English which have been es- 
tablished there. Finally, Mr. Hansen stated that only one-tenth of one per cent of the population 
has University education and that the U. S. has restricted aid largely to that level of the pyramid. 
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What we must do in the future is to deal with those who make up the broad base of the social 
structure. The Institute of Inter-American Affairs has done most for fundamental rural educa- 
tion. 

“Mr. Dillon Meyer, President of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs was the next mem- 
ber of the panel to speak. The Institute is a government corporation established in 1947 as an out- 
growth of the work headed by Nelson Rockefeller during the War. It is concerned with three pro- 
grams—health, agriculture, education—in 16 countries. The most important angle of this work 
is the ‘servicio approach’ whereby new activities are undertaken only after complete agreement 
with the Ministry concerned has been reached—a joint agreement on details of finances, etc., 
with the understanding that there will be a U. S. head in charge of the program. When new ac- 
tivities mature they are turned over to the regular government machinery. The main object of the 
educational program is to relate primary education to everyday life. The situation in Guatemala 


was cited in example. 

“Mr. Kotschnig, U. S. representative to U. N. and Chief of the U. S. Committee on the 
Multilateral Program stated that he found the best interpretation of the ‘bold new program’ 
(Point 4 Program) to have been stated by Toynbee during a discussion in Chicago to the effect 
that in the past, American policymaking failed to reflect the opinion of the American people. It 
had drifted into a negative phase of being against something rather than for something. Since the 
enunciation of the Point 4 Program, however, American policy has taken a direction truly Ameri- 
can. It is a positive answer of the U. S. and represents a constructive policy. While admitting the 
great value of the bi-lateral programs such as the U. S. with specific countries of Latin America, 
Mr. Kotschnig stressed the importance and necessity of the multilateral approach. The latter ap- 
proaches are growing and are concerned with the same types of activities as are being carried out 
bilaterally. He cited, for example, malarial control in Southeastern Asia which ties in with the 
agricultural problem of rice production which has been reduced on account of malaria. The activi- 
ties are carried out through numerous specialized agencies such as International Labor Or- 
ganization, F. A. O., UNESCO, WHO, International Bank, International Refugee Organization, 
International Trade Organization, etc. We have the machinery set up but the programs of all 
must be coordinated by U. N. Furthermore, we must use experts from other countries, not only be- 
cause the U. S. alone cannot supply enough, but we must recognize that specialists in other coun- 
tries, having had experiences and training of a different kind—though perhaps not as highly de- 
veloped and specialized from the technical point of view as those of the U. S.—could be even more 
useful than U. S. experts in certain projects and problems. American colleges and universities can 
contribute along these lines: (1) help supply personnel; (2) programs and curricula with long range 
view and training for other parts of the world; (3) imbue the students with cultural understanding 
as a fundamental part of the services. 

“Mr. David Owen, British representative to U. N. concerned with technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, stressed the fact that every country which is technically advanced has 
responsibility towards the underdeveloped countries—not only the U. S. The underdeveloped coun- 
tries represent a task for the international organizations as such. The League of Nations did 
much in the past, but our present problem is the coordination of the activities of a much larger 
system of international organizations. We have to mobilize the resources of the entire world. In 
the economic field there are two sources of trouble: (1) economic instability and mass unemploy- 
ment; (2) unbalance between developed and underdeveloped countries. We are concerned with 
the second. Most important is that the specilaized agencies and U. N. must organize the knowl- 
edge and make it palatable to the underdeveloped peoples. Many former colonial areas, e.g., Burma, 
need help badly, but they are hesitant about accepting it unless it be given by international 
bodies. Work is going forward for the Secretary General on an over-all plan—rather than the in- 
stitutional approach—of coordinated aid in each country. One of the best ways of getting coordi- 
nation is through technical aid survey, such as in Haiti, Far East, Near East, where the objective 
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must be toward a practical program of action which may be applied and produce results, say in the 
5 to 10 years, rather than vague statements of what might be 50 years hence. 
“The meeting was then opened for discussion from the floor.” 


Henry B. Collins, Jr., AAA representative to the Inter-Society Committee for a National 
Science Foundation, submitted the following report: 

“Senate bill S. 247, the National Science Foundation Act of 1949, was passed by the Senate on 
Mareh 18, 1949. 

“In the House of Representatives hearings on National Science Foundation bills were held 
by the Public Health, Science, and Commerce Subcommittee of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on March 31, April, 1 and April 4. Dr. Dael Wolfie, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Inter-Society Committee for a National Science Foundation, testified before the House Sub- 
committee at the invitation of its Chairman, Congressman J. Percy Priest, of Tennessee. Follow- 
ing the hearings, the Subcommittee and the full Committee reported to the House HR 4648, a 
bill by Congressman Priest very similar to S. 247 which the Senate had passed. However, the Rules 
Committee did not place the bill on the House Calendar, so no action was taken on it during the 


past session. The next session of Congress will convene on January 3, at which time the legislation 
may again be taken up.” 


George E. Simpson, AAA delegate to the meeting of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, held in Cleveland, March 31-April 2, 1949, submitted the following report: 

“In general the conference was a little disappointing, though there were some good speeches. 
This statement is based on my own observations plus those of several Oberlin and Western Re- 
serve colleagues who attended other group meetings. It may have been valuable to have several 
thousand of these people come from all parts of the country to get acquainted with UNESCO 
ideas and program, particularly if this means eventually that these people will give support to 
more carefully worked out projects by small committees of experts dealing with special phases of 
international, intellectual, and scientific cooperation. I attended the meetings of the section on 
professional and scientific organizations. An attempt was made at these sessions to discover what 
professional and scientific organizations are doing in the way of an international program and 
what they would like to see in the way of international cooperation in their special fields of inter- 
est. Also a committee is to be appointed on the obstacles to the free communication of scientific 
research and professional] aims and programs. It was suggested that universities and other organi- 
zations be encouraged to pay the salaries of scholars who go to other countries for lectures and 
consultation for short periods of time (say one to three months), with the government of those 
countries paying travel and other expenses. 

“Professor McKeon, of the Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago, expressed the 
view that it is a mistake automatically to bar representatives from certain zones or countries to 
conferences in this country. In this case he referred to the recent conference on the arts and sciences 
which was held in New York City. ‘The question should be,’ he said, ‘Is the man competent’?” 


Wendell C. Bennett, AAA representative to the Commission on History of the Pan-American 
Institute of Geography and History, submitted the following report: 

“No formal meetings of the Commission on History have been held during the year, but your 
representative has been kept informed of activities through correspondence. A meeting is planned 
for December 29 and 30 in Boston in connection with that of the American Historical Association. 

“The Commission on History continues to execute a series of major projects among which are: 
a Directory of Institutions; Who’s Who of Historians; Library of American Historiography; 
pamphlets on the Teaching of History; and Collaborative Monographs on subjects of special 
interest. By and large, the dominant interest in these projects is limited to the field of history. 
About the only activity of particular concern to anthropologists is the continuation of the publica- 
tion of the Boletin Bibliogrdfico de Antropologia. This bulletin is certainly improving in quality 
and coverage under the able editorship of Dr. Juan Comas.” 
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NEW BUSINESS 


In accordance with the Resolution on Professional Freedom passed at the 1948 Annual 
Meeting (AA 51:2, p. 370), the Committee on Scientific Freedom (G. P. Murdock, Chairman, 
E. G. Burrows, A. I. Hallowell) submitted the following Recommendations, which were presented 
to the Council by G. P. Murdock on behalf of the Committee: 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC FREEDOM 


1. The Association supports the principle of freedom of opinion and speech for professoinal 
anthropologists, not only as scientists but as citizens, to the full extent that these civil liberties 
are guaranteed by law. 


2. The Association will take positive action in investigating possible violations of scientific 
freedom and in initiating remedial measures to the extent warranted by its financial resources, 
but such action will be taken only in cases involving a professional anthropologist, defined as a 
Fellow of the Association. 


3. It will be the responsibility of the anthropologist involved in a probable violation to ini- 
tiate action by a request addressed to the Executive Board. When any case reaches the attention 
of the Executive Board from other sources, however, the Board may inquire of the anthropologist 
involved whether he desires to initiate action. 


4. In cases that seem to warrant investigation, the Executive Board will first determine whether 
an organization such as the American Association of University Professors or the American 
Civil Liberties Union is acting in the case. If such an organization is active, the Executive Board 
may offer to support the investigation by contributing to the investigating organization a sum 
not to exceed $100.00. Only if the resulting report is adjudged unsatisfactory, will the Associa- 
tion act independently. If none of the above-mentioned organizations is active in the case, the 
Executive Board may appoint two Fellows to conduct an investigation. The investigators shall 
not be associated with the institution concerned in the case. In general, two days on the scene will 
be considered a normal period for a preliminary investigation, but further investigation can be un- 
dertaken if it seems desirable. 


5. The investigators shall report their factual findings, together with any conclusions they 
have reached, to the Executive Board. 


6. (1) In cases where dismissal violates legal tenure, assurance of tenure by custom, or a contract, 
the Executive Board will adjudge any case of dismissal to be a violation of scientific freedom unless 
the employer presents evidence, accepted by the Board as satisfactory, that the dismissal was due 
to serious neglect of ordinary duties, or to a violation of law, and not to any action or expression of 
opinion permissible under the prevailing legal guarantees of civil liberties. 

(2) Over and above the specific situations outlined in Paragraph 6 (1), the Executive Board is 
empowered to consider and take appropriate action on any case presented to it. 


7. If the Executive Board finds that scientific freedom has been violated, it will take the following 
actions: 
(1) Send a statement to that effect, with reasons, to the employer. 
(2) Send copies of this statement to local newspapers and to the principal news services 
(Associated Press, United Press, International News Service). 
(3) Send additional copies to organizations interested in civil liberties. 
(4) Arrange to have a summary of the facts of the case, and of the action taken upon it, pub- 
lished in the News Bulletin of the Association. 
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After reading the above Recommendations, G. P. Murdock made a number of remarks con- 
cerning the circumstances under which the Recommendations were drawn up by ithe Committee, 
with particular reference to the action of the Executive Board during the past year in the case of 
Morris Swadesh, a Fellow of the Association (News Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 4, p. 3, and above in 
these Proceedings). 

G. P. Murdock then moved that the actions of the Executive Board during the past year be 
sustained by the Council. The motion was seconded by W. D. Strong and Ralph L. Beals. After 
considerable discussion from the floor, President Hallowell called for the question and in a stand- 
ing vote of the Council the motion was carried as follows: 76 yeas, 6 noes, 26 abstentions. 

G. P. Murdock then moved that the Recommendations of the Committee on Scientific Free- 
dom be accepted by the Council. The motion was seconded and after brief discussion was passed 
by the Council in a voice vote without dissent. 


J. O. Brew moved the nomination of Lauriston Ward, Philip Phillips and Hallam L. Movius 
to serve as an Auditing Committee during the ensuing fiscal year (1950). The motion was sec- 
onded and the nominees unanimously elected by the Council. 


Gordon R. Willey presented the following remarks concerning President Truman’s Point IV 
Program and its relation to American anthropology and moved the adoption of the Resolution 
conceriting the Point IV Program, which was passed by the Council: 

“On January 20 of this year, President Truman pronounced to the world that a major United 
States foreign policy would be sharing technical knowledge in order to raise the standards of living 
of all peoples. The Point IV Program, now being planned by the United States Government in 
response to the President’s inaugural address, is designed to promote world peace by ‘strengthen- 
ing the free world’ and thus ‘helping create the conditions that will eventually lead to personal 
freedom and happiness for all mankind.’ The program seeks the ‘nonmaterial ends’ of peace and 
freedom through the ‘material means’ of improved living conditions. It aims ‘to help the free peo- 
ples of the world, through their own efforts, to produce more food, more clothing, more materials 
for housing, and more mechanical power to lighten their burdens. . . . This program can greatly 
increase the industrial activity in other nations and can raise substantially their standards of 
living.’ 

“The essential means whereby this is to be accomplished is by the extension of technical 
skills and knowledge to the underdeveloped areas of the earth. These are chiefly in Asia, the Near 
East, Africa, and Latin America. The economic development of these areas will be concerned with 
their total productive resources, human as well as natural and capital. Support and technical as- 
sistance will be offered in agriculture, health, and education as well as industrial technology. In 
fact, it is recognized that assistance in these human fields will be a prerequisite to progress in eco- 
nomic and industrial capacity. 

“It is appreciated by the Department of State that such a program will have a profound ef- 
fect upon peoples who have lived for centuries within cultural traditions which are radically dif- 
ferent from our own. Because of this, Department of State and other governmental officials realize 
the necessity for social anthropological, as well as other social science, guidance and advice in the 
planning and execution of Point IV. It has, in fact, been stated that anthropological assistance 
may represent the difference between achieving lasting effective results or an unfruitful expendi- 
ture of money and effort. These problems have been discussed with the Institute of Social Anthro- 
pology of the Smithsonian Institution, and through it have been brought to the attention of vari- 
ous anthropologists. The Department of State has also been consulting, informally, with the Social 
Science Research Council and the National Research Council. Such consultation with professional 
groups will be continued and it is contemplated that an advisory board of social scientists, includ 
ing anthropologists, may be set up to advise the administrator of Point IV. 
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“When Congressional approval is given to Point IV, presumably this coming spring, the im- 
mediate need for social anthropologists in many phases of the work will be great. It has been sug- 
gested that an anthropologist be appointed to the staff of the General Manager of Point IV, that 
others be attached to Technical Cooperation Missions in those countrieswhere there will be sizeable 
Point IV operations, and that still others be attached to action field projects dealing with funda- 
mental education, public health, maternal and child welfare, nutrition, irrigation and reclamation, 
housing, and general industrialization. 

“Obviously, the anthropological profession does not have sufficient personnel at the present 
time to meet these demands. It falls upon us as to whether or not they will be available in the fu- 
ture. In its initial stages it is hoped that established anthropologists will participate on a short time 
basis, accepting assignments of less than a year. Eventually, adequately trained graduate students 
should be available in sufficient numbers to fill the needs. 

“Finally, I believe it should be obvious to all of us that anthropology, as well as aiding, will be 
furthered immeasurably by the opportunities offered in connection with Point IV. In both basic 
and applied anthropology new areas and new problems, hitherto difficult of access, will be opened 
to anthropologists. 

“Point IV, the sharing of technical ‘know-how,’ will continue for many years. This vast pro- 
gram is of such importance both to our own nation and to the world that we cannot fail to meet 
the challenge and the opportunity.” 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE Point IV PROGRAM 


Be it resolved: that the American Anthropological Association endorses Point IV as a major 
expression of United States Foreign Policy; and that it urges that anthropology and other social] 
sciences be made a part of the Point IV Program. 

Be it also resolved: that the representatives of the American Anthropological Association to 
the National Research Council, the Social Science Research Council, and the American Council 
of Learned Societies be instructed to open and maintain continuous liaison with Point IV officials; 
and that the Executive Board empower the Executive Secretary to draft letters of explanation 
and support concerning the general endorsement of Point IV and the contribution of anthropology 
to the respective chairmen of the Foreign Relations Committees of the Senate and the House of 
Respresentatives of the United States Congress. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


The Resolutions Committee, Loren C. Eiseley, Chairman, and Cora Du Bois, presented the 
following resolutions, which were passed unanimously: 

Be it resolved: that the American Anthropological Association convey to Ethel G. Aginsky, 
retiring Treasurer of the Association, its deep sense of gratitude for her long and successful efforts 
in a position requiring the utmost in meticulous care and responsibility but to which in addition 
she brought great resources of courtesy and charm. Particularly do we wish to thank her for her 
suggestions involving the revisicn of the financial policies of the Association which have now been 
achieved to our great benefit. 

Be it resolved: that the American Anthropological Association express to Erminie W. Voege- 
lin, retiring Executive Secretary of the Association, its appreciation of services too numerous to 
mention, but carried out with tireless and self-sacrificing energy and with such gentleness and 
grace of manner as will long be remembered by her colleagues and associates. 

Be it resolved: that the American Anthropological Association express its deep regret at the 
passing of the following Fellows and Members: Theo. C. Bernard, Leonard Bloomfield, B. F. 
Chappelle, John M. Cooper, C. B. Humphreys, C. T. Hurst, Malcolm Lloyd, Jr., Riley D. Moore, 
Frank B. Noyes, Arthur Ramos, and Francis Randall. 
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REPORT OF THE ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 


The following officers were elected in the mail ballot held during the 30 days prior to the 
annual meeting: 


President: . .Ralph L. Beals 
Vice President: . Cora Du Bois 
Executive Board Member 1950-51-52 John P. Gillin (to succeed Ralph L. Beals) 
Executive Board Member 1950-51-52 E. A. Hoebel (to succeed W. W. Hill) 


Of the 525 ballots mailed to Fellows and Liaison Fellows in good standing, 385 were returned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. B. Stout, Chairman, ex-officic, 
Josern H. GREENBERG, MARIAN W. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


The annua] dinner, held on November 18 at the Hotel New Yorker, was attended by 192 
persons. 


President A. I. Hallowell gave the presidential address, “Personality Structure and the Evo- 
lution of Culture.” 


D. B. Stout, Secretary 


| 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


ASSOCIATION 
August 11, 1949 to October 14, 1949 


THEODORA M., 


ALPERT, HARRY, 90 Locustwood Bivd., Elmont, N.Y 
ANGELINO, HENRY R., 936 Clark St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Palisades, Rockland County, 


APPLE, D ORRIAN, Dept. of Sociology, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans 15. 
ASGIS, ALFRED J,., 7 E. "42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 
for the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Covers II and III full page $100.00 
half page 60.00 
Inside Pages full page 50.00 
half page 30.00 


Special rates established for advertisements run in two or more 
issues. Discounts to agencies allowed by contract. For further in- 
formation please address Frederick Johnson, Executive Secretary, 


Peabody Foundation, Andover, Mass. 


THE SPLENDOR THAT WAS EGYPT 


By Marcaret A. Murray, D.Lit. (Lond.), F.S.A. (Scot.), 
F.R.A.1., Fellow of University College, London 


T HOUGH it is impossible to compress the long history of Egyptian civili- 
zation within the limits of one volume, Dr. Murray has succeeded in giv- 
ing a magnificent survey of the main elements which went into the making of 
the splendor that was Egypt. The book is divided into six sections, Prehistory, 
History, Social Conditions, Religion, Arts and Sciences, and Language and 
Literature, and therefore covers the whole subject. 


No other country has given so rich a harvest to the archaeologist, nor can 
any other country show such splendor of material, such beauty of technical 
skill, and so great a feeling for art over so long a period. Dr. Murray ex- 
cavated in Egypt, Palestine, Transjordan (Petra) , Malta and Minorca. 


Over 200 illustrations in line, half-tone and color 
$10.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Dept 265 New York 16, N.Y. 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance with order.) 


THE MAGIC CLOAK 


By 
James Clark Moloney, M.D. 


This book will prove of great interest to students of anthropology, chiefly be- 
cause of its wide range of racial studies. Dr. Moloney is well known for his “acute 
observations on the psychology of the Okinawans,” as Professor Murdock of Yale 
puts it; but his anthropological studies include many other Oriental peoples. 

Why are the children of Okinawa so stable emotionally while the Chamorro 
children, freighted with mongoloid genes, are as neurotic as any of the racial groups 
in the New York clinics for children? Is Oriental stoicism a constitutional or a 
cultural characteristic? 


Dr. Moloney throws light on these and countless other similar questions in a 
long book, illustrated by pictures and charts, which is being widely discussed by 
scientists. Dr. Weston La Barre of Duke has said that Dr. Moloney’s “demonstra- 
tion of a cultural dimension in psychosomatic and mental disorders has important 
implications”—for anthropologists as well as for psychiatrists, social workers and 
legislators. 


$5.00—at bookstores or from 


MONTROSE PRESS, Publishers 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 
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John Gillin’s 


THE WAYS 
e OF MEN 


THE WAYS OF MEN. By John Gillin. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 649 pp. $4.50 


“This is a distinguished book. . . . The resultant approach is embracive, 
clear, well balanced, and logically satisfying in at least its main outlines. 
The factual content is interesting, sound, and well-integrated with the con- 
ceptual structure—it does more than merely illustrate a_ theoretical 
point. ... 

“Professor Gillin is an extremely industrious anthropologist who has 
had unususlly wide and diverse experience as a teacher and as a field 
worker. . . . He has really thought through his materials, both abstract and 
concrete.”—Clyde Kluckhohn, Harvard University 

(from Social Forces) 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York |, New York 


DOLL PLAY OF PILAGA INDIAN CHILDREN, An Experimental 
and Field Analysis of the Behavior of the Pilagd Indian Children, by 
Jules and Zunia Henry. (Research Monograph Series, No. 4, published 
by the American Orthopsychiatric Association.) $2.50. 

A pioneering work in the use of clinical methods in the study of the 
psychodynamics of the children of a primitive village. Careful experi- 
mental procedure and abundant day-by-day observation elucidate the 
patterns of individual and intrafamilial emotion, and explore some of 
the Freudian hypotheses. A stimulating contribution to anthropological 
and psychiatric method and theory. 

“This is the best and most extensive field work done on any group of 
children in a primitive society.” 
—Géza Roheim, The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
Vol. XIV, 1945, Pp. 549-55! 
“...a model for reports of this sort of work.” 
—Dorothea C. Leighton, M.D., American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 47, 1945» PP- 394-395: 


American Orthopsychiatric Association, Inc. 
303 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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The new edition of an outstanding text— 


DIFFERENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Revised Edition by Anastasi & Foley 


Thoroughly revised and expanded to include new material throughout, 
this text contains four completely new chapters. These deal with the 
basic concepts of psychological testing, biological and psychological 
factors in simple behavior development, and effects of schooling on 
intelligence. $5.50 


ANNE ANASTASI is Associate Professor of Psychology, Graduate 
School of Fordham University. JOHN P. FOLEY, JR. is Associate 
Director of the Industrial Division of the Psychological Corporation. 


Coming this spring— 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
by James S. Slotkin 


This new book is a systematic treatise on society and culture which at- 
tempts to show, by generalizations, the relations between them. In an 
unusual and thoughtful treatment that surveys human society and cul- 
ture both geographically and chronologically, the author makes clear 
the familiar institutions and cultural traits common to all people, A 
wealth of illustrations supports the main thesis, and are taken from a 
wide range of human societies, both Western and exotic, historic and 
contemporary. To be published this spring. 


JAMES S. SLOTKIN is Assistant Professor in the Division of Social 
Sciences, University of Chicago. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 


